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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — A  group  meeting  for  all  Southern  Illinois 
University  students  and  college  graduates  of  the  area  interested  in  careers  with 
the  federal  government  will  be  held  on  the  campus  here  Jan.  19,  according  to 
Robert  Vokac,  assistant  director  of  the  SIU  Placement  Service. 

Conducting  the  meeting  will  be  Ray  Cohee,  representing  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Cohee  will  explain  the  general  nature  of  the  federal  service  entrance 
examination  which  is  given  here  periodically  to  permit  college  graduates  to 
qualify  for  listing  on  the  master  civil  service  registry,  Vokac  said. 

"Once  a  person  with  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  passes  this  examination  and 
is  listed  on  the  registry,  the  door  is  open  for  job  offers  from  a  vast  number 
of  federal  departments  and  agencies  for  general  administrative  and  management- level 
supervisory  positions,"  he  said.  "This  examiniation  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  students  who  have  majored  in  business,  liberal  arts,  agriculture, 
home  economics  and  other  similar  fields." 

Cohee  will  also  explain  the  Civil  Service  examinations  that  are  required 
for  various  specialized  technical  and  scientific  fields  of  government  employment, 
Vokac  said. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  in  the  Morris  Library 
auditorium. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,  Jan.       — A  12-week  private  pilot  ground  school 
course  will  be  offered  at  Southern  Illinois  Airport  west  of  Carbondale  beginning 
Wednesday  (Jan.  13)  by  the  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Division  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Registration  and  the  first  class  session  will  begin  at  7  p.m.  Classes 
will  meet  each  Wednesday  from  7  to  10  p.m.  with  Earl  Williams  instructing. 

Tuition  will  be  $14.40,  with  an  additional  book  cost  of  $7. GO. 

Dead  reckoning  and  radio  navigation,  meteorology,  F.A.A.  rules  and 
regulations,  pre- flight  facts,  and  use  of  E6B  computer  will  be  covered  in  the 
course. 

Further  information  is  available  from  Gene  Seibert  at  Southern  Illinois 
Airport,  phone  457-2161,  or  from  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
at  403  Mill  St.,  Carbondale. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.        --A  seminar  designed  to  bring  area 
business  men  up-to-date  on  electronic  data  processing  is  scheduled  Tuesday 
(Jan.  12)  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  auditorium  in  Morris  Library 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Ralph  Bedwell,  director  of  the  Small  Business 
Institute  which  is  sponsoring  the  seminar,  said,  speakers  will  be  John  Hamblen 
and  Robert  Ashworth  of  the  SIU  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  and  area 
business  men  who  use  data  processing  machines. 

Reservations  can  be  made  at  the  Small  Business  Institute  at  $2  per 
person,  Bedwell  said. 
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MCLSANSBORO,  ILL.,  Jan.   --Two  tours  will  feature  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  at  Carlyle  and  Centralia,  Jan.  16,  according 
to  President  Ed  I'irkpatrick  of  the  McLeansboro  Times-Leader. 

More  than  100  will  tour  the  new  Hurray  Children's  Center  at  Centralia,  with 
Dr.  Sol  Silverman,  superintendent,  as  host,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  Following  luncheon 
at  the  American  Legion  Home  in  Carlyle,  the  group  will  tour  the  Carlyle  dam  area  by 
bus,  with  Editor  Casey  Dempsey  of  the  Carlyle  Union  Banner  as  host. 

Eldon  Haclett,  president  of  the  I'askaskia  Valley  Association,  will  be  the 
luncheon  speaker,  and  Scott  Shaver  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will  conduct  the 
afternoon  tour. 
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Number  592  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

STROLLING  IN  NEW  HARMONY 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Once  more  state  borders  are  being  crossed  to  continue  exploration  of  New  Harmony, 
Indiana,  Previous  trips  thoroughly  enjoyed  were  not  at  all  thorough.  They  included 
general  comments  about  the  storied  town,  followed  by  mention  of  its  enormous  hackberry 
and  its  legendary  power  to  call  visitors  back.  Then  something  was  said  about  a 
giant  of  a  redbud  tree  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  Attention  was  next  given  to 
the  town's  virtual  fores;:  of  golden  raintrees.   This  left  only  enough  space  to 
visit  a  couple  of  very  early  buildings. 

Since  the  first  stroll  ended  about  where  it  began  with  the  dyehouse  and 
Dormitory  Humber  Two  at  the  corner  of  Granary  and  Main  Streets,  this  one  can  begin 
there  and  go  one  block  north  to  the  Roofless  Church.  The  name  for  this  unusual  church 
evidently  was  chosen  because  of  someone's  statement,  "The  only  roof  vast  enough  to 
enclose  all  worshiping  humanity  is  the  sky I"   This  open  church,  a  half -block  in 
area  is  inclosed  by  a  stonecoped  wall  12  feet  high.  It  was  designed  by  Phillip 
Johnson,  one  of  America's  distinguished  architects.  The  central  sculpture,  "The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is  the  work  of  Jacques  Lipschitz,  noted  Jewish  sculptor, 
which  is  centered  beneath  a  wooden  dome,  supported  on  shaped  limestone  monoliths. 
The  design  of  the  dome  is  that  of  an  inverted  rosebud  and  is  surfaced  with  wooden 
shakes . 

There  is  no  best  time  of  day  for  visiting.  This  writer  prefers  early  morning 
about  daybreak,  when  the  sun  rises  beyond  the  great  eastern  gate.  Another  select 
time  is  in  the  gathering  dusk  about  the  time  when  soft  hidden  lights  are  turned  on. 
At  all  times,  however,  it  is  impressive  and  calming. 
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While  at  the  Roofless  Church,  it  might  be  well  to  cross  east  over  Main  street 
and  visit  the  Barrett-Gate  House  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  North  Streets. 
The  lower  log  portion  of  this  house  \7as  the  first  building  of  the  Harmonists 
here.  The  second  story  of  logs  with  an  outside  stairway  on  the  north  was  added 
later.  In  the  years  that  followed  the  frame  portions  of  the  building  were  added. 
This  restoration  was  done  by  the  Robert  Lee  Blaffer  Trust  and  faithfully  preserves 
the  characteristics  of  the  original. 

Since  we  are  near  the  Colonial  Dames'  Rappite  Museum,  across  West  Street  from 
the  Roofless  Church,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  visit  it.  This  museum, 
established  in  1960,  is  in  a  restored  Harmonist  house  and  well  portrays  one  of 
their  homes  such  as  was  lived  in  more  than  140  years  ago. 

Going  south  on  West  Street,  the  visitor  comes  to  two  places  of  unusual  interest. 
One  is  the  Harmonist  cemetery,  where  230  of  their  members  were  buried.  At  least  one 
noted  Illinoisan,  Morris  Birkbeclc,  co-founder  with  George  Flower  of  the  English 
Settlement  at  Albion,  is  buried  there  in  an  unmarked  grave.  There  are  some  Indian 
mounds  within  the  two  acres  enclosed.  There  are  no  grave  markers—there  never 
were  any.  As  each  burial  was  made,  the  grave  was  filled  and  sodded  over.  Its 
location  was  known  only  to  the  elders  who  officiated.  They  left  no  record.  By 
this  practice  they  indicated  their  firm  belief  that  all  were  equal. 

In  1874,  52  years  after  the  great  church  had  been  built,  it  had  fallen  into 
bad  repair.  A  group  of  Harmonists  from  the  community  at  Economy,  Penn. ,  decided 
to  take  the  bricks  from  the  church  walls  and  use  them  to  build  a  wall  about  the 
burying  ground.  An  impressive,  five  foot  high,  one  foot  thick,  wall  about  their 
one-time  burying  ground  in  the  result.  A  bronze  marker  on  the  gatepost  briefly 
tells  the  story. 

A  few  graves  with  markers  are  outside  by  the  gateway.  They  are  those  of 
persons  not  members  of  the  Rappite  group. 
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Near  the  cemetery  entrance  is  the  Fauntleroy  home,  built  in  Harmonist  days. 
This  Rappite  frame  dwelling  becarae  oi:'  note  during  the  years  when  the  Owen  influence 
was  greatest.   It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hinerva  Society,  the  first  woman's 
society  in  America  with  a  x^ritten  constitution  and  by-laws.  It  also  was  here 
that  Owen's  three  sons  were  married  in  a  triple  ceremony.  This  building  also  has 
been  the  residence  of  many  persons  influential  in  the  New  Harmony  movement.  Owned 
and  operated  by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation,  the  Fauntleroy  home 
contains  many  objects  of  interest. 

On  the  ncrtheast  corner  of  West  and  Granary  Streets  is  the  Poet's  House. 
Back  of  this  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Church  and  West  Streets,  is  the 
Ileef  House,  also  built  during  Harmonist  days. 

Just  east  of  the  two  houses  mentioned  is  the  two  story  stone  building  which 
was  constructed  by  the  Harmonists  for  defense  purposes,  A  principal  reason  for 
making  it  available  as  a  defense  center  came  from  the  hostile  attitude  of  settlers, 
many  of  them  squatters,  in  adjacent  areas.  Seeing  the  evidence  of  the  Harmonist 
prosperity  they  became  envious.  This  fort  also  served  as  a  granary  and  storage 
house. 

Continuing  East  along  Granary  Street  about  a  half  block,  one  comes  to  the 
crossing  of  Main  and  Granary  Streets  where  this  schedule  of  visits,  and  space, 
is  gone. 
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Copley  Newspapers  has  established  a  $500  scholarship  to  be  presented  each  year 

to  an  outstanding  junior  in  journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

j.  .•-  j. 

Peter  Liu,  graduate  student  in  journalisn  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
was  held  as  hostage  by  Chinese  communists  on  the  Chinese  mainland  when  12  years  old, 

*  ft  ft 

More  than  30  Southern  Illinois  University  students  are  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
in  undeveloped  areas  on  four  continents. 


More  than  1,000  Southern  Illinois  University  students  in  education  at  Carbondale 
receive  three  months  of  experience  teaching  in  classrooms  during  the  regular  academic 
year. 


The  Obelisk,  yearbook  published  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
received  the  highest  award  given  by  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  in  1960,  1961, 
and  1964.  The  Ail-American  Honor  Rating  was  won  in  competition  with  schools  having 
more  than  10,000  students. 


SIU  students  in  General  Studies  receive  classroom  instruction  by  television  in 
English,  health  education,  geography  and  speech  in  29  classrooms  on  the  Carbondale 
campus . 


.'.   .•-  JU 


The  Air  Force  ROTC  band  on  the  SIU  Carbondale  campus  is  available  to  community 
organisations  for  parades  and  concerts. 
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Nearly  2,000  students  will  be  housed  in  the  University  Park  Residence  Halls 
scheduled  for  completion  in  September,  1SG5,  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 


Over  two- thirds  of  the  SIU  students  at  Carbondale  live  in  privately  owned, 
rented  accommodations  in  Carbondale,  its  environs,  and  neighboring  towns. 

*  *  * 

Thirteen  fraternities  and  sororities  are  located  in  the  Group  Housing  Area  near 
Lake-on-the  Campus  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

*  *  * 

The  new  SIU  Arena  at  Carbondale  can  accommodate  in  excess  of  10,000  persons. 

-':   ft  it 

Wham  Education  Building  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  campus,  dedicated 
in  1964,  was  the  first  SIU  structure  built  by  funds  from  the  Universities  Bond  Act 
of  1961. 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Occasionally  warm  days  in  January,  such  as  happened  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month,  join  early-arriving  garden  seed  catalogs  in  tempting  gardeners  and  would-be 
gardeners  with  dreams  of  "green- thumb"  activities  next  spring.  Even  some  of  the 
early  flowering  plants,  such  as  crocus  and  japonica,  are  being  "fooled"  by  warm 
January  weather  and  are  lifting  green  shoots  out  of  the  ground  or  showing  swelling 
buds,  little  realizing  there  will  be  freezing  temperatures  and  snowy  days  ahead 
before  spring  actually  arrives. 

Gardening  catalogs  and  magazines  are  especially  enticing  when  the  reader  can 
relax  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  a  cozy  house  while  the  out-of-doors  is  disagreeable 
and  the  garden  plots  are  frozen  or  covered  with  snow.  The  catalogs  are  great  salesmen 
for  seedsmen  and  nurseries,  says  Irvin  Hillyer,  Southern  Illinois  University 
horticulturist.  Whether  it  be  flowers,  vegetables  or  fruits,  the  pictures  and 
descriptions  in  the  booklets  are  inspiring.  Flowers,  from  unusual  forms  to  the  old 
standbys  of  every  gardener,  all  have  perfect  shapes  and  beautiful  colors.  The 
carrots  are  rich  orange  in  color,  plump  and  smooth  of  skin;  the  cucumbers  dark  green, 
long  and  small-seeded;  the  tomatoes  smooth,  meaty,  rich  red  and  without  blemish;  the 
strawberries  red  and  large  with  pretty  green  caps;  the  watermelons  red  and  full  of 
juice.  The  listing  could  go  on  and  on. 

Dreaming  of  gardening  in  January  or  February  is  a  fine  experience  because  in 
such  dreams  are  missing  the  squash  bugs,  potato  bugs,  blister  beetles,  tomato  and 
corn  ear  worms,  the  bean  beetles  and  the  aphids  that  will  show  up  later  to  mar  the 
quality  of  the  crop  and  make  the  gardener's  life  miserable.   If  the  catalogs  pictured 
any  of  these  deterrents,  gardening  activity  would  sink  to  a  low  state  because 

gardeners  would  have  their  spirits  dampened  before  the  season  arrived.  Only  after 

the  seed  is  in  the  ground  and  showing  signs  of  life  can  the  gardener  face  hopefully 
the  realities  of  beetles  and  aphids,  the  aching  muscles  brought  on  by  spading  the 
soil  and  swinging  a  hoe,  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  and  all  other  challenges,  including 
uncooperative  weather  conditions,  accompanying  the  growing  of  beautiful  flowers 
or  good  vegetables  and  fruits. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --Moslem  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University  are 
observing  the  month  of  Ramadan  with  traditional  fasting. 

In  the  Moslem  year,  the  month  of  Ramadan  (or  the  month  of  fasting)  is  the 
ninth  month,  which  started  with  the  arrival  of  the  new  moon,  Jan.  3,  and  will  end 
at  the  emergence  of  another  new  moon,  Feb.  1. 

"During  the  month,  Moslems  eat  no  food,  drink  no  liquid  and  use  no  tobacco 
from  dawn  to  sunset,"  said  Linda  Clark,  Champaign,  president  of  the  3IU  Moslem 
Students'  Association.   "In  this  way,  Moslems  are  made  mindful  of  Allah's  blessings 
to  them  and  of  the  hardships  that  many  people  endure.'' 

!At  the  end  of  P.amadan,  a  celebration  is  held.  It  begins  with  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  and  ends  with  feasting, ;i  Miss  Clark  said. 

The  SIU  Moslem  Students'  Association  is  made  up  of  about  100  students  from  16 
countries:   Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  India,  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Sudan,  Ethiopia,  United  Arab  Republic,  Saudi  Arabia,  Algeria,  Nigeria,  Republic  of 
China,  and  the  United  States. 

'The  group  is  open  to  Moslems  and  non-Moslems  alike,  the  requirements  being 
that  the  person  be  interested  in  the  group  and  its  goals  and  pay  the  nominal  dues,'1 
said  Miss  Clark,  v?ho  became  a  Moslem  last  spring. 

The  Moslem  students  meet  every  Friday  afternoon,  as  is  prescribed  in  El- Koran, 
the  Moslems'  holy  book.  The  Friday  meeting  might  be  compared  with  the  Christian 
church  service  on  Sunday.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  saying  the  prescribed  prayers, 
but  often  a  "sermon  '  or  Islamic  exhortation  is  also  presented,  according  to  Miss  Clark, 
an  English  major. 

The  SIU  Moslem  Students'  Association  sponsors  discussion  meetings,  cultural 

exhibits,  and  social  gatherings  to  promote  the  understanding  of  Islam.  The  students 

publish  a  newsletter  entitled  Bilal,  reporting  their  activities  and  items  of  general 
and  local  interest.  -jc- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan  --Recreation  for  the  retarded  will  be  explored  at  a 
regional  workshop  for  training  recreational  personnel  at  Southern  Illinois  University's 
Little  Grassy  Lake  Campus  Jan.  11-15. 

Southern  is  among  12  universities  and  colleges  that  have  teamed  with  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation  to  sponsor  these  institutes  during  the  year. 

Under  direction  of  William  Price,  facilities  director,  and  Loren  Taylor  of  the 
SIU  department  of  recreation  and  outdoor  education,  the  program  will  include 
instruction  in  developing  volunteer  training  programs,  arts  and  crafts,  swimming, 
games  and  songs. 

Price  said  purpose  is  to  show  how  good  recreation  programs  can  improve  the 
health,  appearance,  intelligence,  and  job  capabilities  of  the  retarded.   The  staff 
will  include  SIU  specialists  in  speech  correction,  community  development,  special 
education,  rehabilitation,  physical  education  and  recreation.   Eugene  Keltner  of  the 
Macon  County  chapter  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  at  Decatur  will  direct 
swimming  workshop  activities. 

In  announcing  the  institutes  from  Washington,  Sargent  Shriver,  executive 
director  of  the  Kennedy  Foundation,  said  they  had  been  developed  to  prove  that  good 
community  recreation  programs  for  the  retarded  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  individual  and  in  turn  to  society. 

Unfortunately, j|  Shriver  said,   recreation  programs  for  the  retarded  are  lagging 
as  badly  as  educational  opportunities  for  them  once  did.   It  is  to  correct  a  situation 
in  which  most  physical  education  teachers  and  most  communities  are  not  prepared  to 
conduct  programs  for  the  retarded  that  the  Foundation  and  the  univeristies  have 
gotten  together. :: 
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CARBONDALS,  ILL.,  Jan.   --Business  firms  have  been  urged  t-  lend  more  interest 
and  support  to  university  schools  of  business,  from  which  they  obtain  a  large 
number  of  new  employees. 

Dean  Henry  J.  Rehn  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Business 
joined  with  administrators  of  112  other  university  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  in  supporting  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  in  a  national  policy  statement  on  ''Educating 
Tomorrow ' s  Managers . 

Rehn  said  the  policy  statement  reports  that  only  1.7  per  cent  of  financial 
support  by  business  to  education  is  allotted  to  business  schools,  yet  these 
schools  enroll  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all  men  students. 

The  statement  says  that  graduates  of  programs  leading  to  business  degrees, 
numbering  some  60,000  a  year,  are  helping  to  meet  the  ever-growing  needs  for 
executive- type  persons  for  both  large  and  small  firms. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  Rehn  explained,  was  formed  during 
World  !Jar  II,  with  one  of  its  main  purposes  to  forestall  some  of  the  less  desirable 
developments  that  might  strike  the  business  stiuation  following  the  end  of  the  war. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       —A  $59,900  grant  has  been  awarded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  Southern  Illinois  University  to  support 
archaeological  research  on  the  Chalchihuites  Culture  of  Mexico.  J.  Charles  Kelley, 
who  has  headed  SIU's  Meso-American  Cooperative  Research  Program  for  the  past 
12  years,  will  direct  the  project. 

The  grant  will  provide  financing  for  detailed  laboratory  analysis  of 
ceramics  and  other  culture  materials  which  SIU  archaeologists  have  recovered 
in  field  expeditions  in  Durango,  Zacatecas  and  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

During  the  past  12  years,  Kelley  said,  the  field  expeditions  have  given 
practical  training  to  a  total  of  73  graduate  students,  at  least  21  of  whom  are 
now  professional  archaeologists. 

Vast  amounts  of  ceramics,  copper  artifacts,  building  materials,  agricultural 
samples  and  other  cultural  materials  have  been  acquired,  which  Kelley  and  his 
associates  will  subject  to  various  laboratory  techniques  under  the  direction 
of  Ellen  Abbott,  supervisor  of  Museum  laboratories.  Radiocarbon  dating,  pollen 
analysis  and  other  studies  will  be  made,  and  many  of  the  artifacts  will  be 
photographed. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --For  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  Southern  Illinois 
University  has  received  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant  to  support  a  summer 
science  program  for  outstanding  high  school  students. 

A  $19,910  NSF  grant  has  been  awarded  to  support  an  eight  weeks  program 
beginning  June  21,  with  college  level  work  to  be  offered  in  five  major  subject 
areas . 

The  program  will  be  directed  by  Howard  J.  Stains,  associate  professor  of 
zoology,  X7ho  said  SIU  received  more  than  2,500  inquiries  from  students  throughout 
the  nation  into  a  similar  program  last  year.  Participation  is  limited  to  some 
50  top  applicants. 

Study  to  be  offered  this  year  is  in  the  areas  of  physiology,  psychology, 
engineering  science,  physical  sciences  and  information  theory,  which  includes 
operational  and  computer  mathematics . 

Students  selected  may  choose  courses  in  two  areas,  and  will  have  an  opportunitjr 
to  participate  in  faculty  research  in  one  of  them. 
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CARBONDALE,,  ILL.,  Jan.    --A  new  two-year  program  leading  to  a 
commission  in  the  Air  Force  has  been  started  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  said  Capt.  Edward  A.  Corich  of  the  SIU  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  . 

The  new  program,  authorized  under  the  ROTC  Vitilization  Act  of 
1964,  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  program,  and  is  designed 
primarily  for  transfer  students  from  junior  colleges  and  other  schools 
that  do  not  offer  an  ROTC  program,  Corich  said.   But,  any  student  may 
apply . 

Selection  into  the  program  will  be  determined  by  the  results  of 
Air  Force  officer  qualifying  tests,  medical  examinations,  recommendations 
of  an  interview  board  composed  of  senior  ROTC  student-officers  ,  and  a 
six-week,  field  training  course  held  in  the  summer. 

Professors  of  Air  Science  at  SIU  will  complete  the  selection 
of  applicants  by  April  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  successful 
candidates  to  begin  the  field  training  program  in  the  summer. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     — Two  exhibits  of  Civil  War  significance  will  be 
on  display  until  the  end  of  January  in  the  Morris  Library  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Both  are  from  the  collection  of  James  S.  Schoff  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  honored  at  a  reception  in  the  library's  new  American  Heritage  Room  Jan.  8,  on 
the  occasion  of  publication  of  "Behind  the  Guns,"  the  history  of  Battery  I,  2nd 
Regiment,  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  by  the  University  Press.  The  manuscript  from 
which  the  book  was  published  is  owned  by  Schoff. 

Twenty  etchings  by  Edwin  Forbes,  depicting  "Life  Studies  of  the  Great  War," 
are  exhibited  in  the  first  floor  corridor  of  the  library.  These  graphically 
coicmunicate  the  feelings  of  the  troops  in  the  line--the  advance  cavalry  scout, 
the  bone-tired  patrol,  cavalry  charges  uphill,  pickets  watching  as  a  party  of 
former  slaves  pass  through  the  Federal  lines. 

Forbes,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  engaged  to  accompany  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
as  staff  artist  for  Frank  Leslie's  "Illustrated  Newspaper,"  and  his  sketches  of 
camp  life  and  battlefields  appeared  throughout  the  Civil  War.  In  1876  copperplate 
etchings  from  his  war  sketches  were  published  in  a  portfolio  entitled  "Life  Studies 
of  the  Great  Army,"  and  received  an  award  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  The  original  prints  were  bought  by  General  William  T.  Sherman  and 
placed  in  his  office  in  the  War  Department. 

The  other  exhibit,  located  in  the  Rare  Book  Room,  is  composed  of  photographs 

from  Alexander  Gardner's  "Photographic  Sketchbook  of  the  War,"  which  appeared  in 

1866.  Gardner,  who  worked  with  Matthew  B,  Brady,  famous  early  American  photographer, 

actually  took  many  of  the  well-known  Civil  War  pictures  which  appeared  under  Brady's 

name. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  Gardner  conceived  a  scheme  to  publish  a 
photographic  history  of  the  war.  Since  there  was  at  that  time  no  satisfacoty  way 
to  make  mechanical  reproductions  of  photographs  for  printing,  Gardner  simply  pasted 
photographic  positives  into  his  book,  accompanying  them  with  text  written  in 
lively  journalistic  style.  The  venture  was  a  commercial  failure,  but  the  extant 
copies  are  now  collector's  items. 
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CARBONDALE ,  ILL. ,  Jan.       --A  Canadian  actor,  veteran  of  20  years 
experience  in  Shakespearean  roles,  has  been  signed  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  theater  department  to  play  the  title  role  in  Southern  Players' 
"King  Lear,"  to  be  directed  by  another  Canadian  currently  an  artist-in-residence 
at  SIU. 

Marvyn  Elalce,  a  native  of  India,  a  product  of  London's  Royal  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  and  the  English  stage,  has  appeared  in  almost  a  score  of  Shakespeare 
plays  since  coming  to  Canada  in  1957. 

Like  Eric  Christmas,  distinguished  actor,  director  and  script-writer,  who 
joined  the  theater  department  faculty  as  guest  director  this  month,  Blake  is 
a  member  of  Canada's  Stratford  Shakespearean  Festival  Theater.  Last  year  he 
appeared  in  three  plays  with  the  Stratford  Festival  at  Chichester,  England. 
He  has  appeared  many  times  in  Canadian  Broadcasting  Company's  television  and 
radio  dramas,  and  recently  completed  the  film  "Hudson"  for  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada. 

"King  Lear"  will  be  presented  in  the  Southern  Playhouse  Feb.  26-20  and 
March  2-5.  Christmas  will  hold  tryouts  for  the  50-member  cast  starting  Jan.  18. 

Christmas  himself  will  give  two  public  lectures  on  the  campus  Jan.  27 
and  March  10,  at  S  p.m.  in  the  Family  Living  Center  of  the  Home  Economics 
Building,  according  to  Archibald  McLeod,  theater  department  chairman. 
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FILLER  ITEMS 
With  more  than  20,000  fulltttitne  students  enrolled  at  its  major  campuses, 
Southern  Illinois  University  in  1964  ranked  21st  largest  in  the  United  States. 

************** 

The  Morris  Library  at  Southern  Illinois  University  has  a  collection  of  about 
300  prints  of  famous  paintings  and  etchings  which  may  be  borrowed  the  same  as  books. 

************** 

Southern  Illinois  University's  resident  fellows  are  upperclassmen  who  serve 
as  directors  and  counsellors  in  student  living  areas,  receiving  board  and  room  for 
their  services. 

ft************* 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  been  a  midwestern  leader  in  making  maximum  use 
of  student  workers  for  essential  campus  jobs. 

************** 

Southern  Illinois  University's  Flan  A,  started  in  1960,  is  a  special  honors 
program  for  undergraduates  who  rate  high  scholastically. 

************** 

Southern  Illinois  University's  Little  Grassy  Lake  campus  is  the  outdoor  educational 
center  for  Southern  Illinois. 

************** 

The  30  classrooms  of  the  three-story  Wham  Education  Building  at  Southern  Illinois 
Universtty,  completed  in  1963,  are  equipped  for  television  and  projector  use. 

************** 

A  series  of  adult  evening  classes  has  been  organized  by  Southern  Illinois 
University  for  persons  interested  in  advancing  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  various 
fields. 

************** 
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Southern  Illinois  University  is  the  definitive  center  for  Benin  art,  a  highly 
developed  segment  of  African  culture. 

Some  10,000  films  and  film  strips  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University's  Audio- 
Visual  Service  library  are  available  on  a  rental  basis  to  area  schools,  clubs  and 
other  organisations. 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  headquarters  for  an  Inventory  of  World  Resources. 
The  inventory  is  the  idea  of  R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  SIU  research  professor  of  design 
science  and  world-famous  engineering  designer. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  is  composed  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  music  students,  faculty  members,  faculty  wives  and  area  musicians. 

More  than  300  students  from  51  foreign  lands  are  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  having  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  English  language. 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  become  a  major  collection  center  for  material 
on  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  famed  Civil  War  hero  and  post-war  president,  and  the  University 
Press  will  publish  a  set  of  Grant  work  expected  to  run  15  volumes. 
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EDITORS:   Here  is  a  story  especially  suited  to  your  school  or  youth  page 

CALBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan  — High  school  seniors  hoping  to  enter  Southern  Illinois 
University  next  fall  should  apply  for  admission  now,  according  to  Leslie  J. 
Chamberlin,  admissions  director. 

Chamberlin  said  application  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  seven  semesters  of 
high  school  work,  with  the  final  semester's  transcript  to  be  secured  later.  All 
applicants  are  required  to  take  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  test 
prior  to  admission. 

Southern  limits  fall  term  admission  of  high  school  graduates  to  Illinois 
residents  who  ranked  in  the  u^er  two-thirds  of  their  graduating  class  and  out-of- 
state  students  in  the  upper  40  per  cent,  or  students  who  score  exceptionally  well 


on  the  entrance  examination. 

Those  students  not  eligible  for  fall  term  admission  may  be  admitted  for  the 
summer,  winter  or  spring  terms  on  scholastic  probation. 

Chamberlin  said  the  Carbondale  campus  admissions  office  is  open  from  3  a.m. 
to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.  daily  and  from  3  a.m.  to  noon  on  Saturday  for  students 
who  wish  to  visit  the  campus.  No  appointment  is  necessary. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  by  writing  the  admissions  office,  or  from 
bulletins  obtained  from  Central  Rbblicattons,  SIU,  "Garbcndale. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.        — Marjorie  Lawrence,  professor  of  voice  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  has  received  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson 
to  be  a  guest  at  the  Reception  for  Distinguished  Women,  Monday  (Jan.  13)  which 
will  open  the  three  days  of  activity  for  the  inauguration  of  President  Johnson. 

The  reception  will  be  held  from  3  to  6  p.m.  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
Miss  Lawrence  will  be  accompanied  to  Washington  by  her  husband,   Dr.  Thomas  King. 

This  will  not  be  Miss  Lawrence's  first  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  White  House 
occupants.   She  sang  at  a  White  House  dinner  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
tne  invitation  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  sat  in  the  family  section 
at  his  fourth  inauguration,  later  having  a  private  visit  with  him. 

Former  prima  donna  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Paris  Opera  houses,  Miss  Lawrence 
has  been  an  artist-in-residence  and  director  of  the  Opera  Workshop  at  SIU  since  1960. 

The  Australian-born  singer,  formerly  artist-in-residence  at  Tulane  University, 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  1932  at  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera.  She  appeared  the  same 
year  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  a  Wagnerian  role  and  was  signed  for  four  years.  Her 
Met  debut  in  1935,  as  Brunnhilde  in  "Die  Walkure,"  was  hailed  by  New  York  critics, 
and  in  subsequent  roles  she  became  established  as  one  of  the  Met's  great  dramatic 
sopranos. 

Stricken  with  infantile  paralysis  in  1941  while  on  her  honeymoon,  she  returned 
to  the  Metropolitan  seven  months  later  to  sing  from  a  wheel  chair.  In  1944  she  made 
a  50,000-mile  troop  concert  tour  of  the  South  Pacific  and  the  following  year  made 
two  tours  of  Western  European  war  theaters.  She  sang  before  the  British  Royal 
Family  at  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  invitation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  1946  Miss  Lawrence  returned  to  France  to  sing  in  the  Paris  Opera  where  she 
received  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  Government  and  a  diamond  replica  of 
the  award  from  colleagues  in  the  French  Ketiontl  Opera.  Since  thee,  she  has  made 
numerous  concert  appearances  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Australia  and  South 
America,  and  has  recorded  for  Columbia  and  RCA  Victor. 

"Interruped  Melody,"  her  autobiography  written  in  1949,  was  subsequently  made 
into  a  motion  picture  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Miss  Lawrence  and  her  husband  maintain  a  500-acre  ranch,  Harmony  Hills,  near 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  which  is  a  setting  for  an  SIU  summer  opera  workshop  which  she 
conducts  for  a  select  •  group  pf  students.  -lj" 
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CARB0NDAL3,  ILL,,  Jan.   --The  job  market  for  college  graduates  is  entering  its 
peal;  season,  and  the  Placement  Service  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  preparing 
for  the  arrival  of  interviewers  from  the  nation's  employers. 

Appointments  already  have  been  made  by  approximately  190  business  and  industrial 
firms,  governemnt  and  social  agencies,  schools  and  colleges,  to  send  personnel 
recruiters  to  the  campus  during  January,  February  and  the  first  half  of  March  tc 
enlist  oIU's  1965  graduates,  according  to  F>.oye  R.  Bryant,  Placement  Service 
director. 

This  is  a  third  more  interviewers  than  had  appointments  at  this  time  last  year. 

Approximately  half  of  the  interviewers  who  will  come  during  the  winter  quarter 
are  from  business  and  industry,   Bryant  said,  an  increase  of  one- fourth  over  .last 
3'ear.  The  peak  of  the  school  and  college  recruiting  movement  will  come  in  the 
early  spring. 

Out-of-state  interviewers  will  come  from  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Hew  York,  Nevada,  Texas  and  Virginia. 
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CARBOMDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --The  new  America?  Heritage  ?,oom  in  I-iorris  Library  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  here  will  be  open  to  the  public  each  Sunday  afternoon 
from  2  to  5  p.m.,  Ralph  E.  iicCoy,  director  of  libraries,  has  announced. 

The  current  exhibit  in  the  room  is  of  letters  and  other  documents  of  General 
Ulysses  3.  Grant,  13th  president  of  the  United  States,  which  are  on  loan  from  the 
collection  of  James  S.  Schoff,  Mew  York  Gity  collector. 

Two  other  exhibits  of  the  Civil  Nar  period  also  on  loan  from  Schoff,  are  on 
display  in  the  library-- 2G  etchings  by  Edwin  Forbes,  depicting  I!Life  Studies  of  the 
Great  Uar, :?  in  the  first  floor  corridor,  and  items  from  Alexander  Gardner's 
•Photographic  Sketchbook  of  the  TJar,-;  in  the  Rare  Book  Room. 

The  Grant  exhibit  contains  a  document  which  Grant,  then  a  brigadier  general, 
wrote  from  Cairo  concerning  supplies,  fortifications  and  the  condition  of  his  troops. 
At  that  time  his  command  embraced  the  ports  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Ho.;  Bird's  Point, 
lio.;  Fort  Hold,  Ry,;  and  Hound  City,  111. 

Also  displayed  is  an  order  of  Grant's  regarding  enlistment  of  Negroes  after  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg.   'I  want  the  Negroes  all  to  understand  that  they  are  free  men," 
he  asserted.   If  they  are  then  anxious  to  go  with  their  masters  (rebel  officers) 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  preventing  it.  : 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  history  of  Batter}'  I,  Illinois  unit  which  fought 

in  the  Civil  War,  written  by  three  members  of  the  battery--Quartermaster  Thaddeus 

C.S.  Brown,  Sergeant  Gamuel  J,  Ilurphy  and  Bugler  Uilliam  C.  Putney--is  displayed, 

as  well  as  a  diary  kept  in  1353  by  Capt.  Charles  II.  Barnett,  commander  of  Battery  I. 

It  x/as  from  this  manuscript  provided  by  Schoff  that  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Press  is  publishing  Behind  the  Guns:  A  History  of  Battery  I,  2nd  Regiment, 
Illinois  Light  Artillery,"  scheduled  for  release  Feb.  1. 

The  American  Heritage  P«.oom  is  decorated  in  the  mode  of  the  mid- 19th  century,  with 
period  wallpaper,  massive  crystal  chandeliers  and  parquetry  floor.   Furnishings  of 
the  period,  a  number  of  pieces  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  are  used,  including 
a  cherry  chest  of  drawers  made  by  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  president.   Cther 
pieces  of  furniture  include  some  used  on  the  campus  of  the  University  many  years  ago. 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS  'Si'S  univehsiiv 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Feeding  hay  and  grain  in  complete  feed  mixture  has  some  advantages  over  other 
feeding  methods  in  managing  dairy  cattle,  writes  Howard  Olson,  Southern  Illinois 
University  dairy  specialist,  in  the  latest  issue  of  AGRICULTURE  AT  SOUTHERN,  bi- 
monthly publication  of  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculture.  He  reports  studies  indicate 
cows  on  the  complete  feed  give  more  milk  with  a  higher  output  of  protein  and  solids 
not-fat  than  those  receiving  grain  and  hay  in  conventional  ways  of  feeding. 

He  defines  the  complete  feed  as  one  in  which  all  the  ingredients — grain, 
supplements  and  roughages --are  mixed  together.  The  work  was  undertaken  after 
earlier  studies  on  free-choice  feeding  of  hay  and  grain  had  shown  some  limitations 
although  this  is  one  of  the  new  approaches  in  feeding  dairy  animals  in  which  the 
cow  eats  according  to  what  she  wants  instead  of  having  the  dairy  farmer  decide  how 
much  each  animal  is  to  receive. 

In  the  earlier  studies  on  free-choice  feeding  Olson  found  cows  ate  more  grain 
than  could  be  justified  by  increases  in  milk  production.  The  butter fat  content 
of  the  milk  also  was  depressed.  In  the  more  recent  study  ha  compared  three  ways 
of  feeding  high  levels  of  grain.  One  ration  provided  grain  and  hay  free  choice 
separately.  Another  offered  hay  free  choice  and  grain  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
each  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  produced.  The  third  ration  provided  the 
complete  feed  mixture  of  70  percent  grain  and  30  percent  coarsely  chopped  hay  free- 
choice  (all  the  cows  would  eat). 

Here  are  some  reported  findings. 

1.  The  cows  receiving  hay  and  grain  free-choice  separately  ate  more  total  feed 
than  those  that  received  the  complete  ration. 

2.  Cows  in  both  groups  consumed  hay  at  about  the  same  ratio  of  hay  to  grain, 
but  the  cows  on  free-choice  hay  and  grain  did  not  utilize  the  feed  as  efficiently 
as  those  getting  the  feed  in  which  grain  and  hay  were  ground  and  mixed  together. 
Those  getting  the  mixed  feed  produced  more  milk  with  higher  percentages  of  fat, 
and  solids  not  fat.  At  the  same  time  the  rather  high  percent  of  grain  in  the  feed 
had  no  harmful  effects  when  the  roughage  and  grain  were  fed  as  a  mixture. 
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Number  593  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

HARDSCRABBLE'S  LAST  LCG  HOUSE 

John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  criminal  will  return  to  the  scene  of  his  crime. 
It  also  is  said  that  a  native  born  Irishman,  prone  to  wander  far  afield,  cherishes 
until  his  end  a  yearning  to  return  to  the  "auld  sod,"  For  a  long  time  it  was  the 
practice  of  ancient  Chinese  to  gather  their  bits  of  gold  and  return  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  of  their  youth. 

It  may  have  been  a  somewhat  similar  inborn  trait  that  prompted  two  boyhood 
playmates,  neither  a  criminal  (convicted),  Irish,  nor  Chinese,  to  revisit  the 
Hardscrabble  community,  officially  designated  as  Gholson  School  District  No.  92, 
on  the  Saline-Hamilton  County  line. 

This  day-long  visit  was  a  leisurely  and  thorough  one  with  stops  at  the  houses 
still  lived  in  that  were  homes  in  1399,  a  year  when  both  visitors  were  pupils  in 
the  one  room  country  school.  Visiting  the  old  dwellings  did  not  take  so  long,  for 
there  are  only  five  of  them  left.  At  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  them. 
They  are  much  altered.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Uncle  Bill  Stevens  house, 
the  last  surviving  one  of  logs.  For  very  old  residents  it  has  an  interesting  story, 
having  been  raised  on  the  day  that  Ash  Brown  paused  at  the  end  of  the  row  a  good 
ninety  years  ago,  sat  to  rest  on  the  rail  fence,  looked  over  the  eight  acre  tobacco 
field,  got  down  on  the  other  side  and  walked  away.  He  returned  a  lifetime  later, 
an  old,  old,  man. 

The  visit  to  the  Uncle  Bill  Steven's  log  cabin,  one  of  the  earlier  stops 
made,  called  to  mind  other  log  houses  that  were  homes  within  the  school  district 
eixty-five  years  ago.  Thirty-one  occupied  and  two  abandoned  log  houses  were 
remembered  and  located.  A  good  two  thirds  of  the  district's  families  lived  in 
log  houses  at  that  time.  Only  one  of  those,  however,  was  primitive  enough  to 
have  a  dirt  floor.  -more- 
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Throughout  the  forested  region  between  the  Alantic  seaboard  and  the  prairies 
of  the  West  log  cabins  once  were  plentiful,  so  plentiful  tha£  they  were  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  America.  Persons  not  familiar  with  log  houses  can  learn  much 
by  visiting  a  few  of  the  survivors.  Those  once  familar  with  them  will  find  much 
to  revive  their  memories. 

Claims  and  counterclaims  about  the  origin  of  the  horizontal  log  house  have 
been  made.  No  evidence  has  been  found  that  the  pilgrims  began  them,  or  that  the 
English  at  Jamestown  built  them.  Colonists  from  Sweden  where  log  houses  were 
someuhat  common  came  to  Delaware  in  163G,  stayed  a  short  time  and  are  said  to  have 
built  log  houses  there.  Early  German  immigrants,  acquainted  with  loghouses  in 
their  native  country,  built  some  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  have  stated  that  loghouses 
orginated  among  iihe  Cherokee  Indians. 

With  logs  universally  available  and  with  an  ever  present  need  for  shelter, 
settlers  with  only  a  minimum  of  tools  and  simple  skills  could  build  log  cabins. 
Under  these  conditions  the  practice  of  building  them  may  have  been  a  kind  of 
natural  beginning  in  several  locations. 

How  ever  their  building  may  have  begun,  their  numbers  became  staggering. 
As  late  as  1355,  long  settled  New  York  State  still  had  17,500  families  living  in 
log  dwellings.  Few  of  the  first  settlers  in  Southern  Illinois  built  any  other  kind. 

A  book  could  be  written  about  log  houses.  The  person  visiting  one  of  these 
houses  still  in  use,  or  prowling  about  the  runins  of  one,  may  discover  many  features 
of  interest.  Was  it  a  round  log  structure,  or  were  the  logs  hewed  on  two  or  four 
slides?  Few  of  the  round  log  structures  remain.  Those  logs  hewed  on  four  sides 
never  were  connon.  The  Corners  may  be  doubled  notched,  corner  timbered,  full 
dovetailed,  half  dovetailed,  diamond  cornered,  or  squared  cornered. 

Was  it  roofed  with  clapboards?  Are  the  windows  its  orginal  ones?  Are  the 
floors  and  ceiling  joists  of  round  logs?   What  of  the  rafters?  How  was  it  chinked? 
Doubed?  What  of  the  fireplace?  Only  when  one  starts  out  to  answer  these  questions 
does  he  begin  to  understand  log  houses. 
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An  excellent  and  faithful  restoration  of  a  better  type  of  the  double  log 
house  with  a  fireplace  between  was  made  last  year  by  the  Saline  County  Historical 
Society  at  Harrisburg.   The  Aydelott  house,  built  a  mile  or  so  south  of  Horseshoe 
in  1G47,  was  brought  to  Harrisburg  and  rebuilt.  The  same  was  done  with  the 
Aydelott  barn  with  its  threshing  floor,  so  far  as  has  been  learned  the  only 
threshing  floor  left  in  America. 

Times  have  changed. 


(A  collection  of  John  Allen's  articles  has  been  published  in  booL  form  under  the 
title,  "Legends  and  Lore  of  Southern  Illinois."  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  book 
dealers  or  from  Area  Services,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
Price,  $4,  including  tax.) 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       —A  Southern  Illinois  University  professor 
of  secondary  education  xtfill  study  the  public  junior  college  in  Illinois  and  its 
part  in  the  larger  educational  movement. 

The  study  will  be  done  by  Daryle  E,  Keefer,  according  to  Clarence  E.  Samford, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  secondary  education. 

Keefer,  who  came  to  Southern  in  the  spring  of  1964  after  seven  years  of 
administrative  work  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  will  trace 
the  early  stages  of  the  junior  college  in  Illinois.  He  said  he  planned  to  follow 
this  first  study  with  other  phases  titled  "The  Depression  Years,"  "The  War  Years," 
and  "The  Period  Since  World  War  II." 

He  said  he  would  relate  Illinois  development  to  national  development  and 
attempt  to  explain  the  present  through  the  past. 

"As  in  all  historical  studies,"  he  said,  "it  is  hoped  this  knowledge  of  the 
past  may  interpret  the  present  and  help  plan  for  the  future." 

Keefer,  born  in  Mongo,  Ind.,  obtained  his  doctorate  in  education  and 
psychology  from  Northwestern  University  in  J946.  He  was  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  from  1951  to  1957. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       —Southern  Illinois  University's  Inter-Faith 
Council  will  observe  its  annual  Religion  in  Life  Week  Jan.  1G-24. 

John  P.  Nev7port,  professor  of  philosophy  of  religion  at  Southwestern  Baptist 
Seminary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  will  be  the  featured  speaker.  His  talk  sponsored  by 
the  Baptist  Student  Union,  will  be  at  7:30,  Thursday  evening  (Jan.  21),  in  Morris 
Library  Auditorium.  He  also  will  be  speaker  at  Freshman  Convocation  Jan.  21 . 

Newport  holds  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  William  Jewell  College,  Mo., 
the  master  of  theology  and  the  doctor  of  theology  degrees  from  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ,  and  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  Ferdinand  Potthast  will  speak  on  "Ecumenism"  at  9  p.m.,  Jan.  20,  in 
the  Library  Auditorium.  His  talk  is  sponsored  by  the  Newman  Center.  Fr.  Potthast, 
although  a  Catholic  priest,  is  a  student  enrolled  in  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  Student  Christian  Foundation,  Wesley  Foundation,  Canterbury  Club,  and  the 
Lutheran  Student  Association  are  sponsoring  The  Rev.  Malcolm  Boyd,  staff  member, 
Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Fr.  Boyd's  topic  will  be 
"The  Christian  in  the  Affluent  Society." 

The  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  is  planning  a  debate  and  several 
discussion  sessions.  The  debate,  scheduled  at  9  p.m.,  Jan.  1G,  in  Furr  Auditorium, 
will  deal  with  the  credibility  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  the  supernatural  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  affirmative  will 
be  taken  by  Robert  Wheatley,  professor  of  philosophy  at  SIU,  while  the  negative 
will  be  taken  by  Henry  Weiman,  Weiman  holds  a  doctoral  degree  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      —A  third  "VIP"  of  the  entertainment  world  has 
been  added  to  the  production  staff  of  the  modern-dress,  English-language  "Faust" 
which  will  be  staged  Feb.  13  and  14  by  the  Opera  Workshop  of  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Edith  Lutyens  Bel  Geddes  (Mrs.  Norman  Bel  Geddes),  noted  theatrical  and 
operatic  costume  designer  and  director,  has  been  engaged  to  costume  the  production 
which  will  have  seven  principals,  a  50-voice  chorus,  and  a  50-member  dance  company 
plus  assorted  specialty  per forcers  such  as  a  unicyclist,  a  tumbler,  a  fencing  team, 
a  hurdler,  a  gymnastic  team  and  some  basketball  players. 

All  three  of  the  notables—  Mar j or ie  Lawrence,  Opera  Workshop  director, 
Katherine  Dunham,  director  of  dance,  and  Mrs.  Bel  Geddes--have  been  associated 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

Miss  Lawrence,  who  joined  the  SIU  faculty  in  1960  as  research  professor  of 
music,  was  formerly  a  distinguished  Met  soprano  as  well  as  a  star  with  the  Paris 
Opera  Company  and  a  concert  artist.  Miss  Dunham,  who  has  been  appointed  artist-in- 
residence  on  the  SIU  faculty  this  winter  to  design  and  direct  the  dances  for  "Faust," 
directed  choreography  for  the  Met's  production  of  "Aida"  and  is  scheduled  to 
choreograph  another  Met  opera.  Mrs.  Bel  Geddes  costumed  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 
for  the  New  York  Opera  Company,  the  all-star  production  "To  Good  to  Be  Good," 
"South  Pacific,"  "Brigadoon,"  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blonds,"  the  Barnum  and  Bailey 
Circus. 

She  is  a  writer  and  editor,  producer  and  lecturer,  an  international  field 
hockey  player  and  Belgium's  champion  fencer. 

Mrs.  Bel  Geddes  has  already  visited  the  campus  once  to  discuss  the  costuming 
of  "Faust,"  and  will  return  Jan.  18  to  remain  until  the  final  curtain  goes  down. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  --The  year  1965  is  the  centennial  of  a  Southern 
Illinoisan  who  became  one  of  the  great  American  orators  and  whose  name  lives  on 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  through  a  descendant. 

William  Edgar  Borah,  United  States  Senator  during  the  terms  of  seven 
Presidents,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Fairfield  in  Wayne  County  on  June  29,  1365, 
just  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  freshman  on  SIU  campus  is  William  Edgar  Borah  II,  with  some  definite 
opinions  about  his  illustrious  great-uncle,  who  was  elected  to  the  senate  in 
1907  and  rose  to  become  a  figure  in  national  and  world  politics  until  his  death 
in  1940. 

The  namesake  is  a  slender  six-footer  who,  although  he  wears  the  flat-top 
haircut  of  this  generation,  nears  a  resemblance  to  the  Borah  of  Capital  Hill.  He 
was  born  seven  years  after  the   death  of  the  senator  but  has  read  history  books 
about  his  great-uncle  and  has  heard  stories  from  relatives  in  and  around 
Fairfield,  where  he  lives. 

What  has  impressed  him  most  about  his  ancestor? 

"I  would  say  it  was  his  self-determination,"  he  said.  "He  kept  driving  in 
spite  of  defeats.  And  there  was  the  loyalty  to  his  party  (Republican)  although 
he  was  mistreated  by  party  members.  And  there's  his  great  oratory.  I  think  he  was 
the  greatest." 

Young  Borah  is  the  son  of  the  late  Carl  M.  Borah  of  Fairfield,  who  died  in 
May  of  1960.  Carl  was  a  nephew  of  the  senator.  The  SIU  freshman's  mother  resides 
in  Fairfield,  also  the  home  of  his  two  sisters. 

Borah  the  student  said  he  intends  to  pursue  studies  in  government  and  possibly 
will  study  law  at  some  later  date.  He  offered  no  comment  when  asked  if  he  hopes 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  famed  senator. 
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Where  young  Borah  rides  a  bicycle  from  his  dormitory  home  on  the  campus,  his 
great-uncle  as  a  teen-ager  rode  a  horee  the  20  miles  from  his  home  to  the  Enfield 
Presbyterian  Academy,  where  he  studied  for  a  year.  Daily,  after  classes,  he  would 
ride  the  20  miles  home,  do  farm  chores,  then  study  by  firelight. 

An  account  says  Borah  delighted  in  debating  at  the  Enfield  Academy.  It 
reveals  he  was  poor  in  mathematics  but  excelled  in  Latin,  History  and  literature 
were  his  favorite  courses. 

After  a  year  at  the  academy  he  returned  home,  only  to  leave  with  a 
Shakespearean  troupe  to  play  Mark  Antony  in  "Julius  Caesar."  His  father  caught  up 
with  him  in  a  few  weeks,  however,  and  induced  him  to  return  home.  At  Fairfield 
the  son  became  interested  in  what  he  later  described  as  a  hotbed  of  politics. 

In  1884,  when  only  19,  he  delivered  a  public  speech  for  James  G.  Blaine, 
Republican  who  ran  unsucessfuily  for  President  against  Grover  Cleveland.  Blaine's 
running  mate  was  John  A.  Logan,  Civil  War  hero  and  orator  who  was  reared  in  the 
Murphysboro  area  of  Jackson  County.  Logan  was  the  source  of  Borah's  early  faith 
in  Republicanism,  an  account  said. 

Borah  made  his  name  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho,  where  he  settled  after 
studying  law  in  Kansas.  First  elected  in  1907,  Borah  grew  in  stature  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Though  many  disagreed  with  him,  history  records,  his  integrity 
and  sincerity  were  not  questioned  and  his  great  ability  was  respected. 

It  was  during  his  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations  after  World  War  I  that 
Borah  became  noted  throughout  the  world  as  a  great  orator.  Some  consider  his 
opposition  speech  Nov.  19,  1919,  as  the  equal  of  any  address  ever  made  before 
the  Senate.  He  was  a  prime  force  in  bringing  about  the  signing  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Peace  Pact  of  1923. 

Although  he  was  called  that  "Great  Isolationist,"  Borah  once  said  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  isolationist,  that  he  only  opposed  commitments  of  the  United 
States  to  a  given  line  of  procedure  in  a  future  exigency.  -tt- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan,      —Southern  Illinois  University's  department 
of  journalism  ranks  No.  16  in  the  United  States  in  enrollment  and  No.  12  in 
the  number  of  graduate  students,  Howard  R.  Long,  department  chairman,  announced. 

Long  said  the  ranking  is  based  on  a  report  in  the  Journalism  Quarterly, 
official  publication  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  which 
used  fall  term  enrollment  figures. 

The  SIU  department  of  journalism,  Long  said,  has  151  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduate  students,  with  52  of  the  total  doing  graduate  work.  In  addition, 
Long  said,  there  are  10G  freshmen  and  sophomores  taking  journalism  courses 
with  the  intention  of  going  ahead  in  journalism. 

Southern  has  one  of  49  accredited  programs  in  journalism  in  the  United 
States,  Long  said. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      —The  1965  dates  for  the  "Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom"  workshop  on  Southern  Illinois  University  campus  will  be  July  26  through 
Aug.  4. 

The  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the  SIU  department  of  journalism,  in 
cooperation  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe»Democrat,  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial 
Association,  and  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  and  is  designed  to  help  teachers 
use  newspapers  as  an  educational  device  within  the  classroom, 

Howard  R,  Long,  chairman  of  the  department  of  journalism  and  workshop 
director,  said  the  course  would  develop  plans  for  classroom  use  of  newspapers  in 
high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  elementary  schools.  The  faculty  will 
consist  of  SIU  staff  members  and  members  of  the  working  press.  Three  hours  of 
college  credit  is  offered. 

Derry  Cone  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who  has  assisted  with  the 
workshop  during  the  two  summers  of  its  existence,  will  return  this  year  as 
associate  director. 

Long  said  the  cost  of  the  10-day  workshop,  which  includes  room,  board, 
tuition,  and  recreation,  is  $105  for  residents  of  Illinois  and  $145  for  non- 
residents. For  commuters  the  cost  is  $35  for  Illinois  residents,  $75  for  non- 
residents. Regular  university  enrollees  can  take  the  course  for  a  participation 
fee  of  $10,  Long  said. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — Southern  Illinois  Unibersity  has  been  named  the 
operator  in  a  $10,700,000  project  to  open  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky. ,  as  a  theater  of 
operations  for  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

The  announcement,  made  late  Sunday  (Jan.  17)  by  President  Johnson  at  his  Texas  ranch, 
said  Southern  would  be  assisted  in  the  18  month  program  by  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  the  General  Electric  Company.  Details  of  the  assistance  and 
distribution  of  funds  will  be  known  when  the  actual  contract  is  signed  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  headed  by  Sargent  Shriver. 

President  Delyte  W.  Morris  of  Southern  has  named  James  D.  Turner  to  serve  as 
director  of  the  project  which  will  people  the  deserted  acres  and  buildings  of  the 
World  War  II  training  center  in  western  Kentucky  with  2,000  young  men  who  have  the 
"subculture  of  poverty"  riding  on  their  backs.  Turner,  46  and  a  native  of  Leake 
County,  Miss.,  is  a  professor  of  higher  education  and  former  director  of  the 
University's  East  St,  Louis  center. 

The  project  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Southern's  academic  arm  which  is 
headed  by  Robert  W.  MacVicar,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  MacVicar  said 
the  project  staff  will  start  assembling  immediately  and  the  camp  should  be  ready 
to  receive  its  first  contingent  of  trainees  by  early  summer. 

The  University's  proposal,  first  submitted  last  fall  to  the  0E0,  is  based  on 
the  collective  experience  of  all  departments  in  operating  a  20,000  student 
university.  It  includes  logistical  tables  for  everything  necessary,  from  buses 
to  bedsheets,  that  would  enable  some  400  Training  Center  Staff  members  to  receive 
these  2,000  young  men,  16  to  22  years  of  age,  and  help  them  change  their  outlook 
on  life  and  learn  marketable  skills. 

The   proposal,  now  approved  by  President  Johnson,  spells  out  in  detail  how 

Southern  Illinois  University,  as  contractor,  will  use  a  portion  of  the  36,000 

acres  and  1,600  buildings  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  75  miles  east  of  the  University's 
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Carbondale  campus.  It  will  assemble  a  staff  of  400  educators,  counselors,  artesans 
and  graduate  students,  and  house  them  on  the  training  center  "campus".  Key  members 
of  the  staff  who  will  form  the  cadre  of  the  400-man  unit  already  are  in  processs  of 
breaking  old  ties  and  preparing  for  the  move. 

The  staff  will  receive  and  process  166  young  men  each  month  who  have  signed 
one-year  contracts  with  the  0E0  representatives  in  their  home  communities  and  who 
will  receive  $50  per  month  to  accrue  while  they  are  in  training  and  $30  per  month 
pocket  money.  MacVicar  said  the  contract  provides  that  the  trainees  have  an  IQ  of 
at  least  90  and  no  record  of  convictions  for  felonies. 

The  staff  will  process  these  young  men  from  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the 
rural  slums  of  the  nation,  determine  where  each  should  start  on  the  road  to  self- 
respect  and  self-sufficiency,  and  house  them,  22  to  a  building,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  Resident  Fellow. 

The  screening  process  will  be  an  easy-going  affair,  designed  not  to  alarm  a 
young  fellow  who  has  a  history  of  failing  tests,  MacVicar  said.  "In  fact,  the 
entire  learning  process  will  be  in  a  series  of  easy  steps  through  which  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  speech  abilities  will  be  brought  to  an  acceptable  level. 
Classes  will  be  small  and  grouped  around  a  table  in  the  dayroom  of  the  living 
quarters.  Each  instructor  will  have  three  basic  responsibilities:  develop  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  speech  skills,  enhance  basic  cultural  education  and  change 
the  values,  attitudes  and  definitions  of  the  students  which  inhibit  their 
development." 

Basic  training,  involving  three  hours  of  classroom  and  three  hours  of  work 
experience  each  day,  will  continue  as  long  as  it  takes  the  individual  student  to 
become  ready  for  the  next  stage,  that  of  learning  a  skill.  In  general  this  should 
be  about  three  months,  but  may  be  as  short  as  one  month  or  as  long  as  six  months, 
MacVicar  said. 
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During  this  period  of  basic  training,  physical  deficiencies  and  health  problems 
will  be  solved.  Many  will  have  their  first  visits  to  the  dentist,  and  all  will 
take  part  in  a  physical  fitness  program. 

Throughout  the  basic  training  phase  the  student  and  his  personal  committee, 
composed  of  his  Resident  Fellow,  his  Group  Counselor  and  his  Academic  Instructor, 
will  be  probing  to  find  the  vocation  for  which  he  is  best  suited  and  most  interested, 
His  work  details  will  have  been  varied,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  a  number  of 
skills  and  the  chance  to  demonstrate  his  aptitude.  Now  he  is  invited,  and  gently 
prodded,  to  pick  a  vocation  from  a  lengthy  list  in  which  a  job  upon  graduation  is 
virtually  assured.  On  the  list  will  be  filling  station  attendants,  automotive 
service  specialists,  hospital  orderlies  and  ward  attendants,  freight  warehousemen, 
landscape  aides,  welders,  electrical  appliance  repairmen,  and  others.  All  have 
been  selected  because  of  immediate  need  for  workers  and  a  good  prospect  the  need 
will  continue. 

Phase  II  will  find  the  trainee  tapering  off  his  academic  work  and  spending 
more  of  his  time  learning  and  practicing  his  skill.  It  will  involve  trips  to 
factories,  part-time  work  in  nearby  communities  and,  in  the  case  of  landscape  aides, 
time  spent  in  field  camps  alongside  federal  interstate  highways,  assisting  with  the 
landscaping  work. 

"At  the  end  of  ten  months  to  a  year  the  youth  will  be  ready  for  graduation," 
MacVicar  said.  "He  will  find  a  place  in  the  large  culture  commonly  called  the 
'American  Society'  and  will  have  lost  his  identity  with  the  'culture  of  poverty*. 
He  will  have  a  skill,  a  job,  and  a  new  orientation  to  the  problems  he  will  face 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

"Our  proposal  is  not  visionary  and  impractical,"  MacVicar  said.  "We  realize 
that  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Training  Center  will  be  difficult,  but 
certainly  not  impossible.  The  methodology  remains  to  be  discovered.  The  process 
requires  the  development  of  a  theory,  the  test  of  it  by  experiment,  and  the  revision 
of  the  theory  to  fit  the  experimental  product,  just  as  in  any  other  scientific 
enterprise."  -30- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --A  first-hand  off- the- record  account  of  what  is  going 
on  inside  Communist  China  will  be  offered  when  Felix  Greene,  British-bom  California 
importer,  author  and  traveller,  is  presented  in  a  public  lecture  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Jan.  22. 

The  Asian  Studies  Committee  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  Graduate  School  are  sponsoring  Greene's  appearance  here.  He  will  speak  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  University  Center  Ballroom.  The  public  is  invited,  and  there  is 
no  admission  charge. 

Greene's  illustrated  talk  will  be  entitled  "What's  New  in  China,"  and  will 
be  based  on  his  late  1963  12,000-raile  tour  of  Inner  Mongolia,  during  which  he 
interviewed  Chou-En-Lai  for  the  second  time. 

Commissioned  by  British  television,  he  made  the  trip  with  a  camera  crew  and  a 
light  crew  that  brought  back  20,000  feet  of  color  film. 

On  the  1963  trip--his  third  over  th«  mainland  of  China — Greene  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  senior  civil  servants  and  commune  leaders  as  well  as 
artists,  doctors,  religious  people,  school  children. 

He  was  told  by  Chinese  officials  that  he  has  seen  more  facets  of  Chinese  life, 
good  and  bad,  and  had  interviewed  more  people  than  any  other  observer  from  the  West: 
since  Communist  rule  came  to  China. 

Greene's  latest  book  on  his  China  experience  is  "A  Curtain  of  Ignorance."  His 
previous  book,  "Awakened  China,"  was  a  best-seller  in  Great  Britain  and  its  paperback 
edition  in  this  country  has  gone  into  its  second  100,000-copy  edition.   Both  are 
available  in  the  SIU  Bookstore. 
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CARBOIIDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --A  clinic  will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Jan.  30  for  small  woodwind  and  vocal  ensembles  from  area  high  schools,  Melvin  L. 
Siener,  assistant  professor  of  music,  has  announced. 

Guest  lecturer  will  be  Reginald  Kell,  English-born  clarinet  soloist,  whom 
Siener  described  as  "universally  considered  one  of  the  finest  clarinetists  of  all 
times. ;l 

"ICell  has  revolutionized  clarinet  performance  and  has  given  it  the  stature  of 
a  solo  instrument  in  the  20th  century, :I  Siener  said. 

Through  the  years  Kell  has  been  active  in  music  education  and  his  students 
have  included  such  personalities  of  the  entertainment  world  as  Benny  Goodman  and 
Jose  Ferrer. 

Kell  will  give  a  lecture-demonstration  at  2  p.m.  in  Altgeld  Hall,  which  all 
SIU  music  majors  are  invited  to  attend,  Siener  said. 

The  high  school  ensembles  will  perform  from  9:30  to  11  a.m.  Clinic  sessions 
from  11  to  12:30  p.m.  will  be  conducted  for  groups  of  like  instruments  by  SIU 
woodwind  faculty  members:   flute,  Will  Gay  Bottje;  oboe,  George  Hussey;  bassoon, 
Lawrence  Intravaia;  clarinet  (reed  adjusting),  Robert  Rose. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Jan.   --The  fourth  annual  Intercollegiate  ^cenic  Design 
Competition  and  Exhibition  will  be  sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois  University's 
department  of  theater,  the  Hub  Electric  Company,  and  the  Gothic  Color  Company, 
Archibald  McLeod,  chairman  of  the  department  announced. 

The  event  is  designed  to  provide  scenic  designers  in  the  educational  theater 
with  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  work,  and  thus  to  stimulate  and  further  interest 
in  the  art  of  scenic  design,  said  McLeod. 

Student  designers,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are  invited  to  submit  a  design 
for  a  play  produced  or  planned  for  production  or  assigned  as  a  project  in  scene 
design  class  in  an  American  College  in  the  academic  year  1964-65.  Deadline  for 
submission  of  entries  is  June  1,  with  announcement  of  awards  scheduled  for  June  10. 

A  $200  prise  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  design  in  each  academic  classification, 
graduate  and  undergraduate.  Honorable  mentions  will  also  be  given  in  each 
classification,  according  to  McLeod. 

The  exhibition  shall  consist  of  the  winning  designs,  those  receiving  honorable 
mention,  and  a  number  of  designs  selected  bj'  the  judges  for  display.  The  exhibition 
will  for  the  first  time  be  a  feature  of  the  American  Educational  Theater  Association 
convention  in  Miami,  August  25-27. 

The  members  of  the  jury  include  Mordecai  Gorelik,  research  professor,  SIU 
department  of  theater;  Gene  Callahan,  film  art  director;  and  Andrew  J.  Kockman, 
head  of  Fine  Arts  Division,  SIU  Edwardsville  Campus. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.    — Six  Southern  Illinois  University  coeds  have  been 
chosen  finalists  for  the  1965  Military  Ball  Queen  title.  All  the  girls  were  chosen 
from  the  membership  of  Angel  Flight,  women's  auxiliary  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  unit. 

Military  Ball,  which  will  be  held  at  9  p.m.  Jan.  30  in  the  University  Center 
Ballroom,  is  the  climax  of  a  weekend  of  activities  sponsored  by  the  AFROTC  cadets. 
It  is  the  biggest  formal  event  of  the  year  at  Southern. 

The  new  queen,  who  will  be  selected  by  a  vote  of  t'ae  cadets,  will 
be  crowned  during  the  coronation  ceremony  by  last  year's  queen,  Miss  Kathy  Jones 
of  Joliet. 

The  "Angels"  who  have  been  chosen  finalists: 

Miss  Arlette  Alexander  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Vacs.   Thomas  M.  Alexander  of 
Granite  City.  A  19-year-old  sophomore,  she  intends  to  obtain  her  degree  in  apparel 
design  and  join  the  x;orld  of  fashion  designers. 

Miss  Martha  Edmison,  a  sophomore  who  was  selected  "Little  Colonel:'  for  the 
AFROTC  four  state  area  D-2  this  year,  will  compete  for  the  ROTC  Arnold  Air  Society's 
National  title  of  "Little  General"  at  the  Society's  National  Conclave  April  11-14 
in  Washington,  D.C,  The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Edmison  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
she  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  Sorority. 

Miss  Pam  Kidd  of  Metropolis  is  no  newcomer  to  this  kind  of  competition.  She 
was  an  attendant  to  the  1963  Homecoming  Queen  and  was  recently  chosen  Miss  Woody 
Hall.  A  sophomore  majoring  in  elementary  education,  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  John  R.  Kidd. 

Miss  Sidney  Ludwig,  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Ludwig  cf  Benton,  is  a 
freshman  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  She  was  a  participant  in  the  1964 
Freshman  Talent  Show  at  SIU. 

Miss  Judy  McDonald,  a  21-year-old  junior  majoring  in  elementary  education,  is 
secretary  of  her  floor  at  Baldwin  Hall.  Her  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
McDonald  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Velda  Smith,  a  freshman  member  of  Angel  Flight,  is  majoring  in  elementary 
education  at  SIU.  She  is  the  daughrer  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gaylord  Smith  of  Sandoval. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.    --Joel  Thomas,  former  Southern  Illinois  University 
voice  student  who  has  spent  the  last  year  in  concert  work  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
has  returned  to  sing  the  role  of  Mephistopheles  in  Southern's  production  of  "Faust" 
to  be  given  here  Feb.  13  and  14. 

Thomas,  31,  studied  here  two  years  under  ilarjorie  Laxjrence,  former  Metropolitan 
Opera  star  who  directs  the  SIU  Opera  Workshop,  Under  her  tutelage  he  won  a 
Metropolitan  Scholarship  from  the  Katherine  Long  School  of  Music,  which  he  used  for 
two  years  of  study  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  with  Rudolph  Szekely  formerly  of  the 
Budapest  Opera.  While  in  California  he  was  a  finalist  in  the  Met  auditions  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  stalwart  baritone,  formerly  of  Carbondale,  has  sung  concerts  in  Frankfurt, 
Munich  and  Salzburg,  and  in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he  now  lives, 

Thomas  has  been  assigned  two  opera  roles  for  performance  when  he  returns  to 
Austria  after  the  "Faust"  production  here--Iago  in  "Otello"  and  Amonasro  in  "Aida. " 
He  sang  the  latter  role  in  the  SIU  Opera  Workshop  of  "Aida"  in  1952. 

As  soloist  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Santa  Barbara,  Thomas  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Llewellyn  and  her  sister,  Mrs,  Hillman,  who  sponsored  his 
European  tour.  He  now  has  established  himself,  however,  and  plans  to  remain  in 
Europe  for  another  five  or  six  years. 

He  finds  much  greater  opportunities  for  a  young  operatic  singer  in  Europe  than 
in  America.   "There  are  150  opera  companies  in  Germany  and  Austria — the  United 
States  has  only  the  Met,"  he  said. 

All  operas  presented  in  Germany  are  given  in  the  German  language,  even  those  of 

Italian  and  French  origin,  he  said.  Now,  as  Mephistopheles,  he  must  learn  the  role 

in  English,  for  the  production  here  is  the  translation  by  Peter  Paul  Fuchs  of 
Louisiana  State  University. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Lawrence,  the  staff  for  the  production  includes  Katherine 
Dunham,  director  of  dance;  Mrs.  Norman  BelGeddes,  in  charge  of  costumes;  Robert 
Kingsburg,  production  coordinator;  Darwin  Payne,  stage  director  and  designer;  and 
Warren  van  Bronkhorst,  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  will  be  at  0  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  13,  in  Shryock  Auditorium, 

££?„se?263  §£  tx   P.m..  Sunday*.  .The  final  dress  rehearsal,  .Feb,  12  at  2  p.m.,  will  be 
open  without  charge  to  area  high  school  students.     -Ij-  ;    ' 
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CAPJSC11DALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  --ilodern  dress  and  an  English- language  libretto  will 
bring  the  forthcoming  Southern  Illinois  University  production  of  the  opera  :Faust:' 
out  of  the  Hiddle  Ages  and  into  the  20th  century. 

Using  the  modern  translation  of  Gounod's  1359  French- language  opera,  made  by 
Peter  Paul  Fuchs,  :iFaustn  will  be  staged  in  a  setting  of  Germany  at  the  time  of 
World  War  I— a  challenging  conception  for  the  entire  production  staff  and  cast, 
according  to  Burnett  Shryock,  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Rehearsals  are  in  full  swing  on  solo  roles,  directed  by  Marjorie  Lawrence, 
former  Hetropolitan  Opera  star,  who  is  director  of  SIU's  Opera  Workshop;  on  ballet 
sequences,  under  Katherine  Dunham,  noted  dancer  and  choreographer,  who  is  artist- 
in-residence  at  SIU  this  winter  to  serve  as  director  of  dance  for  ,:Faust1';  on 
chorus,  directed  by  Robert  Kingsbury,  and  on  orchestration,  directed  by  Warren 
van  Bronkhorst. 

Kingsbury  is  serving  as  coordinator  of  production.  Darwin  Payne,  lecturer  in 
both  fine  arts  and  theater,  is  serving  as  stage  director  and  designer, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --Sixteen  Southern  Illinois  University  agriculture 
faculty  members  spoke  at  27  different  meetings  in  27  locations  last  year,  according 
to  a  report  just  compiled  by  Ralph  Benton,  School  of  Agriculture  adult  education 
supervisor. 

They  discussed  26  topics,  ranging  from  welding  to  farm  management,  from  egg 
production  to  soil  fertility  and  weed  control. 

Upon  request  of  high  school  vocational  agriculture  instructors,  they  lectured 
at  short  courses  for  farmers  at  Assumption,  Carbondale  Community,  Dongola,  Freeburg, 
Highland,  New  Athens,  Norris  City,  Fatoka,  linckneyville,  Tamms,  Teutopolis  and 
Shawnee  at  Uolf  Lake.  Subjects  most  often  discussed  were  swine  management,  fertilizers, 
welding,  herbicides  and  insecticides,  soils  and  beef  production. 

Special  events  included  farm  cooperative  and  farm  credit  workshops,  an  agronomy 
field  day,  Swine  Day,  Dairy  Day,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Holstein- 
?reisian  Society,  all  taking  place  on  the  Carbondale  Campus. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan,      — Journalism  Week  April  7-10  will  be  slanged 
toward  Southern  Illinois. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  it  will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
where  it  is  an  annual  event  of  the  department  of  journalism. 

Students  of  journalism  will  join  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association 
for  a  banquet  at  SIU  April  9.  There  will  be  a  typical  Southern  Illinois  dinner 
and  the  special  favors  will  be  associated  with  Southern  Illinois,  according 
to  Charles  Clayton,  professor  of  journalism.  Speaker  will  be  a  native  of 
Southern  Illinois,  Joyce  Swan,  an  executive  of  the  Cowles  newspapers  in 
Minneapolis.  He  is  a  native  of  Marion. 

Final  event,  on  April  10,  is  High  School  Journalism  Day,  which  features 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Southern  Illinois  High  School  Press  Association. 
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Nuraber  594  in  a  weekly  series  —    !,It  Happened   in^^fe&erftDCiilinois"  --   a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

OUT  AT  DUTCH  JOHN'S  PLACE 
John  IT.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Numerous  nationality  groups  have  come  from  time  to  time  to  settle  in  Southern 
Illinois.   In  many  instances  they  have  formed  settlements  in  which  the  majority 
were  of  one  nationality  or  were  a  group  bound  together  by  some  cherished  objectives. 
In  many  of  these  communities  where  nationalities  settled,  the  language,  social 
customs,  church  affiliations,  and  other  practices  of  their  homeland  were  continued. 

Among  such  groups  were  the  French,  English,  and  those  frou  the  earlier  eastern 
settlements,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Americans.  There  also  were  later 
communities  of  Germans,  Irish,  Swiss,  Poles,  Italians,  and  others.  The  first  of 
the  national  groups  were  the  French  who  came  about  1700  to  settle  in  the  Cahokia- 
Kaskaskia  vicinity.  Others  came  to  settle  near  Vincennes  along  the  Uabash. 
Wherever  these  groups  settled,  the  careful  observers  still  find  bits  of  the  ancient 
practices  and  beliefs  they  brought. 

After  the  French  yielded  possession  of  the  Illinois  country,  the  English  began 
to  filter  in,  continuing  to  do  so  even  after  their  country  in  turn  had  surrendered 
to  the  American  colonies.  One  English  group  came  to  settle  in  Prairie  du  long 
Township,  Monroe  County,  where  they  did  much  to  influence  that  area.  A  second  and 
perhaps  the  most  influential  English  group  coming  to  Illinois  formed  an  English 
settlement  lying  about  Albion  in  Edwards  County.  These  settlers,  led  by 
George  Flower  and  Morris  Birkbeck,  made  many  significant  contributions  to  the  state's 
progress. 

Those  acquainted  with  Southern  Illinois1  story  will  recall  localities  known  by 
the  names  of  nationalities  that  settled  there.  There  were  a  great  number  of  German 
or  Dutch  settlements.  In  some  sections,  like  St.  Clair  and  Madison  Counties,  they 

practically  took  over.  There  is  hardly  a  county  in  all  Southern  Illinois,  however, 

that  has  not  pointed  with  pride  to  its  one  or  more  prosperous  German  farming  communities 
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It  generally  was  a  region  of  attractive  farmland  that  drew  German  settlers.  A 
German  settlement  in  Hardin  County,  however,  had  at  least  three  reasons  for  its 
being  located  there.  First  was  the  Illinois  Iron  Furnace,  an  iron  foundry  located 
northwest  from  Elizabethtown,   Since  the  building  and  operation  of  an  iron  industry 
required  skilled  help  that  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  pioneer  workmen  available, 
skilled  men  were  imported.  That  accounts  for  the  first  German  immigrants  in  the 
region.   In  addition  to  these,  others  came  to  farm  in  the  fertile  valleys. 

At  about  the  same  time  asiatic  cholera  arrived  in  the  St.  Louis-Belleville  area 
and  took  hundreds  of  lives.  Germans  living  in  those  areas  learned  that  the  Hardin 
County  region  was  free  from  cholera,  A  number  of  families  therefore  moved  to  the 
area.  Many  of  their  descendents  still  live  there  as  one  may  easily  see  by  looking 
at  names  on  rural  mailboxes. 

Until  recently,  some  of  the  buildings  they  erected  were  standing.  Now  a  few  of 
the  ruins  are  left,  One  of  these,  far  down  toward  the  end  of  an  old  road,  is  the 
"Dutch  John"  place,  called  that  for  John  Gearhardt  who  built  it  north  and  slightly 
west  of  Elizabethtown.  Taking  along  a  reasonable  amount  of  curiosity  and  imagination 
and  looking  the  ruins  over  carefully,  one  finds  several  points  of  interest.  Though 
the  site  has  been  deserted  for  a  long  lifetime,  remnants  remain  to  tell  their  part 
of  the  story. 

The  story  of  the  Dutch  John  house  is  interesting.   Its  brick  walls  are  different. 
Since  there  was  no  brick  yard  available  to  furnish  him  brick,  Dutch  John  set  about 
making  his  own.  He  built  his  own  forms  to  use  as  molds.  These  x;ere  to  make  odd- 
sized  bricks. 

The  bricks  produced  by  these  old  molds  were  about  8  by  12  by  3  inches.  They 
distinctly  were  handmade,  except  for  one  detail  where  it  may  well  be  said  they  are 
"footmade".  Instead  of  using  a  tamping  block  or  stone  to  firm  the  clay  in  the  mold, 
these  barefooted  brickmakers  tramped  the  clay.  The  hand,  foot,  and  fingerprints 
they  left  still  make  these  bricks  good  conversation  pieces. 
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These  bricks,  being  odd-sized,  didn't  offer  much  trouble  however.  The  builders 
simply  left  door  and  window  openings  in  sizes  to  fit  their  bricks.  The  doors,  door 
frames,  window;  openings,  window  frames,  and  even  sash  were  hand-made  to  fit  the 
openings.  Though  only  fragments  are  left  now,  they  are  enough  to  tell  the  story 
to  one  who  listens  closely. 

The  rock- walled  well  is  near  the  fallen  old  house.  Enough  of  the  fireplace 
remains  to  help  one  see  it  again.  The  lilac  bushes  that  bloom  each  year  must  be  100 
years  old.  The  clumps  of  jonquils  that  have  been  blooming  in  season  as  long  as  the 
oldest  person  living  remembers,  still  are  beautiful.  Sunken  stepping  stones  show 
T'jhere  pattways  led.  Traces  of  an  abandoned  roadway  tell  where  people  passed  by.  A 
few  remnants  of  rotting,  handriven  clapboards  tell  how  the  house  was  roofed.  There 
is  about  it  all  an  air  of  loneliness  that  almost  speaks  aloud. 

The  moral  is:  go  looking  for  old  houses. 

ft  ft  *  *  *   ft  *  *   ft  ft  ft   ftftftftftftftftftft 

Outlines:  All  that  remains  of  "Dutch  John's  Place,"  northwest  of  Elizabeth town. 
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By  Albert  Meyer         libraries  carbondals 

Last  year  was  not  as  dry  as  1963  in  most  Southern  Illinois  communities,  but  the 
region  fell  short  of  the  average  by  more  than  five  inches  of  rainfall  in  1964,  accord inf 
to  a  year-end  report  just  issued  bj'  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Climatology 
Laboratory  headed  by  geographer  Floyd  F.  Cunningham. 

Anna  fell  short  of  its  normal  rainfall  quota  by  nine  inches  last  year  to  top 
the  area  communities  in  differences  between  the  long  term  average  and  the  1964  total. 
Anna,  whose  average  annual  rainfall  is  43.56  inches,  normally  records  more  rain 
than  any  other  station  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Chester's  33.51  inches  for  1964  was  the  smallest  total  accumulation  in  the  area 
but  was  only  about  five  inches  below  normal.  Brookport  reported  the  highest 
accumulation  at  43.13  for  1964,  about  one  inch  above  normal.  Golconda  ended  the  year 
with  two  and  one-half  inches  more  than  normal. 

None  of  the  year's  shortages  were  record  lows,  according  to  the  report.  Several 
of  the  communities  had  less  rain  in  1963.  Others  with  more  extensive  rainfall  records 
show  lower  totals  in  1901,  1930,  1936,  1939,  1944,  or  1953.  The  wettest  years  for  the 
communities  included  in  the  report  were  either  in  1945  or  1957  when  the  accumulated 
rainfall  ran  as  much  as  25  inches  above  normal. 

Temperatures  for  the  year  averaged  about  normal.  Harrisburg  had  the  greatest 
range,  recording  9  below  zero  on  January  14,  1964,  and  107  above  on  August  3. 
Accumulated  snowfall  during  the  year  ranged  from  the  minimum  of  4.75  inches  at 
Brookport  to  22.5  inches  at  Sparta. 

Rainfall  during  December  was  about  normal  for  most  area  communities. 

The  accumulated  rainfall  total  for  1964  as  compared  to  the  long-term  average 
is  as  follows  for  the  reporting  communities:  Anna,  39.43  inches  in  1964,  43.56 
average  ;  Benton,  36,49  and  40.48;  Brookport,  43.13  and  46.73;  Carbondale,  37.53  and 
44.30;  Chester,  33.61  and  38.54;  Cobden,  35.11  and  43.44;  DuCuoin,  39.05  and  41.40; 
Elizabethtown,  46.24  and  46.43;  Glendale,  41.21  and  45.34;  Golconda,  46.69  and  44.30; 
Harrisburg,  37.79  and  44.06;  Makanda,  39.95  and  43.63;  McLe3nsboro,  37.43  and  43.53; 
Ht.  Vernon,  37.19  and  42.49;  and  Sparta,  34.06  and  39.38.  -am- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      —"All  the  men  in  that  battery  ought  to  be  made 
commissioned  officers  for  the  way  they  stood  by  their  guns  this  afternoon." 

These  were  the  words  of  an  infantryman  following  a  rugged  engagement  during 
the  Civil  War's  Battle  of  Perryville  in  October  of  1862,  a  battle  in  which  Battery 
I,  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  distinguished  itself. 

Through  the  Battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge  in  1863,  the  Atlanta 
Campaign  of  1864,  and  with  General  Sherman's  forces  on  the  famous  March  to  the 
Sea— from  Atlanta  to  Savannah--the  acts  of  this  fighting  group  are  recounted  in 
a  new  book  published  by  Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  "Behind  the  Guns:  The 
History  of  Battery  I,  2nd  Regiment,  Illinois  Light  Artillery." 

The  book,  with  the  release  date  of  the  1,000-copy  edition  set  for  Feb.  1,  was 
edited  by  Clyde  C.  Walton,  Illinois  State  Historian,  from  manuscripts  in  the 
collection  of  James  S.  Schoff  of  New  York  City.  The  accounts  were  written  by 
three  soldiers  in  the  unit,  Thaddeus  C.S.  Brown,  Samuel  J.  Murphy,  and  William 
G.  Putney. 

Although  the  stories  of  death  and  destruction  of  the  War  between  the  States 
are  there,  the  recorders  include  the  humor,  too. 

One  account  tells  of  General  Asboth's  order  during  the  Siege  of  Corinth  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  The  men  complained  to  officers, 
and  the  quartermaster  sergeant,  named  Brown,  told  of  the  condition  of  Battery  I 
to  General  Asboth.  After  maintaining  the  liquor  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  save 
the  battery  from  destruction  by  malaria  the  general  relented  and  signed  Brown's 
requisition  for  whiskey,  stipulating  that  every  dose  should  have  a  generous 
portion  of  quinine. 
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That  drug  being  scarce  and  costly, ':  the  account  reads,   the  most  of  the 
whiskey  the  men  got  wati  unadulterated.   One  thing  noticeable  connected  with  this 
event  during  the  summer  while  the  battery  stayed  at  Rienzi,  was  the  astonishing 
number  of  officers  from  different  regiments,  who  were  afflicted  with  malarial 
complaints  that  demanded  daily  calls  on  Captain  Barnett.  The  'dry  goods'  labeled 
'Quinine1  remained  like  the  'Widow's  cruse,1  but  the  'wet  goods'  labeled  'Old 
Rye'  replenished  not,  but  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  many  an  officer  felt 
its  revivifying  spirit  and  departed  with  a  satisfied  glow  of  health  upon  his  brow." 

Other  humorous  incidents  included  ones  about  the  bitter  wine  tonic,  the  target 
practice  with  bad  ammunition,  the  discourse  with  the  young  Southern  woman,  the 
slouchy  Irishman,  and  the  ,:chuck-luck"  game  out  of  sight  in  the  gravel  pit. 

The  men  mio   kept  the  records  went  into  much  detail,  which  should  please 
especially  students  of  the  Civil  War.  Names  of  men  in  the  battery  are  scattered 
through  the  book  and  an  appendix  lists  the  battery  personnel. 

Battery  I  was  formed  in  1361  by  Charles  W.  Keith  of  Joliet  and  Henry  B.  Plant 
of  Peoria.  More  than  a  hundred  men  were  mustered  into  service  in  December  near 
Springfield  and  left  for  Cairo  in  February,  1362.  The  battery  trained  at  Camp 
Paine  across  the  Ohio  River  in  Kentucky  until  March  7,  when  the  men  were  dispatched 
to  the  Southland. 

Copies  of  the  book  (price  $15)  can  be  obtained  by  mail  order  from  the  SIU 
Press  at  Carbondale.  The  University  book  store  on  the  Carbondale  campus  also  will 
have  copies  available. 
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CARB0NDAL2,  ILL.,  Jan.  —With  scientific  research  playing  an  increasingly 
vital  role  in  activities  of  the  nation's  large  universities,  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  completing  installation  of  new  and  enlarged  electronic  computing 
and  data  procession  facilities  with  vastly  extended  research  capabilities. 

E,  Robert  Ashworth,  director  of  the  research  and  instruction  division  of  SIU's 
Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center,  said  preliminary  study  indicated  the  new 
installation  will  increase  the  speed  of  research  computations  some  30  times  over 
that  of  older  equipment.  He  said  computing  costs  on  a  given  project  can  be  reduced 
as  much  as  10  times. 

Southern's  new  "total  information"  data  processing  and  computing  system  is 
built  around  an  IBM  7040  computer,  not*  in  operation  in  the  Carbondale  campus  Wham 
Education  Building  .  It  includes  a  wide  range  of  new  equipment,  and  some  presently 
in  use  in  temporary  quarters  in  a  converted  former  cafeteria  is  to  be  moved  to  the 
new  location. 

Ashworth  said  use  of  computing  facilities  by  SIU  researchers  has  increased 
fourfold  since  1960,  while  the  number  of  academic  units  receiving  computer  services 
increased  from  10  in  1960  to  more  than  30  last  year.  Current  computer  job  logbook 
contains  some  4G0  entries. 

"Our  primary  service  to  those  conducting  research  simply  is  to  run  by  machine 
the  computations  necessary  to  analj'ze  data  collected,"  explained  Richard  Jchettler 
of  the  computing  center  staff.   "We  can  do  in  minutes  what  could  take  weeks  <stx 
months  to  do  manually." 

First  major  research  project  using  Southern's  new  computer  was  the  long-term 
crystallic  study  of  Jose  L.  Amoros  and  Maria  L.  Canut,  internationally  known 
scientists  on  the  SIU  School  of  Technology  faculty  and  joint  recipients  of  the  1964 
Science  Prize  of  Francisco  Franco,  top  Spanish  scientific  award. 
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For  Amoros  and  Mrs,  Canut,  whose  work  is  considered  of  great  importance  to 
aerospace  planning  and  financed  in  part  by  funds  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Office  of 
Scientific  Research,  the  new  installation  means  much  faster  completion  of  the  vast 
scientific  computations  required  by  their  project. 

That  the  computer  facilities  are  of  importance  to  a  variety  of  research 
projects  underway  at  CIU  is  an  established  fact.  A  three-year,  National  Science 
Foundation-sponsored  study  of  stalk  rot  in  corn  conducted  by  a  contingent  of 
botany  and  chemistry  department  scientists,  for  example,  has  relied  heavily  on  the 
computers . 

Such  academic  units  as  the  psychology  and  sociology  departments  and  the  School 
of  Agriculture  have  been  among  the  most  frequent  users,  and  the  SIU  Transportation 
Institute  drew  on  computer  facilities  to  process  data  in  a  massive  study  of  barge 
and  towboat  accidents  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans. 

To  help  train  students  and  others  in  the  use  of  such  equipment,  the  SIU 
Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  also  serves  an  instructional  function.  In 
addition  to  regularly  scheduled  classes  for  engineering  and  mathematics  students, 
it  conducts  short  courses  on  computer  operation  for  faculty  members,  area  businessmen 
and  others. 

And,  while  its  uses  in  research  and  instruction  are  an  important  function, 
Ashworth  explained,  the  center  also  plays  a  major  role  in  meeting  administrative 
needs  of  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses  of  SIU. 
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CARBGNDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   — Winter  quarter  enrollment  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  totaling  20,344,  is  up  more  than  14  per  cent  from  the  same  term  last 
year,  according  to  figures  released  by  Registrar  Robert  A.  McGrath. 

Included  are  14,501  students  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  an  Edwardsville  campus 
enrollment  of  6,343.  The  Carbondale  figure  is  up  14.1  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  while 
the  Edwardsville  figure  is  an  increase  of  14.5  per  cent. 

McGrath  said  the  enrollment  also  is  up  373  from  the  fall  term,  continuing  a 
pattern  of  increased  winter  attendance  x;hich  began  two  years  ago.   Carbondale  campus 
winter  enrollment  is  up  654  from  the  fall  term,  while  attendance  at  the  Edwardsville 
campus  dropped  slightly. 

"The  increases  over  a  year  ago  occur  at  all  student  classification  levels," 
McGrath  said,  :ibut  the  wave  of  on-coming  students  definitely  is  demonstrated  by  an 
increase  in  the  freshman  class  of  1,133  or  almost  20  per  cent.s: 

The  numbers  of  sophomores  increased  by  0.3  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  juniors  by 
1.4  per  cent  and  seniors  by  17.7  per  cent.  Greatest  increase  was  among  graduate 
students,  up  by  633  or  35.3  per  cent. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      —Former  organist-choirmaster  at  churches  in 
Rome,  Italy  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Clarence  Ledbetter,  who  joined  the  music 
department  faculty  at  Southern  Illinois  University  last  fall,  will  be  presented  in 
an  organ  recital  Sunday  (Jan.  31)  at  4  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium  here. 

Ledbetter  will  play  three  Bach  compositions,  Reger's  "Fantasia  and  Fugue  on 
B-A-C-H,  Opus  46,"  Dis tier's  "Trio  Sonata  for  Organ"  and  "Variations  on  a  Noel" 
by  Marcel  Dupre. 

Ledbetter  won  his  first  study  grant  from  the  Organ  Institute,  Methuen,  Mass., 
and  a  year  later  began  his  European  study,  concert  and  recording  work. 

From  1958  to  1960  he  studied  at  the  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome, 
where  he  served  as  organist-choirmaster  at  St.  Paul's  American-Episcopal  Church. 
After  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  studied  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
where  he  completed  the  master  of  music  degree  last  year.  He  is  at  present 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  musicology  at  Washington 
University. 

While  in  Europe  Ledbetter  gave  more  than  60  organ  recitals  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Norway.   He  has 
played  at  St.  Thomas  Church  and  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  and  has  given  recitals  in 
Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --Area  high  school  students  are  invited  to  be  guests 
without  charge  of  the  music  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Feb.  12, 
Lincoln's  birthday,  for  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  Opera  Uorkshop  production  of 
"Faust, :r  according  to  Robert  Kingsbury,  production  coordinator  for  the  opera. 

The  opera  will  be  sung  in  English  and  costumed  in  20th  century  attire. 

Southern's  Opera  Uorkshop  is  directed  by  Marjorie  Lawrence,  former  Metropolitan 
Opera  star  who  has  been  professor  of  voice  at  SIU  since  1960.  Catherine  Dunham, 
dancer  and  choreographer  who  recently  designed  and  directed  dance  sequences  for  the 
motion  picture,  'The  Bible,  has  been  appointed  artist- in-residence  at  SIU  to  serve 
as  director  of  dance  for  the  ;!Faust"  production.  Costume  director  is  Hub*   Edith 
Luytens  BelGeddes,  who  has  designed  costumes  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  for  the 
Barnurn  and  Baily  Circus. 

The  dress  rehearsal  will  begin  at  2  p.m.  Friday  afternoon.  The  public  performances 
will  begin  at  8  p.m.  Saturday  night,  Feb.  13  and  at  4  p.m.  Sunday  Feb.  14.  All 
performances  will  be  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      --Enrollment  has  jumped  23  per  cent  over 
January,  1964,  to  a  total  of  1,200  for  the  Winter,  1965,  tern  at  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Vocational»Technical  Institute. 

VTI  offers  one-and  two-year  programs  in  a  wide  range  of  technical  and  semi- 
professional  fields.  It  was  established  in  September,  1954. 

Two-year  students  work  toward  Associate  in  Business  or  Technology  degrees, 
while  one-year  students  are  enrolled  in  certificate  programs,  according  to  E.J.  Simon, 
dean  of  SIU's  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 

VTI  offers  a  rounded  program  of  college-level  instruction  which  includes 
a  broad  base  of  General  Studies  along  with  technical  subjects. 

Two-year  courses  include  accounting,  electronic  data  processing,  legal  and 
medical  secretarial,  architectural  and  automotive  technology,  dental  hygiene  and 
laboratory,  electronics,  machine  tool,  printing  and  mortuary  science.  Among 
one-year  programs  are  cosmetology,  practical  nursing  and  welding. 

Located  in  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  10  miles  east  of 
Carbondale,  the  VTI  campus  was  transferred  fromi  federal  to  state  ownership  last 
month.  It  contains  23  World  War  II  buildings  on  a  138-acre  tract. 

Southern's  1965-67  budget  suggests  $2  million  for  classroom  construction 
as  the  first  permanent  building  for  the  campus.  Present  plans  call  for  eventual 
replacement  of  World  War  II  ordnance  plant  structures  now  in  use  with  permanent 
classroom  buildings,  shops,  laboratories  and  residence  halls. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  .  -.  q    i  £ 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  /\pR  1  b  ^"^^ 

Carbondale,  Illinois  llllNQls  ufl^fe 

Phone:   453-2276  3EE3^>^ 

Number  595  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
coluam,  editorial  use. 

INAUGURATION  DAY 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Teachers  have  been  credited  with  arousing  in  an  occasional  boy  an  ambition  to 
"grow  up  and  become  president."  Heretofore  only  one  teacher,  Woodrow  Wilson,  is 
recalled  as  having  reached  that  suggested  goal.   On  yesterday,  however,  the  teacher- 
president  ratio  changed  when  two  former  teachers  were  solemnly  installed  in  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Tresidency,  the  two  highest  offices  the  nation  can  bestow. 

It  hardly  would  be  proper  to  say  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  but  it  can 
be  said  that  Southern  Illinois  was  well  represented.   In  addition  to  a  number  of 
solitary  travelers  j  Wayman  Presley  was  there  with  7  railroad  cars,  248  people,  to  witness 
the  inauguration.  Thus,  some  of  it  happened  to  Southern  Illinoisans. 

Though  the  general  pattern  of  the  event  has  changed  little  in  15C  years,  each 
has  been  a  bit  different,  enough  so  to  make  each  succeeding  one  of  increased  interest. 
The  writer  decided  it  was  time  to  see  one  and  also  visit  his  son  in  Washington,  so 
arrived  a  few  days  earl}'. 

The  waiting  time  was  spent  in  wandering  over  the  scene  to  observe  the  preparations 
being  made.  Grandstands  and  bleachers  using  a  million  board  feet  of  lumber  were 
fwund  along  the  course  planned  for  the  parade. 

A  number  of  first  aid  stations  was   scattered  about  with  doctors,  nurses  and 
ambulances  assigned  to  stand  by.  Luckily  all  these  went  through  the  day  with 
practically  no  customers.   One  soldier  was  reported  to  have  fainted.   Another  man 
fell  and  skinned  his  head.  Then  a  woman  fainted  and  a  man  stepped  from  the  curb 
and  hobbled  ax^ay  with  a  "crick"  in  his  back.   In  an  accident  way  the  day  was  a 
failure. 

-more- 
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In  addition  to  the  temporary  balcony  at  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol  there  were 
a  few  acres  of  seats  in  the  vicinity.  Through  the  good  offices  of  two  brigadier 
generals  and  a  civilian  friend  two  excellent  seats  were  had  on  a  platform  east  of 
the  balcony  where  the  ceremonies  were  to  be  held.  Except  for  a  hefty  and  rather 
opaque  gentleman  who  didn't  sit  still,  the  view  was  excellent.  The  day  was  bright 
and  brisk  and  the  crowd  in  rare  good  humor.  The  only  complaint  heard  was  an 
occasional  'Down  in  front. i: 

Between  these  seats  and  the  balcony  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  of  about  300 
voices  was  seated  just  beyond  this  prejudiced  old  Marine's  favorite  band.  Thousands 
of  other  watchers  were  seated  in  the  valley  between. 

Security  guards,  city  police,  soldiers,  sailors  and  a  lot  of  snoopy  eyed  men 
were  all  about  even  on  roof  tops.  There  also  were  two  Marine  manned  helicopters 
hovering  above.  Manholes  and  waste  cans  were  thoroughly  inspected.  They  even  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  thermos  bottles,  brief  cases  or  anything  toted. 

With  some  5,00C  men  working  at  the  job  very  few  arrests  were  reported.  Two 
poor  chaps  with  a  .22  rifle  who  didn't  knot*  it  was  inauguration  day  explained  from 
jail  that  they  were  going  to  Virginia  to  hunt  squirrels.  It  was  pleasing  to  see 
the  calm  and  thorough  manner  in  which  security  measures  were  carried  out. 

With  a  seating  plan  in  hand  it  was  not  difficult  to  identify  those  on  the 
balcony.  Mrs.  Johnson  with  her  American  Beauty  red  coat  and  hat  was  easy  to  spot, 
likewise  Mrs.  Humphrey. dressed  in  light  blue.  It  was  easy  to  find  the  Vice 
President  by  his  expansive  high  forehead. 

The  writer  was  much  impressed  by  the  calm  dignity  and  earnestness  of  the 
inaugural  address.   It  increased  confidence  in  the  strength,  integrity  and  indurance 
of  things  American,  leaving  a  feeling  that  our  nation  is  still  the  hope  of  a 
free  people. 

-more- 
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There  were  numerous  Little  incidents  of  human  interest  during  the  day.  A  bus 
arrived  with  a  sign  saying  Vice  -resident  Humphrey's  Relatives,'1  and  unloaded 
amid  cheers.  The  58  piece  band  from  Doland,  South  Dakota  High  School,  total 
enrollment  153,  likewise  received  a  warm  greeting.  One  of  the  horns  still  used  in 
this  band  is  the  same  with  which  high  school  student  Hubert  Humphrey  added  to  the 
din  when  he  was  a  student  there. 

President  Johnson  gave  those  charged  with  his  protection  a  start  when  he 
ordered  his  car  stopped  while  he  crossed  over  to  shake  hands  with  the  drum 
majorettes  of  the  Southwestern  Texas  State  College,  his  alma  mater.  Then  Mrs.  Johnson 
stepped  forth  to  hold  the  family  Bible  on  which  the  President  took  the  oath  of  office. 

Altogether  it  was  a  great  day  that  left  one  feeling  thankful  that  he  is  an 
American. 

An  advertisement  in  today's  Washington  paper  reads:    -- 

"For  Sale:  A  million  feet  of  good  lumber  used  only  one  day. 

Reilly  the  Wrecker" 
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From  Bill  Lyons  , 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,    Illinois  southern  Illinois  universe; 

UdJ.uwuuuJ.wy        j.j.j.iuu*.u  j  ]Rr,  C^^DOND---— " 

Phone:  453-2275 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.    --A  chance  for  pre-college  students  to  get  a  taste 
of  campus  life  for  four  weeks  this  summer  is  provided  by  the  ninth  annual  High 
School  Communications  Workshops  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Marion  Kleinau  of  the  SIU  department  of  speech,  workshops  coordinator,  said 
Speech,  Oral  Interpretation,  Drama,  Photography,  and  Journalism  Workshops  will  be 
offered  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  July  5-31, 

"We  feel  this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  young  people  to  spend  a  month 
on  a  college  campus  studying  in  their  chosen  field  of  interest,"  Mrs.  Kleinau  said. 
"In  addition,  we  have  planned  a  social  and  cultural  program  which  should  enhance 
its  benefit." 

Beside  classroom  instruction,  the  workshops  will  consist  of  field  trips,  a 
trip  to  the  Municipal  Opera  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  wide  variety  of  social  activities 
including  swimming,  dancing,  horseback  riding,  wiener  roasts,  picnics,  and  attendance 
at  productions  of  the  Southern  Players  drama  group. 

Total  expense,  including  room,  board,  and  tuition  for  the  full  four  weeks, 
will  be  $100.  One  scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  each  workshop  division  to  an 
outstanding  participant. 

This  is  the  first  year  for  the  Oral  Interpretation  workshop,  designed  to  give 
the  student  experience  and  instruction  in  reading  prose,  poetry,  and  drama. 
Mrs.  Kleinau,  an  expert  in  this  area,  will  be  its  director. 

Other  workshop  directors:  Theater,  Charles  Zoeckler;  Speech,  C.  F.  Harrison; 
Photography,  C,  William  Horrell;  and  Journalism,  W.  Manion  Rice.   Related  to  the 
Journalism  workshop,  divided  into  newspaper  and  yearbook  sections,  will  be  the 
fourth  annual  High  School  Journalism  Clinic  for  Teachers  July  12-24. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2275 

(Editors:   Here  is  a  story  especially  suited  to  your  school  or  youth  page.) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.    --April  1  is  the  deadline  for  application  for 
Southern  Illinois  University's  National  Science  Foundation  summer  training 
institute  for  outstanding  high  school  students. 

The  eight-weeks'  program,  beginning  June  21,  will  offer  college  level  work  in 
five  major  subject  areas.   Students  selected  also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
research  in  areas  of  their  choice. 

Howard  J.  Stains,  associate  professor  of  zoology  who  will  direct  the  institute, 
said  students  with  outstanding  records  but  who  are  financially  pressed  should  not 
hesitate  to  apply,  as  some  financial  assistance  will  be  available  to  help  offset 
costs. 

Students  who  have  finished  their  junior  year  in  high  school  will  receive 
preference,  Stains  said,  but  exceptionally  well  qualified  students  in  any  grade 
will  be  considered. 

Selection  will  be  based  chiefly  on  recommendations  of  teachers  and  principals, 
scholastic  averages,  grades  in  science  courses  and  participation  in  science  and 
other  academic  pursuits. 

Study  to  be  offered  in  the  1965  institute  is  in  the  areas  of  psychology, 
vsiology,  engineering  science,  physical  sciences,  and  information  theory,  which 
includes  operational  and  computer  matheuatics. 

Stains  said  SIU  received  inquiries  from  more  than  2,500  students  throughout 
the  nation  into  last  year's  program.   Participation  is  limited  to  some  50  top 
applicants, 
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By  Albert  Meyer 

Who  knows,  the  time  may  come  sooner  than  expected  when  farmers  will  be 
''fertilizing"  the  air  in  their  fields  of  growing  crops  with  carbon  dioxide  gas  to 
increase  yields.  Plant  scientists  are  working  on  the  idea  and  the  results  look  promising, 
says  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Southern  Illinois  University  soil  specialist. 

As  yet  a  practical  way  of  adding  carbon  dioxide  to  fields  mechanically  has  not 
been  developed,  he  says,  but  as  the  world  population  grows  and  the  need  for  more  food 
and  fiber  increases  greatly,  the  way  undoubtedly  will  be  found. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  something  animal  life  wants  to  get  out  of  the  body  as  a  waste 
in  exchange  for  oxygen.  Plants  need  this  carbon  dioxide  as  the  primary  raw  product 
for  manufacturing  sugar  with  the  sun's  energy  in  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  the 
substance  giving  green  color  to  plants.  The  process  is  called  photosyntfc§§is  which 
really  makes  all  life  possible  since  animal  life  depends  on  plants. 

Although  considerable  carbon  dioxide  is  released  from  decaying  plant  residues 
in  the  soil,  plants  need  about  four  times  as  much  as  is  released  from  the  soil.  Most 
of  the  needs  come  from  carbon  dioxide  already  in  the  atmosphere.  Much  of  it  enters 
the  plant  through  the  leaves  and  stems  rather  than  through  the  roots.  The  greatest 
requirements  come  during  the  warmer  and  brighter  times  of  the  day  when  plants  are 
busiest  manufacturing  food.   Scientists  have  found  carbon  dioxide  concentrations  in 
corn  fields  rising  sharply  at  night  and  going  down  during  the  day. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  attention  to  substantially  increasing  the  carbon 

dioxide  content  in  greenhouses.   Experiments  have  shown  that  increasing  the  concentratic 

three  times  doubled  the  output  of  carnation  blossoms.   Similar  findings  have  been 

reported  in  growing  roses  and  tomatoes  in  greenhouses. 

Vavra  has  been  experimenting  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  release  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  corn  field  by  using  mulches  of  alfalfa  hay,  both  on  the  surface  and 
incorporated  in  the  soil  for  comparison  of  effectiveness  in  releasing  carbon  dioxide 
from  decaying  materials.  Other  mulch  possibilities  are  ground  corn  cobs,  sawdust  and 
manure.   Not  enough  information  has  been  gathered  yet  to  form  definite  conclusions, 
he  says.  -am- 
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From  Bill  Lyons  . 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  'V^-ko 

Carbondale,  Illinois  ,,1^-^ 

Phono:  453-227G  SSSKoftS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.    --A  single  laser  light  bean  one  day  night  carry  the 
entire  communications  system  of  the  nation  from  coast  to  coast,  an  electronics  research 
authority  told  a  Southern  Illinois  University  audience  here  Friday  (Jan.  29). 

Herbert  F,  Trotter,  Jr.,  noted  physicist  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  General 
Telephone  and  Electronics  Laboratories,  Inc.,  said  such  a  beam  could  carry  50  million 
television  programs,  all  the  radio  and  telephone  voices,  data  to  feed  all  the 
electronic  computers,  "and  still  have  enough  capacity  left  over  to  carry  all  the 
first  class  mail." 

Trotter  said  a  postal  system  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  nV-tnail"  of  World  Far 
II,  with  letters  photographed,  transmitted  and  reprinted,  could  use  a  laser  beam  to 
send  a  letter  from  New  York  to  California  "before  the  sender  got  out  of  the  post 
office." 

While  many  technical  problems  concerning  the  laser  beam  remain  to  be  solved, 
Trotter  said,  it  obviously  holds  many  e::citing  promises  for  future  use  in 
communications. 

In  a  program  sponsored  by  the  SIU  School  of  Technology,  Trotter  demonstrated 
the  laser  by  beaming  across  the  room  music  from  a  stero  record  player.   Two  speakers, 
not  connected  to  the  player,  picked  up  the  separated  channels  of  music  carried  on  a 
single  invisible  laser  beam.  The  speakers  could  be  silenced  merely  by  waving  a  hand 
across  the  beam. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  2S--The  first  $543,000  accruing  from  student  welfare  and 
recreation  fund  fees  paid  by  students  will  be  used  to  provide  a  1,500- seat  auditorium 
at  the  Edwardsville  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University, 

The  University's  board  of  trustees  approved  today  a  suggestion  by  President 
Delyte  W«  Morris  that  priority  in  use  of  the  building  fund  be  given  to  completing  the 
interior  of  the  ball  room-auditorium  at  the  University  Center  on  the  new  campus. 
Other  portions  of  the  Center  and  the  shell  of  the  ball  room  are  now  under  construction, 
with  funds  from  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  Morris  said  the  largest  auditorium 
presently  on  the  Edwardsville  campus  seats  only  200. 

A  welfare  and  recreation  building  fund  fee  of  $15  per  quarter  was  approved  by 
the  board  at  its  December  meeting.  Collection  of  the  fee  will  start  with  the  fall 
quarter. 

For  the  third  straight  year,  President  Delyte  U.  Morris  told  the  board,  winter 
term  enrollment  has  exceeded  the  traditionally  heaviest  fall  quarter  figure,  and 
students  now  number  20,044. 

Two  visiting  professors  headed  the  appointments  list,  a  working  journalist  and 
commentator  from  Ireland  and  a  home  economics  educator  from  Tennessee.  Liam  Diarmuid 
Bergin  of  Ireland  will  join  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  journalism  for  the  spring 
quarter.  Miss  Drusilla  Crary  Kent,  director  of  home  economics  education  for  26  years 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  will  join  the  SIU  faculty  for  the  winter  and  spring 
quarters.  She  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Columbia  University. 

Other  appointments  include  George  Hi  Fraunfelter  as  assistant  professor  and 
curator  of  geology  in  the  University  Museum,  Michael  Zunich  as  associate  professor  in 
home  economics,  and  Ralph  E.  Margetts  as  coordinator  in  the  International  Services 

Division. 

Ralph  E.  McCoy,  director  of  libraries,  was  given  the  additional  assignment  of 
special  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs;  Ferris  S.  Randall  was 
promoted  to  associate  professor  and  named  head  librarian  at  the  Morris  Library;  and 
Cameron  Meredith,  professor  in  the  Education  Division,  was  named  executive  director  of 
the  State  and  National  Public  Services  Division,  a  position  created  by  the  revision 
of  University  Statutes.  -30- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  29  —  The  Southern  Illinois  University  board  of 
trustees  today  reelected  its  chairman,  vice  chairman  and  secretary  to  serve 
duriv.g  1965. 

John  Page  Wham,  Ceutralia  attorney  and  son  of  the  late  SIU  Professor 
George  D.  Wham  ('96),  will  serve  his  12th  term  as  chairman.  He  was  first 
appointed  to  the  board  in  1949. 

Kenneth  L.  Davis,  Harrisburg  businessman  and  former  Saline  County  superintendent 
of  schools,  starts  his  fifth  term  as  vice  chairman.  He  also  was  first  named  to 
the  university  board  in  1949. 

Melvin  Lockard,  Mattoon  banker,  begins  his  12th  term  as  board  secretary. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  board  in  1953. 

Other  members  of  the  board  are  Dr.  Martin  V.  Brown  oil   Carbondale,  Harold  R. 
Fischer  of  Granite  City,  Arnold  H.  Maremont  of  Chicago,  Liiidell  Sturgis  of 
Metropolis  and  (ex  officio)  Ray  Page,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sturgis  will  continue  as  board  representative  on  the  board  of  trustees, 
State  Universities  Retirement  System;  Dr,  Brown  on  the  Merit  Board,  University 
Civil  Service  System;  and  Lockard  on  the  board  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Foundation.  Davis  was  named  board  delegate  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Higher  Education,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  March  7-10. 
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(Editors:   A  vocational  report  for  your  school  papers) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —Job  opportunities  for  college- trained  geologists  now 
are  bright  after  being  in  the  doldrums  for  two  or  three  years,  maintains  Ctanley  E. 
Harris,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  geologj'  department. 

Once  again  the  traditional  employers-- the  oil  and  mining  companies  and  government 
agencies-- are  seeking  well-trained  young  geologists.  They  also  are  finding 
opportunities  in  other  fields,  he  said.  As  a  result  universities  are  having  difficulty 
finding  qualified  graduates  with  bachelor's  degrees  for  their  own  graduate  and  research 
positions. 

Harris  cited  two  major  circumstances  for  the  earlier  dearth  of  jobs  for  graduating 
geologists,  reflected  in  declining  enrollments  in  college  geology  programs  beginning 
about  1959. 

One  causa  was  an  apparent  oversupply  of  oil  and  mining  industry  products,  causing 
companies  to  shift  their  emphasis  from  production  and  exploration  to 
distribution  and  product  promotion.  At  the  same  time  the  federal  government  slowed 
doxm  on  stockpiling  strategic  materials.  Numerous  professional  geologists  were 
released  from  jobs  in  industry  and  government  to  compete  for  available  positions. 

The  other  problem  was  the  growth  of  nationalism  in  developing  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America  where  foreign  investments  in  oil  field  and 
mining  operations  were  either  seriously  restricted  or  taken  over  by   the  new  nations. 
This  left  more  geologists  looking  for  jobs. 

Now  the  picture  is  brightening  as  raining  and  petroleum  firms  are  returning  to 

development,  Harris  said.  Most  unemployed  geologists  have  been  absorbed  in  the  new 

expansion  and  new  geology  graduates  are  sought. 

Harris  also  pointed  to  other  fields  in  which  geologists  are  finding  a  place. 
These  include  water  resource  development  and  water  and  sediment  control  problems;  the 
production  and  preparation  of  mineral  products  such  as  cia3',  limestone,  and  gypsum; 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  earth  science  instructional  programs  in  public 
schools,  requiring  geology  as  part  of  the  teacher  preparation.  SIU  geology  graduates 
are  employed  in  all  these  areas,  Harris  said. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.   — Southern  Illinois  University  has  completed  documents 
leasing  two  tracts  of  land  to  the  federal  government  for  99  years  for  a  proposed 
expansion  of  the  Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  facilities,  according  to  Robert 
Merz,  project  leader  for  the  Center.  The  SIU  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
leasing  proposal  in  December. 

One  tract,  about  90  by  200  feet,  and  a  connecting  driveway  is  on  the  Carbondale 
campus  between  Thompson  Woods  and  Campus  Drive  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the 
Agriculture  Building.  Ilerz  says  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  planning  an  office  and 
laboratory  building  for  the  site. 

The  other  tract  of  about  40  acres  is  on  University  Experimental  Farm  land  west 
of  the  Federal  Small  Fruits  Research  Center  two  miles  west  of  the  campus.  This  area 
will  be  used  for  greenhouses,  a  pond  and  planting  area  for  forestry  research.  Merz 
says  plans  already  are  being  drawn  for  constructing  the  pond.  A  $5C,00C  appropriation 
for  architectural  fees  and  planning  has  been  approved  by  Congress.  Funds  for 
constructing  the  facilities  have  not  yet  been  appropriated. 

The  Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  is  one  of  five  such  U.S.  Forest  Service 
units  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  0.  The  center  now  occupies  eight  offices  and  a  classroom 
in  Southern's  Agriculture  Building.  Merz  says  the  proposed  new  facilities  would 
provide  more  space  for  his  growing  staff  and  their  research  activities  and  would 
free  Agriculture  Building  needed  by  the  University. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  DIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE ,  ILL.,  Feb.    — Subjects  such  as  hog  prices,  packer-producer 
relationships,  swine  buildings  and  materials,  and  advancements  in  developing  meat 
type  hogs  will  be  explored  at  the  eighth  annual  Southern  Illinois  University  Swine 
Day  Feb.  11.   Sessions  will  begin  at  S:30  a.m.  in  Muckleroy  Auditorium  of  the 
Agriculture  Building. 

The  program  will  feature  discussions  by  swine  specialists  and  hog  farmers. 
They  include  Bill  Haase,  swine  specialist  and  hog  buyer  for  Swift  and  Co.;  Carl 
Foster,  swine  producer  from  Ridgway;  Robert  Greene,  purebred  Hampshire  breeder  of 
Amesworth,  Iowa;  E.  Dale  Purkhiser,  University  of  Kentucky  swine  extension  specialist 
working  with  pork  producers  in  western  Kentucky;  and  Robert  Rust,  meats  extension 
specialist,  Iowa  State  University,  an  authority  on  new  pork  cutting  techniques  and 
meat  type  hogs. 

Registration  will  be  at  C:50  a.m.  in  Muckleroy  Auditorium.  Bean  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  U.  E.  Keepper,  will  welcome  the  Swine  Day  visitors  at  ^:30  a.m. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  animal  industries 
department  in  cooperation  with  the  SIU  division  of  Extension. 
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University  Da an 
Completes  Survey 
Of  AID  Programs 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Feb.   — Robert  Jacobs,  dean  of  International  Services  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  has  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  University's 
English  language  teaching  program  being  conducted  in  the  African  country  of  Nigeria 
under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 

Jacobs,  who  spent  three  weeks  in  Nigeria,  with  stops  in  London,  remarked  that 
the  Nigerian  people  and  the  Ford  Foundation  are  highly  pleased  with  personnel  sent 
by  SIU  to  work  in  the  program. 

Four  employees  of  English  Language  Services,  Inc.,  are  in  Nigeria  under  contract 
with  Southern.  They  are  stationed  at  modern  language  centers  set  up  at  Kaduna, 
Enugu,  Ibaden  and  Lagos. 

In  London  Jacobs  conferred  with  education  officials  on  the  work  being  done  in 
Nigeria.  He  said  the  Ford  Foundation  is  interested  in  keeping  Britain  informed  about 
the  program.  Nigeria,  a  former  British  protectorate,  has  a  British  type  school 
system. 

Southern  has  four  other  world  programs  going  in  Africa  and  Asia.  In  Mali,  a 
team  will  assist  the  lilnistry  of  Education  in  developing  an  institute  to  support 
teacher  training  and  in  Senegal  a  program  has  developed  to  further  the  education  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  working  in  that  country.  A  semi-professional  manpower  training 
program  at  the  Afghan  Institute  of  Technology  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  western 
Asia  country  of  Afghanistan.  Oldest  program  is  in  Vietnam,  where  teams  from  SIU 
have  been  conducting  teacher  training  and  vocational  training  programs  since  I960. 

The  programs  in  iiali,  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam  are  financed  under  contracts  with 
the  federal  Agency  for  International  Development. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  — Ninety  per  cent  of  agriculture  college  graduates  are 
not  going  back  to  the  fara. 

rlost  are  entering  many  fields  closely  connected  with  agriculture  which  are 
essential  to  farmers,  according  to  an  article,  :This  Business  of  Agriculture, :;  in 
the  current  issue  of  SOUTHERN  ALUMNUS,  a  magazine  for  Southern  Illinois  University 
alumni . 

Agriculture  schools  throughout  the  nation  are  sending  fewer  and  fewer  graduates 
to  the  farms,  a  direct  result  of  greater  production  per  man  and  automation  and 
mechanization  in  farming  operations.  W.E,  Keepper,  SIU  School  of  Agriculture  dean, 
believes  the  trend  will  continue.  With  the  increase  in  size  and  decrease  in  number 
of  farms  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  services  performed  for  farmers  by 
outside  concerns.  There  will  be  a  growing  demand  for  men  trained  in  agriculture  to 
provide  these  services,  he  says. 

Gerald  Glasco,  a  1957  SIU  agriculture  graduate,  is  cited  in  the  magazine  as 
being  one  of  many  modern  farmers  who  seek  and  apply  new  ideas  for  better  farming. 
He  says  he  depends  on  representatives  of  business  and  industry  to  relay  information 
that  might  save  him  a  dollar  here  and     an  hour  there,  boost  his  corn  and  wheat 
yields,  and  control  or  prevent  animal  and  plant  disease.  These  representatives 
bridge  the  distance  between  his  farm  near  Marion  and  the  research  laboratories  and 
test  plots  throughout  the  country. 
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Number  596  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois1'  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use, 

ONE  DAY  FOR  LOVE 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

People  observe  many  special  days.  They  keep  coning  around  and  are  regularly 
observed,  often  without  even  wondering  why.   Some  of  these  named  days  are  of 
American  origin  and  of  comparatively  recent  selection,  well  within  the  memory  of 
older  persons.  Others  are  importations,  centuries  old. 

Among  the  newer  days  regularly  celebrated  are  Armistice  Day  that  has  become 
Veterans1  Day,  and  Mothers1  Day.  Then,  going  backward,  one  comes  to  Memorial  Day 
that  once  was  called  Decoration  Day.  Farther  back  come  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Independence  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  fore  going  are  on  the  "All  American" 
list.  One  of  these,  Memorial  Day  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  southern 
Illinois,  for  it  was  here  that  the  first  formally  planned  observance  of  the  day 
appears  to  have  been  in  1G66. 

In  addition  to  the  days  that  have  had  their  beginnings  in  America  there  are 
many  other  inherited  ones.  Among  the  more  enjoyable  ones  of  these  is  St.  Valentines 
Day,  many  centuries  old.  Knowing  more  about  this  special  day  that  dates  from  the 
balmy  days  of  Rome  could  add  to  its  enjoyment,  and  to  a  better  appreciation  of  its 
story.  It  may  also  add  to  an  und erst and ing  of  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  present 
practices  of  the  day. 

While  it  has  been  known  since  about  the  year  400  as  Valentine's  Day,  it  was 
being  celebrated  in  Rome  much  earlier  when  it  was  known  as  the  Lupercalia  or 
February  Feast.  There  it  was  to  honor  Lupercus,  one  of  the  Roman  pastoral  gods. 
In  the  fifth  century  Pope  Gelasius,  taking  note  of  the  regular  and  widespread 
observance  of  the  day,  gave  it  the  present  name  and  fixed  its  date  as  February  14. 
Some  of  its  practices  were  changed  somewhat  in  order  to  better  conform  to  ideas  of 
the  church.   Instead  of  the  Lupercalia  it  became  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  honor  of 
a  martyred  Catholic  priest,  -more- 
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According  to  the  story,  Valentine  had  been  cast  into  prrison  because  he  had 
performed  marriages  for  Roman  soliders.  This  was  in  violation  of  the  decree  of 
Emperor  Claudius  II,  who  had  banned  the  marriage  of  soldiars,  saying  that  it  made 
them  restive  and  dissatisfied.  Among  those  for  whom  Valentine  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator.  This  son's  father  did  not  approve  of  the 
bride  and  pressed  charges  against  Valentine,  who  was  promptly  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  died. 

How  love  and  St.  Valentine's  Day  became  associated  begins  to  be  apparent  very 
early.   Even  before  the  priest  was  cast  into  prison  for  violation  of  the  emperor's 
edict,  young  men  had  been  drawing  names  of  maidens  who  would  become  their  "steadies" 
for  the  year.  Some  features  of  this  practice  were  offensive  to  churchmen  and 
resulted  in  one  priest  initiating  the  practice  of  having  young  men  draw  the  names 
of  saints  whom  they  x^ere  supposed  to  study  and  emulate  until  the  next  drawing.  This 
practice  did  not  arouse  any  great  enthusiasm  among  the  young  men  and,  somehow, 
the  practice  of  drawing  maidens'  names  survived,  even  until  today. 

Another  ancient  belief  that  must  have  had  influence  was  the  one  that  would 
have  birds  select  their  mates  on  February  14.   If  birds,  why  not  lovers?  This 
belief  also  is  found  recorded  in  England  by  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 

The  practice  of  drawing  names  and  presenting  gifts  prevailed  for  centuries  in 
England.   In  some  cases  these  were  gifts  of  considerable  value. 

In  1797  a  book  entitled  "The  Young  Man's  Valentine  Writer"  was  on  the  best 

seller  list  in  England.   It  was  to  guide  the  smitten  sv/ain  in  his  writing  efforts. 

One  specimen  of  an  old  Valentine  gem  that  may  have  come  from  such  a  guide  goes  like 

this : 

You  have  got  half  a  kiss, 
I  have  got  another, 
Let  us  make  a  whole  one,  then, 
By  putting  them  together. 


-more- 


As  early  as  1667  packets  of  lace,  frilly  paper,  and  other  needed  parts 
for  Che  *do  it  yourself  cult  were  on  sale.  From  the  efforts  of  these  designers- 
makers  many  gorgeous  and  complicated  products  came.  Some  designs  made  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago  are  now  collector's  items  and  conmand  fancy  prices. 

Except  for  an  occasional  party,  the  day  has  been  given  over  mostly  to  school 
children  who  design  and  make  an  infinite  assortment  of  Valentines  to  give  to 
each  other  or  are  taken  home  to  their  mothers. 

About  1900  the  craze  for  comic  Valentines  came.  These  often  were  very  crude 
and  in  ill  taste.  In  fact,  250,000  of  them  were  barred  from  the  mails  at  the 
Chicago  post  office  in  1930  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  obscene.   In  that  year 
Chicago  post  office  handled  over  a  million  Valentines. 

After  some  2000  years  the  observance  of  Valentine  Day  seems  to  be  a  permanent 
fixture.  Anyway,  who  would  want  to  discard  it? 
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(Editors:   This  story  is  especially  offered  for  your  school  or  youth  page) 

Southern's  Engineers 
Plan  Open  House  Day 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.   --Southern  Illinois  University  will  be  host  to  high 
school  students  from  throughout  the  area  at  an  ''Engineering  Guest  Day'  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  April  3. 

Sponsored  by  the  SIU  School  of  Technology,  the  day's  program  will  include 
e2:hibits,  demonstrations,  displays,  tours  and  discussions  on  such  subjects  as 
career  opportunities,  college  admissions,  housing,  scholarships  and  part-time  job 
opportunities. 

Special  events  scheduled  on  the  SIU  campus  at  the  time  include  a  national  NCAA 
gymnastics  meet  in  the  Arena  and  a  'Know  Your  Universit}'"  exhibit  in  the  University 
Center. 

Dean  Julian  H.  Lauchner  of  the  SIU  School  of  Technology  said  high  school 
students  wishing  to  attend  should  make  plans  as  early  as  possible.   Further  information 
is  being  mailed  to  school  principals. 

Lauchner  said  the  guest  day  was  planned  to  help  students  interested  in 
engineering  as  a  career  get  a  first-hand  look  at  the  engineering  program  offered  by 
SIU.  Engineering  is  one  of  five  areas  of  study  in  the  School  of  Technology. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.    — Production  phases  of  farming  are  quite  well  mechanized 
in  England  and  Scotland  but  farmers  there  are  far  behind  American  counterparts  in 
applying  automation  and  mechanization  to  chore  work  and  materials  handling,  says 
J.  J.  Paterson,  Southern  Illinois  University  agricultural  engineer.  He  has  just 
returned  from  nearly  three  months  in  the  British  Isles  visiting  farmers  and  experiment 
centers. 

Durability  and  arrangement  of  farm  buildings  have  discouraged  chore  labor 
mechanization,  he  points  out.  Wood  is  scarce  and  stone  is  plentiful.  Hence,  farm 
buildings  almost  entirely  are  of  stone,  brick  or  concrete  with  thick,  durable  walls. 
Most  have  been  in  use  for  generations. 

Barns  or  sheds  for  livestock  and  farm  equipment  often  are  arranged  in  a 
rectangle  or  square  and  open  into  an  inner  courtyard  which  once  was  useful  for 
protecting  farm  animals  from  enemies  but  now  is  used  for  storing  manure  and  moving 
livestock  or  equipment  in  and  out  of  the  buildings.  Entry  to  the  courtyard  usually 
is  through  an  opening  at  one  corner. 

The  arrangement  and  permanent  nature  of  the  structures  is  not  well  adapted  to 
electrification  and  mechanization  for  feeding  and  manure  disposal.  Host  farmers 
still  use  hand  labor  for  feeding  and  they  remove  waste  from  barns  with  wheelbarrows. 
Tractors  with  front-end  loaders  are  used  outside  for  loading  wagons  with  manure  or 
with  silage  for  feeding  from  the  "bunker"  type  horizontal  silos  common  in  the  British 
Isles.  Dairy  farmers  quite  often  use  mechanical  milking  equipment  and  some  now  are 
installing  bulk  cooling  tanks  instead  of  using  milk  cans. 
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Tractors  are  usee-  aiuost  universally  for  crop  production  power,  Paterson  says. 
Combines  are  used  for  grain  harvesting  in  the  more  level  farming  areas,  especially 
in  England,  but  tractor- drawn  binders  still  are  common  in  Scotland.  Threshing  grain 
from  stacks  with  tract or- powered  threshing  machines  is  done  during  the  winter.  Oats, 
barley  and  wheat  are  the  common  grains.  Grass  is  more  common  than  legumes  for  hay 
production.  Potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  turnips  are  widely  grown  for  food  and  livestock 
feed.  Uhile  mechanical  harvesting  is  used  for  all  of  these  crops,  stones  and  clods 
are  a  limiting  problem  in  many  areas. 

The  multi-bottom  plow  used  by  the  American  corn  belt  farmer  to  turn  the  soil 
rapidly  is  less  often  seen  in  the  British  Isles.  The  prevalence  of  stones  on  the 
hilly  fields  limits  plow  sizes  to  one  or  two  bottoms  with  spring-:. ounted  points 
which  can  be  operated  amid  the  stones  and  can  be  removed  and  sharpened.  Tractors 
can  move  only  at  extremely  slow  rates  in  plovring  such  stony  fields,  Paterson  says. 
The  stones  are  used  to  fence  the  fields  but  never  seem  to  be  exhausted. 
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SIU  CCUIITIIY  COLUifll 
By  Albert  lleyer 

The  general  price  level  in  the  African  economy  is  three  times  as  high  as  in 
1932  and  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1946,  but  not  so  for  the  farmer,  says  Herman  11. 
Haag,  Southern  Illinois  University  agricultural  economist  in  discussing  "What's 
Ahead  in  1965."  The  farm  price  level  in  December  was  three  and  a  half  times  the 
depression  low  of  1932  but  2  per  cent  below  1946, 

Farmers  have  continued  to  be  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  since  1955  because  the 
prices  they  must  pay  for  commodities  used  in  production  and  living,  interest,  taxes 
and  wages--those  of  non-farm  origin--have  continually  inched  upward  in  comparison 
to  the  prices  farmers  received  for  the  commodities  produced.  He  thinks  the  trend 
will  continue  in  1965. 

Three  strong  farming  trends  have  been  evident  since  World  War  II  and  likely 
will  continue  for  another  10  years,  Haag  says.  These  are:   fewer  and  larger  farm 
businesses,  greater  specialization  in  production  enterprises,  and  greater  dependence 
on  capital  and  production  supplies  from  non-farm  sources.   In  another  10  years  farms 
will  become  either  commercial  business  operations  or  residential  farms  which  serve 
as  homes  for  retired  farmers  and  for  part-time  farmers  depending  mainly  on  other 
jobs  for  incomes.  However,  this  will  not  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  family  farm, 
he  says. 

Farm  income  msy  be  a  little  higher  in  1965  than  last  year,  depending  on  commodity 
prices.  Grain  prices  will  average  below  1954  by  about  the  same  amount  as  the      \ 
government  loan  rates  are  lowered.  The  upward  trend  in  grain  yields  will  continue. 
The  January  price  of  protein  feeds  was  down  about  $10  a  ton  from  last  year  and  will 
not  change  much  in  the  next  six  months. 

Current  data  indicates  the  1955  pig  crop  will  be  less  than  35  million  head, 

smallest  since  1953,  and  prices  will  average  about  $17,35  per  hundred  pounds,  the 

same  as  in  1961. 
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Although  beef  price?'  may  be  higher  the  last  half  of  the  year,  the  averages 
for  the  year  may  be  under  1964  ?.s   ouch  as  a  cent  a  pound  for  good  grade  steers  and 
two  cents  for  choice  grade  calves. 

Americans  consumed  an  average  of  33  pounds  of  poultry  meat,  mostly  broilers, 
last  year.  Supplies  may  be  even  larger  this  year  but  prices  likely  will  remain  abou* 
the  same.  Egg  production  has  gone  up  9  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years,  only  half  as 
much  as  the  population  increase.  Prices  may  be  doxjn  a  little  during  the  first  half 
of  1955  but  will  average  out  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Milk  production  has  been  staying  at  about  125  billion  pounds  annually  for  the 
last  three  years  and  will  stay  about  the  same  this  year. 

The  last  t^?©  soybean  crops  have  each  been  about  700  million  bushels  but  the 
demand  has  been  stronger  this  crop  year  than  last.  Prices  for  the  1955  crop  will 
depend  on  acres  harvested,  yields,  and  the  demand  for  oil  and  meal  ne::t  fall,  Haag 
expects  more  acres  will  be  planted  this  year  and  oil  prices  may  be  down  a  little 
next  year, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      «A  Southern  Illinois  University  botanist  has 
undertaken  the  massive  task  of  providing  Illinois  plant  lovers  with  a  key  to  plant 
life  around  them  --  a  multi-volume  series  of  books  containing  detailed  descriptions 
and  drawings  of  every  plant  found  in  the  state. 

Robert  H.  Mohlenbrock,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  SIU  botany  department,  said  the 
books  will  be  published  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Press  in  a  series  titled 
"The  Illustrated  Flora  of  Illinois."  First  book  is  expected  next  fall,  and  as 
many  as  33  more  may  follow. 

Mohlenbrock  will  write  about  naif  the  series,  and  will  edit  the  rest.   Texts 
of  the  first  seven  volumes  are  nearing  completion,  with  five  artists  now  at  work 
on  the  drawings. 

Mohlenbrock  said  the  series  will  mark  the  first  attempt  in  any  state  to  compile 
a  complete  indexing  of  plant  life.  At  least  10,000  different  plants  are  to  be 
found  in  Illinois,  and  possibly  a  great  many  more. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  descriptions,  the  books  will  carry  maps  showing  the 
range  of  each  plant  within  the  state,  information  on  its  usual  habitat  and  keys 
to  urusual  characteristics  by  which  the  layman  could  distinguish  it  from  others. 
Identifying  characteristics  also  will  be  detailed  in  separate  drawings. 

Mohlenbrock,  other  SIU  botany  staff  members  and  graduate  students  already 
nave  collected  thousands  of  plant  specimens  in  field  trips  over  the  state.  Material 
also  has  been  gathered  from  natural  history  museums,  botanical  gardens  and  other 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 

Some  plants  believed  previously  unknown  to  science  have  been  found, 
Mohlenbrock  said,  as  well  as  some  unknown  to  this  country  and  several  previously 
unknown  to  Illinois.   Three  of  these  were  discovered  at  the  Pine  tiills  Field 
Station,  an  SIU  research  area  35  miles  southwest  of  Carbondale. 
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An  editorial  advisory  board  including  some  of  the  nation's  top  botanists 
has  been  named  to  work  with  Mohlenbrock  on  tae  gigantic  undertaking. 

Board  members  and  their  special  botanical  fields  are  Gerald  W.  Prescott, 
Michigan  State  University,  algae;  Constantine  J.  Alexopoulos,  University  of  Texas, 
fungi;  Aaron  J.  Sharp,  University  of  Tennessee,  bryophytes;  Rolls  14.  Tryon,  Jr., 
Gray  Herbarium,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ferns,  and  Robert  Thorne,  Rancho  Santa  Ana 
Botantical  Garden,  Claremont,  Calif.,  flowering  plants. 

Moalenbrock  said  the  "Flora"  series  not  only  will  add  to  the  botanical 
knowledge  of  Illinois,  but  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  undertakings  in 
other  states.  Me  said  it  should  prove  of  value  to  botanists  around  the  world, 
as  many  of  the  plants  to  be  described  are  found  over  much  of  the  earth. 

Mohlenbrock  is  a  native  of  Murphysboro,  and  received  two  degrees  from 
Southern  before  doing  his  doctoral  work  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
Author  or  co-author  of  more  than  75  publications,  he  has  been  on  the  SIU  faculty 
since  1953. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  s°uTHER«  SrBO^^5 

Carbondale,  Illinois  SIU  TO  SPONSOR  ubraw^ 

Phone:   453-2276  TOUR  OF  RUSSIA 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.    --  Some  openings  still  remain  for  a  Russian  language 
study  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union  scheduled  for  this  summer,  according  to 
Joseph  R.  Kupcek  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  department  of  foreign  languages. 

An  intensive  Russian  language  and  history  study  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Carbondale  Campus  June  21-July  30,  The  travel  and  study  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  from  August  2-23. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  the  three-week  tour  are  not  required  to  enroll  in  the 
six-week  study  course,  but  university  credit  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  also 
take  the  on-campus  course,  Kupcek  said.   Students  may  also  take  the  study  course 
without  making  the  tour. 

Cost  of  the  tour  is  estimated  at  $900. 

Information  on  the  program  is  available  from  Joseph  R.  Kupcek,  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages,  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  ^_£-bS 

Carbondale,  Illinois 
rtione.     <oj-zz/e>  libraries  carbons 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      —  Twei:ty-three  dependents  of  two  Southern  Illinois 
University  educational  teams  in  South  Viet  Nam  will  be  evacuated  as  a  precaution, 
Robert  Jacobs,  dean  of  International  Services  at  Southern,  said  Monday. 

Jacobs  said  the  13  SIU  educators  in  Saigon  and  surrounding  area  will  remain 
at  their  work  but  that  11  wives  and  12  children  involved  will  be  moved  out  in 
orderly  fashion. 

"Word  received  in  the  United  States  indicates  the  situation  is  not  critical 
in  areas  where  our  people  are  working  but  as  a  precaution  the  government  is  moving 
out  dependents,"  Jacobs  said. 

Jacobs  said  he  v/as  told  evacautions  would  be  completed  in  10  days  to  two  weeks. 
Evacuees  have  their  choice  of  going  to  Manila,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong  or  the  United 
States. 

"Those  \tfho  choose  one  of  the  foreign  cities  will  go  there  on  a  wait-and-see 
basis,"  Jacobs  said,  "It  means  if  the  situation  clears  sufficiently  in  Viet  Nam, 
they  can  be  returned.  If  they  come  to  the  United  State,  in  all  probability  they 
will  remain  here," 

SIU  team  members  are;  Elementary  institute  team--Harold  L,  DeWeese  of  Carbondale, 
chief  of  party;  Fred  J,  Armistead,  Harrisburg;  Donald  Darnell,  native  of  Akin  in 
Franklin  County;  John  R,  LeFevre,  Carbondale;  Harold  E,  Perkins,  native  of  Benton; 
Harold  E,  Richardson  of  Oswego,  N.Y.;  and  Irwin  J.  Suloway  of  Oak  Park;  Vocational 
team— Keith  M.  Humble  of  Carterville,  chief  of  party;  Alfred  E.  Di  Pietro,  Johnston 
City  native  who  went  to  Viet  Nam  from  Texas;  Arthur  G.  Greer  of  Oswego,  IT. Y., 
Christ  Kardas  of  LaGrange,  111,,  Lewis  Runkle  of  Peoria,  and  Clifford  F.  Kaiser 
from  California, 

All  have  wives  with  them  except  Darnell,  who  is  single,  and  Kardas,  a  widower. 

The  DeWeeses  and  the  LeFevres  have  three  children  each  and  the  Perkinses,  Suloways, 

and  Runkle s  two  each. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  --Designed  to  analyze  physical  capabilities  of  persons 
with  heart  disease  and  assist  in  placing  them  in  suitable  jobs,  the  Cardiac  Work 
Evaluation  Unit  on  Southern  Illinois  University  campus  has  received  55  applicants 
since  its  establishment  in  September,  1963. 

Sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Heart  Association,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  Carbondale  Clinic,  and  SIU,  the  unit  is  planned  especially  for  Region  14 
--  the  33  lower  counties  of  Illinois. 

"But  we  are  taking  care  of  patients  from  anywhere  within  the  state,  :  said 
Dr.  Eli  L.  Borkon,  director  of  the  unit. 

He  said  patients  who  are  physically  unable  to  continue  their  jobs  because  of 
heart  disease  will  be  given  aptitude  and  ability  tests  and  referred  for  retaining  in 
the  field  that  seems  most  appropriate.  Retraining  is  usually  provided  through  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Dr,  Borkon  emphasized  no  actual  job  placement  work  x*ould  be  done  by  the  unit. 
"Tie  will  study  demands  of  specific  jobs  and  match  the  physical  capabilities  of 
patients  to  job  demands,"  Dr.  Borkon  explained.  "This  should  make  possible  selective 
job  placement  in  competitive  employment," 

'Patients  will  be  counseled  with  regard  to  social  adjustment  they  should  make,  and 
their  own  responsibility  for  proper  care.  Families  of  patients  will  be  informed  about 
those  aspects  of  heart  disease  which  they  should  understand  in  order  to  be  of  help." 

In  addition  to  direct  service  to  patients,  the  unit  will  provide  research  and 
training  opportunities  for  students  and  professionals  in  medical  fields. 

The  unit  was  set  up  to  handle  up  to  four  new  patients  each  month.  Patients  must 
be  referred  by  their  own  physicians  or  by  state  or  volunteer  agencies. 

Chief  medical  officers  of  the  unit  are  Eli  L.  Borkon,  II. D.,  and  John  ?.  Gibney, 

H.D.,  members  of  the  Carbondale  Clinic  staff.  Other  professional  staff  members  include 

a  clinical  psychologist,  vocational  consultant,  medical  social  worker,  nurse  and 
laboratory  technician,  -jc- 
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CARB0I1DALE,  ILL.,  Feb.       — The  story  of  how  the  federal  penitentiary 
at  Marion  was  built  is  told  in  a  20-minute  documentary  motion  picture  produced 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

"Design  for  Correction,"  made  by  SIU's  Film  Production  Unit,  is  available 
for  showing  by  area  civic  and  service  groups. 

Also  available  is  another  documentary  describing  recreation  for  the  mentally 
handicapped.  Titled  "To  Lighten  the  Shadows,"  it  was  produced  at  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Kennedy  Foundation. 

The  prison  film  follows  construction  of  the  $10  million  maximum  security 
installation  from  planning  through  completion.  It  was  produced  by  unit  director 
Frank  Paine  with  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  SIU's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Crime,  Deliquency  and  Corrections  cooperated. 

"To  Lighten  the  Shadows"  shows  how  youngsters  crippled  by  mental  retardation 
have  been  given  new  perspectives  on  life  through  SIU's  special  recreation  and 
camping  programs. 

Both  films  can  be  rented  for  a  small  fee  from  the  SIU  Audio-Visual  Service. 
The  Film  Production  Unit  makes  motion  pictures  for  instruction  at  the  University, 
and  for  research,  area  service,  and  television. 
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Fruit  Growers 
Schedule  Meeting 
at  Southern  U. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Feb.   --The  future  of  the  Illinois  fruit  industry,  considerations 
in  marketing  Illinois  fruit,  disease  and  insect  control,  and  the  farm  labor  outlook 
for  Southern  Illinois  will  be  discussed  during  the  annual  Southern  Illinois  ; /■.  :;'.cv/  :v.; 
Horticultural  Society  meeting  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Saturday  (Feb.  20), 
Sessions  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  the  University  Center  Ballroom  B. 

A  panel  consisting  of  James  Howry,  superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Experiment 
Station  at  SIU;  David  Perrine,  Oentralia,  and  Frank  Street,  Henderson,  Ky.f   fruit 
growers,  will  discuss  cultural  practices  in  peach  production. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  regional  horticultural  meetings  in  the 
state.  The  northern  meeting  will  be  at  Poplar  Grove  ilarch  20.  The  Central  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  met  at  Quincy  Feb.  11. 
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EDITORS:   This  story  is  suggested  for  school  or  youth  page  use. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —With  the  year  2000  relatively  close  at  hand,  many  of 
today's  high  school  students  still  xd.ll  be  at  work  in  their  chosen  careers  as  we 
move  into  the  21st  century.  How  will  the  world  of  the  1960's  appear  to  them  as  they 
look  back? 

If  the  present  rate  of  ejrpansion  of  science  and  its  application  to  the  world 
around  us  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  according  to  Dean  Julian  H.  Lauchner  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Technology,  today's  much  vaunted  space- nuclear 
age  may  be  only  a  quaint  beginning  as  compared  to  the  21st  century  technology  of  the 
atom  and  the  solar  system. 

With  Feb.  21-27  set  aside  as  National  Engineers'  Week,  many  high  school  students 
will  be  attending  career  conferences  which  may  greatly  influence  their  understanding 
of,  and  participation  in,  the  major  technological  developments  underpinning  the  world 
in  the  year  2000,  Lauchner  said. 

"Those  students  who  select  engineering  as  a  career  will  have  the  chance  to  play 
significant  roles  in  shaping  the  years  of  the  21st  century,"  explained  Lauchner,  who 
as  School  of  Technology  dean  heads  SIU's  engineering  program, 

"And  it  is  important  that  high  school  students  realize  an  engineering  career 
really  begins  in  the  9th  and  10th  grades.  These  are  the  years  when  the  basic  math 
courses  must  be  taken  to  prepare  the  potential  engineering  student  for  the  more  advanced 
physics,  chemistry  and  higher  mathematics  he  will  face  in  later  years  of  study,'' 

Because  of  increasingly  difficult  requirements  of  engineering  training,  Lauchner 
said,  it  is  essential  that  students  planning  engineering  careers  seek  information  on 
engineering  programs  at  SIU  or  other  school  as  early  as  possible  in  their  high  school 
years , 
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Number  59 7  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

CANALS  OF  ILLINOIS 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

For  some  time  there  has  been  talk  of  canalizing  some  of  the  rivers  within 
Southern  Illinois.  Some  work  of  this  kind  already  has  been  done  on  its  bordering 
streams.  A  good  many  years  ago  the  Ohio  River,  always  classified  as  navigable,  was 
made  more  dependable  by  the  building  of  dams  and  locks  at  Olmsted,  Golconda,  and 
near  Cave-in-Rock,  Also,  there  once  was  a  dam  and  lock  at  Mt.  Carmel  on  the  Wabash. 
Except  for  this  work  on  its  bordering  rivers,  canals  would  be  something  new  for 
this  section  of  the  state. 

Discussions  have  mentioned  two  streams.  One  Is  the  Saline  River  that  empties 
into  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  upstream  from  Shawneetown.  The  projected  canal,  about  25 
miles  long,  would  provide  a  channel  for  shipment  of  coal  from  the  extensive  supply 
available  in  the  Harrisburg  area. 

This  use  of  the  Saline  would  not  be  entirely  new,  however.  Long  over  a  century 
ago  flatboats  were  loading  at  Mitchelville,  at  Equality,  and  at  the  old  watermill 
site  about  two  miles  southeast  at  Broughton.  There  were  other  streams,  referred  to 
as  creeks  now,  along  which  boats  loaded.  At  the  same  time  New  Haven  on  the  Little 
IJabash  was  an  important  shipping  point  for  farm  products.  Much  timber  was  rafted 
down  different  streams. 

A  second  of  the  canals  mentioned  would  have  its  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Muddy  below  Grand  Tower  and  follow  the  general  course  of  that  stream  and  into 
Franklin  County.  This  canal,  like  the  other,  would  have  for  its  prime  purpose  the 
shipment  of  coal*  Once  again,  it  would  not  be  an  entirely  new  use  of  the  stream. 
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As  early  at  1G10,  flatboats  were  being  loaded  with  coal  at  a  mine  in  the  face 
of  the  bluff  at  the  side  of  die  Big  Muddy,  east  of  Murphysboro  which  wasn't  there. 
From  this  mine,  the  first  coraaercial  one  in  Illinois,  the  coal  was  carried  to  New 
Orleans.  In  1911,  William  Boone  loaded  a  boat  with  products  from  the  vicinity 
near  the  mouth  of  Big  Kinkaid  Creek  and  took  it  to  New  Orleans.  There  are  records 
of  many  boats  departing  from  Brownsville,  about  three  miles  downstream  from 
Murphysboro. 

Steamers  once  came  up  Big  Muddy  to  bring  freight  to  Brownsville  and  Murpshyboro. 
In  the  mid  1850' s  they  continued  upstream  to  deliver  railway  equipment,  machinery 
and  merchandise  at  the  site  of  the  Illinois  Central  railway  bridge,  north  of 
Carbondale. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  canalize  the  streams  mentioned,  water 
transportation  for  southern  Illinois  coal  would  be  of  great  benefit.  There  are  some 
who  believe  that  the  barges  coming  for  coal  would  bring  iron  ore  for  smelting 
furnances,  that  logically  would  be  built.  They  would  have  Southern  Illinois  become 
an  American  version  of  the  Ruhr  Valley,  To  this  writer,  who  makes  many  a  so-called 
educated  guess,  and  some  not  at  all  educated,  it  all  combines  to  make  a  rosy  dream. 
But,  would  it  work? 

The  idea  of  canals  in  Southern  Illinois  may  be  somewhat  new,  but  canals  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  surely  are  not.  The  desirability  of  a  canal  through  the 
low  divide  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River  was  noted  by  Joliet  and 
Marquette  in  1673,  almost  300  years  ago.  In  1794  the  national  government  began 
making  long  range  plans  for  such  a  canal.  The  War  of  1012  indicated  such  was 
desirable,  and  army  engineers  began  surveys  soon  afterward. 

In  1819  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  submitted  a  report  that  urged 

action.  Four  years  later,  1823,  the  Illinois  legislature  selected  a  Canal  Commission. 

For  the  next  11  years,  the  question  "Shall  a  canal  be  built?"  was  hotly  debated. 

An  act  to  build  the  canal  was  passed  in  1835  and  work  began  on  July  4,  1836.  In 

April,  1845,  117  years  ago,  the  canal  was  completed,  just  172  years  after  the 

French  explorers  had  suggested  it. 
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Somewhat  strange  to  say,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  that  being  the  name 
given  it,  proved  a  profitable  venture.  Tolls  collected  were  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  project  by  1371.   Gince  its  completion,  it  has  almost  constantly 
been  a  factor  in  Illinois  state  politics  and  economy. 

Illinois  has  another  canal,  the  Hennepin,  that  likewise  was  a  long  time 
building.  The  first  meeting  to  promote  it  was  held  at  Hennepin  in  1832.  Sporadic 
talk  continued  through  more  than  40  years  when  a  convention  of  those  interested  was 
held  in  1874.  Other  meetings  followed  in  1875  and  1879.  In  1384  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  joined  the  effort. 

Surveys  were  made  in  18G6,  The  national  congress  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  canal  in  1890,  and  work  began  in  1892.  The  entire  canal  was  completed  and  the 
first  loaded  boat  completed  its  journey  through  the  waterway  on  November  17,  1907. 
Once  again  it  was  many  years,  175  in  fact,  after  talks  had  begun.  Therefore,  do  not 
be  surprised  if  canalisation  of  the  Saline  and  Big  Muddy  River  is  slightly  delayed. 

The  Hennepin  really  was  obsolete  when  completed.  Instead  of  providing  the 
solution  of  a  transportation  problem,  it  has  ended  by  becoming  a  104-mile-long 
playground,  that  draws  a  few  million  visitors  each  year.  In  that  way  it  has  paid 
off. 

Why  not  glean  information  concerning  Illinois  canals,  and  put  some  of  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  old  canals  on  a  "must  visit"  list  for  next  suraner? 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois  ^^l 

Phone:  455-2276  ^*S:> 

SIU  J loses  Gap 
Between  Scientist 
and  the  Engineer 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  — Southern  Illinois  University  is  coming  to  represent 
a  new  and  functional  approach  to  engineering  and  technological  education,  according 
to  Dean  Julian  H.  Lauchner. 

Lauchner,  dean  of  the  SIU  School  of  Technology,  said  Southern's  engineering  and 
technology  students  are  receiving  raore  political  science,  economics,  psychology, 
biology  and  linguistics  training  than  previously  considered  appropriate  to  such 
specialized  professional  education. 

"But  today's  engineering  education  must  produce  engineers  who  can  meet  specific 
needs  in  the  future  which  at  present  we  may  not  be  able  even  to  see,"  he  said. 
Segmented  and  stratified  knowledge  will  not  meet  this  need.'; 

Lauchner  said  SIU's  program  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  barriers  between 
engineers,  scientists  and  technologists  --  between  theories  and  their  application. 

"The  engineer  is  motivated  by  the  current  demands  of  society,"  he  said.   ::The 
scientist  is  motivated  by  the  desire  for  new,  universal  knowledge.  The  engineer, 
as  the  originator  of  new  applications  of  science  to  fill  the  needs  of  society,  must 
know  both  science  and  the  social  needs." 

As  technology  dean,  Lauchner,  a  Gentralia  native,  heads  Southern's  programs  in 
engineering,  engineering  technology,  applied  science,  industrial  education  and 
industrial  technology. 
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Carbondale,  Illinois  vm?-^^  " 

Phone:  453-2276 

SIU  CCTORY  column 
By  Albert  Meyer 

March  will  be  celebrated  in  Illinois  as  Agricultural  Careers  Month,  says 
Herman  Haag,  Southern  Illinois  University  professor  of  agricultural  industries, 
who  has  a  proclamation  from  Governor  Otto  Kerner  announcing  the  fact.  The  document 
was  presented  to  Haag  and  Herbert  L.  Portz,  representing  the  SIU  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  the  state  at  Springfield  Feb.  6.  As  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Conservation  Committee  for  the  Illinois-Eastern  Iowa  District 
of  Kiwanis  International,  Haag  will  be  urging  the  local  organisations  to  take  the 
lead  in  emphasizing  the  opportunities  in  agriculture  for  youth  who  increase  their 
educational  preparation  for  such  careers. 

The  current  emphasis  on  agricultural  career  opportunities  has  been  going  on 
for  10  years  as  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  point  out  that  "dirt  farming"  today 
is  a  high  and  complicated  calling  and  that  it  also  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  picture  of  agriculture.  So  rapid  has  been  the  technological  advancement  in 
farming  in  the  last  generation  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  persons 
and  labor  of  one  farmer  can  feed  and  clothe.  Only  two  or  three  years  ago  we  saw 
the  number  25  used.  More  recently  we  have  seem  statements  that  it  was  30  or  more. 

Today  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  are  operating  larger  and  larger  farms  and 
flaag  says  this  trend  likely  will  continue.  However,  it  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
the  "family  farm,"  he  points  out.  With  larger  and  better  machines  a  farmer  can 
take  care  of  more  acres  and  larger  herds  of  livestock  in  less  time,  and  also  increase 
his  crop  yields  and  the  quality  of  his  products. 

What  happens  to  graduates  of  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  gives  a  clue 

to  the  scope  of  careers  in  agriculture.  We  find  that  for  every  graduate  returning 
to  the  farm  (college  preparation  is  increasing  in  importance  to  farm  operation) , 
nearly  nine  others  are  going  into  other  fields  that  provide  services  to  the  farmer. 
Ihey  become  scientists  who  help  agriculture  by  developing  improved  or  new  crop 
varieties  and  farm  animals,  new  uses  for  farm  products,  new  and  improved  chemicals 
and  new  ways  of  doing  farm  work.  Many  go  into  businesses  and  industries  providing 
services  to  the  farmer  or  processing  and  distributing  the  products  of  the  farm. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

LIBRARIES  CARBON  - 

MCLEANSBORO,  ILL.,  Feb.  --liembers  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association 
will  gather  at  Centralia  and  Carlyle  Saturday  (Feb,  20)  for  tours  that  were  cancelled 
last  month  (Jan.  16)  because  of  a  snowstorm,  according  to  Ed  Kirkpatrick,  SIEA 
president  and  editor  of  the  McLeansboro  Times-Leader. 

More  than  120  editors  and  guests  will  tour  the  new  Murray  Children's  Center  at 
Centralia,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  with  Br.  Sol  Silverman,  superintendent,  as  host. 
Following  luncheon  at  the  American  Legion  Home  in  Carlyle,  the  group  will  tour  the 
Carlyle  dam  area  by  bus,  with  Editor  Casey  Dempsey  of  the  Carlyle  Union  Banner  as 
host. 

Eldon  Hazlett,  president  of  the  Kaskaskia  Valley  Association,  will  be  the 
luncheon  speaker,  and  Scott  Shaver  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  xd.ll  conduct  the 
afternoon  tour. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — Some  student's  quack-pot  idea  about  how  a 
cheering  section  ought  to  sound  is  rapidly  turning  Southern  Illinois  University's 
home  basketball  games  into  something  like  the  Mississippi  Flyway. 

First  it  was  just  a  single  duck-call  from  the  bleachers.  Now  it's  duck 
calls  all  over  the  place.   Students  of  human  behavior  (and  vice  versa)  predict 
the  10,000-seat  Arena  will  showcase  a  10,000  decibel  Canvaeback  Symphony  when 
Evansville  College  comes  to  town  in  the  Salukis'  season  windup  Feb.  27. 

Varying  reactions  have  greeted  what  appears  to  be  an  incipient  SIU  fad. 

Radio  broadcasters  shudder.  What  they  say  about  the  raucous  squawks, 
and  how  they  sound  over  the  air,  isn't  fit  for  home  audiences. 

Basketball  coach  Jack  Hartman  likes  it. 

"The  increasing  spontaneity  of  students  at  games  is  really  gratifying," 
he  said,  choosing  his  words  carefully.   "If  this  duck  call  business  is  adopted 
as  a  permanent  identifying  mark  for  our  fans,  then  I'm  all  for  it." 
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CARBOIIDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — Is  the  average  United  States  soldier  ready 
for  combat?  That's  the  question  Jay  A,  Bender,  professor  of  physiology  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  is  trying  to  answer. 

Bender,  along  with  Gene  Salmon,  research  assistant  in  the  SIU  applied 
physiology  laboratory,  is  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. , 
conducting  physical  capabilities  studies  of  the  cadets. 

The  research,  conducted  under  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  and 
Development  Office,  will  run  for  five  weeks  at  the  military  academy.  Bender, 
who  received  a  grant  for  similar  research  from  the  U.S.  Army  over  a  year  ago, 
said  the  purpose  is  to  establish  validity  of  selected  diagnostic  tests  of 
physical  capability  of  army  recruits,  for  use  and  conservation  of  military  manpower. 

Some  40  SIU  students  have  been  tested  by  Bender  and  his  staff  and  the 
measurement  processes  developed  will  be  tested  for  reliability  and  validity 
by  the  West  Point  cadets. 

Bender,  along  with  Harold  M.  Kaplan,  chairman  of  the  SIU  physiology  department, 
and  two  members  of  the  West  Point  staff,  combined  forces  last  year  on  a  similar 
project,  resulting  in  a  report  which  appeared  in  a  national  journal. 

The  article,  "Strengthening  Muscles  and  Preventing  Injury  With  a  Controlled 
Program  of  Isometric  Exercises,"  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation, 
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CARBOHDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      --Faye  McCall,  Gentralia  retail  merchant  and 
author  of  a  nationally  syndicated  advertising  column,  has  accepted  appointment 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  SIU  Foundation. 

Miss  McCall,  in  private  life  Mrs.  John  Page  Wham,  was  named  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  W.W.  Vanderveer,  Cleveland,  Ohio  industrialis 
according  to  Kenneth  Miller,  Foundation  executive  director.  The  unexpired  term 
runs  until  June,  1967. 

The  only  woman  to  serve  on  the  board  of  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants 
Association  and  the  only  x^oman  to  \jin  the  Centralia  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
Miss  McCall  is  proprietor  of  The  Smart  Shop  in  Centralia.  In  1962  she  earmarked 
proceeds  from  her  syndicated  advertising  column  to  maintain  the  Faye  McCall 
Scholarship  at  Southern,  which  helps  Southern  Illinois  youths  achieve  higher 
education.  She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Hudelston  Children's  Home  and 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Centralia  and  is  president  of  the  PEO  Sisterhood.  In  1963 
she  received  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  award  for  outstanding  achievement  and  service. 

Miss  McCall  attended  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1924.   She  is  a  native 
of  Hamilton  County. 

The  SIU  Foundation  is  a  philanthropic  agency  created  to  assist  the  University 
and  its  faculty,  to  handle  details  of  patenting  and  merchandising  faculty 
inventions,  and  to  act  as  steward  in  dispensing  scholarships  and  loan   funds 
created  through  individual  gifts  and  bequests.  Assets   of  the  SIU  Foundation 
now  total  more  than  $1,700,000. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      --A  day-long  shindig  for  Southern  Illinois 
teenagers  is  booked  into  Centralia's  Coirmunity  Center  late  this  month,  but  there 
won't  be  any  dancing. 

Some  100  teens  have  been  invited  to  air  their  problems,  likes  and  dislikes  at 
a  special  "Teen  Center  Workshop"  Feb,  27.  Authorities  backing  it  say  as  many  as 
25  communities  may  be  represented. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Park  and  Recreation  Association 
and  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Extension  Division,  the  session  is  an  outgrowth 
of  failing  attendance  at  teen  towns  and  other  youth  centers,  according  to  SIU's 
William  Ridinger,  one  of  the  adult  participants. 

"There's  an  undercurrent  of  rebellion  and  conflict  in  the  teen-age  group 
today  that  seems  to  reflect  in  falling  attendance  at  teen  centers,"  Ridinger  said. 
"We  hope  the  teen-agers  will  let  their  hair  down  and  talk  it  out  at  this  workshop. '." 

Ridinger  and  two  other  members  of  Southern's  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Outdoor  Education- -Lor en  Taylor  and  Cecil  Franklin--will  help  direct  the  discussions 
at  the  Centralis  Community  Center. 

An  estimated  50  adults — park  board  directors  and  recreation  officials--will  sit 
in.  During  the  morning,  starting  at  9  a.m.,  the  teens  will  speak  openly  in  an 
attempt  to  identify  their  problems,  Ridinger  said. 

Then  they'll  break  up  for  group  discussions  in  the  afternoon.  The  grownups 
will  be  assigned  to  a  buzz  session  of  their  own. 

The  windup  will  be  summaries,  in  panel  form,  from  the  teenage  groups  and  the 
adult  forum. 

Ridinger  said  the  Centralia  conference  is  the  first  of  a  series  planned  to 

explore  the  recreational  needs  of  youth  in  the  area. 

(EDITORS:  Communities  with  teenage  delegations  definitely  committed  so  far  ai& 
Centralia,  Carbondale,  Carterville,  East  Alton,  Fairfield,  Granite  City,  Herrin, 
Murphysboro,  Scott  Ait  Force  Base  and  Wood  River.) 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,      — With  more  than  three  inches  of  rain  falling  on 
Southern  Illinois  during  the  first  10  days  of  February  (nearly  the  normal  quota  for 
the  month),  soil  moisture  conditions  are  improving  substantially,  according  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  soils  scientist  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  who  is  conducting 
research  on  ways  to  conserve  soil  moisture  for  plants. 

The  surface  soil  has  become  saturated  and  a  lot  of  runoff  occurred  when  more 
than  two  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  region  Tuesday  (Feb.  9),  sending  creeks  bank 
full  and  helping  replenish  water  supplies  in  dwindling  farm  ponds  and  lakes.  Vavra 
says  it  will  take  more  gentle  soaking  rains  in  the  months  ahead  to  keep  charging 
the  tight  subsoil  in  the  claypan  areas  of  Southern  Illinois  with  moisture  as  a 
reserve  for  growing  farm  crops  during  hot  summer  days.  The  subsoil  became  drouth 
stricken  during  the  last  three-years  of  below-normal  rainfall  which  left  the  region 
with  a  moisture  deficit  of  about  24  inches. 

In  checking  soil  moisture  depth  in  a  level  sod  field  near  here  this  week,  Vavra 
found  moisture  at  field  capacity  nearly  three  feet  below  the  surface.  The  same 
condition  may  not  exist  in  bare  cropland  cm  rolling  fields,  he  said.  Water  in  the 
saturated  surface  soil  is  collecting  above  the  subsoil  in  level  areas  and  is  slowly 
penetrating  into  the  tight  clay  horizon  lying  12  to  24  inches  below  the  surface  in 
much  of  the  Southern  Illinois  upland  farming  area  and  which  resists  water  and 
plant  root  penetration. 

Timely  summer  showers  providing  surface  moisture  helped  some  farmers  get  good 
crop  yields  during  the  last  three  dry  years  but  the  distribution  was  spotty. 
Improved  farming  methods  and  greater  use  of  fertilizers  have  helped  field  crops 
take  advantage  of  showers  and  increase  yields,  Vavra  said. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.       --A  shortage  of  key  trades  and  crafts  personnel 
is  the  main  reason  three  major  Southern  Illinois  University  construction  projects 
are  behind  schedule,  according  to  the  associate  university  architect,  Willard  Hart. 

Estimated  occupancy  dates  have  been  moved  back  on  all  three:  the 
Communications  Building  Group  (from  September,  1965,  to  February,  1966);  the 
office  wing  of  the  Classroom  group  (from  December,  1965  to  March,  1966)  and  the 
Technology  Building  Group  (from  November,  1965,  to  May,  1966). 

Completion  estimates  also  have  been  revised  on  two  projects  not  yet  begun. 
Installation  of  new  steam  generating  equipment  at  the  power  plant  isn't  expected 
to  be  finished  until  June,  1966,  It  had  been  targeted  for  December  of  this  year. 

The  Physical  Science  Building  occupancy  date  has  been  moved  back  a  month, 
to  Dec.  of  1966. 

Occupancy  dates  remain  unchanged  on  the  lecture-hall  wing  of  the  classroom 
group  and  the  University  Park  residence  halls,  both  scheduled  for  completion 
this  September. 

Hart  said  electricians,  brick  masons  and  concrete  finishers  are  in  short 
supply,  as  well  as  such  specialists  as  tile  setters  and  terrazo  grinders.  He 
said  a  commercial  and  residential  building  boom  in  Carbondale  and  major  projects 
in  other  Southern  Illinois  communities  are  taxing  the  available  labor  market. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.   --The  changing  picture  of  dairying  in  feeding,  in 
methods,  and  in  housing  is  the  theme  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  10th  annual 
Dairy  Day,  Tuesday  (Feb.  23),  according  to  Alex  Reed,  chairman  of  the  SIU  animal 
industries  department  which  is  sponsoring  the  event. 

J.G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  extension  specialist,  will  look  to  the  1970' s 
in  discussing  how  dairying  is  changing  in  Illinois,  elaborating  on  the  trends  toward 
more  testing,  better  feeding,  and  larger  dairies  with  more  milk  from  fewer  cows. 

R.C,  Davenport,  associate  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  will  speak  on  the  future 
of  dairy  housing,  including  free  stalls,  liquid  manure  handling,  new  trends  in  bedding 
and  confined  management  of  dairy  cattle. 

Harry  A.  Herman,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Animal 
Breeders,  will  discuss  where  all  these  changes  are  going  to  take  today's  dairyman 
and  what  the  population  explosion  and  the  outlook  in  world  markets  will  do  for  the 
dairyman. 

A  report  xd.ll  be  given  by  SIU  crops  specialist,  Herbert  L.  Port2,  on  the  place 
of  grasses  and  legumes  in  the  feeding  program  for  dairy  cattle,  and  Gene  McCoy, 
animal  industries  graduate  student,  will  discuss  restricted  roughage  feeding  and 
the  possible  use  of  crushed  corn  cobs,  cottonseed  hulls,  or  hay  in  feed  for  dairy 
cattle. 

The  program  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium,  at  the  Agriculture 
Building. 
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CARB0NDAL2,  ILL.,  Feb.   --Fosters  for  high  school  bulletin  boards  have  gone 
out  from  Southern  Illinois  University  announcing  "Guest  Day"  activities  at  which 
high  school  students  will  be  guests  of  honor. 

The  1965  i;Guest  Day"  will  be  held  Saturday,  April  3,  with  a  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
schedule  of  special  activities  planned.  Exhibits,  demonstrations,  displays,  tours 
and  discussions  ea  such  topics  as  admissions  and  scholarships  are  planned. 

Among  events  scheduled  on  the  SIU  campus  during  the  day  are  the  national  NCAA 
gymnastics  meet  in  the  Arena  and  a  Know  Your  University  exhibit  in  the  University 
Center. 

Area  principals,  guidance  directors  and  other  school  officials  have  been 
supplied  with  further  information  about  "Guest  Day"  events  and  procedures  for 
advance  registration. 
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CARB01IDA.LE ,  ILL.,  Feb,      — Game  law  violations,  methods  of  tracking  and 
arresting  poachers  and  court  procedure  are  among  topics  slated  for  review  by 
some  43  federal  law  enforcement  and  game  agents  at  a  five-day  workshop  starting 
Monday  (Feb.  22)  at  Little  Grassy  Lake. 

Host  for  the  affair  will  be  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Crab  Orchard 
National  Wildlife  liefuge.  It  will  be  conducted  at  Southern  Illinois  University's 
Little  Grassy  Facilities. 

Arch  Mehrhoff,  refuge  manager,  said  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  agents  from 
seven  states  will  be  on  hand.  The  law  reviews  are  held  periodically  throughout 
the  nation. 

Illinois  state  police  officers  and  conservation  officials  are  among  scheduled 
speakers  for  the  classroom-type  sessions,  Ed  Nichols,  Crab  Orchard  law 
enforcement  officer,  will  be  the  director. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.        --Frank  H.  Sehnert,  Southern  Illinois  University 
supervisor  of  international  programs,  left  Tuesday  (Feb.  16),  to  inspect  Peace 
Corps  activities  in  Senegal,  Africa, 

Sehnert,  who  worked  with  arts  and  crafts  groups  throughout  Southern  Illinois 
as  a  consultant  with  Community  Development  Service  before  being  named  ^o  his 
present  post,  will  spend  three  weeks  obtaining  information  on  problems  and 
obstacles  encountered  by  volunteers,  who  were  trained  last  summer  on  SIU  campus. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  numbering  33,  are  working  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  and  rural  development  with  native  people.  The  volunteers,  too,  are 
obtaining  education  for  themselves  in  a  program  developed  by  a  representative 
from  Southern,  Dorothy  Demby. 

Sehnert,  at  the  invitation  of  officials  of  Haile  Selassie  I  University  at 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  will  extend  his  visit  to  Ethiopia.  He  will  meet  with 
the  faculty  members  of  the  interdisciplinary  committee  of  the  Ethiopian  university 
to  study  the  possibility  of  working  out  a  cooperative  program. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,   --January  was  the  third  successive  month  in  which 
Southern  Illinois  enjoyed  near-normal  rainfall,  according  to  Geographer  Floyd  F, 
Cunningham  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Totals  for  the  first  month  of  1965  were  only  slightly  below  the  long  term 
average  as  recorded  by  the  SIU  Cliniatolog}'  Laboratory.  Only  two  of  17  communities— 
Carbondale  and  Grand  Tower--slightly  exceeded  their  long  term  rainfall  averages  for 
January.  Most  others  were  within  fractions  of  an  inch  of  normal  although  such  places 
as  Chester,  Creal  Springs,  Elizabethtown,  Glendale,  llarrisburg  and  IIcLeansboro  fell 
short  by  an  inch  or  more.  Chester  had  the  least  rain  at  1.7C  inches  and  Brookport 
the  most  at  4.52  inches  during  the  month. 

Much  of  Southern  Illinois  had  four  or  more  inches  of  snow  during  January, 
llarrisburg  reported  eight  inches,  the  greatest  accumulation.  The  least  snox*  occurred 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  area. 

In  general,  January  was  slightly  warmer  than  normal  although  the  temperature 
fell  to  low  readings  of  11  degrees  below  zero  in  some  communities  in  the  cold  wave 
during  the  last  week. 

January  rainfall  accumulations  as  compared  to  long  term  averages  for  the  reporting 
communities  were  as  follows:   Anna,  3.21  inches  as  compared  to  4.1C;  Benton,  3.39 
and  3.40;  Brookport,  4.52  and  4.93;  Carbondale,  3.79  and  3.66;  Cobden,  2.75  and  2.77; 
Creal  Springs,  2.53  and  4.30;  DuOuoin,  3.02  and  3.16;  Elizabethtown,  3.57  and  4. 53; 
Glendale,  3.15  and  4.52;  Golconda,  4.00  and  4.40;  Grand  Tower,  3.53  and  3.44;  Chester, 
1.70  and  2.73;  llarrisburg,  2.99  and  3.94;  Makanda,  2.60  and  2.62;  McLeansboro,  2.46 
and  3.63;  lit.  Vernon,  3.00  and  3.27;  and  Sparta,  2.71  and  2.73. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Feb.  --New  developments  in  corn  production  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  first  Southern  Illinois  University  Agronomy  Day  Feb.  25.  Sessions  will 
be  in  Mucltelroy  Auditorium  at  the  SIU  Agriculture  Building, 

Among  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  current  trends  in  corn  production  in  Southern 
Illinois,  corn  planting  and  corn  population  studies,  values  of  minimum  tillage,  new 
findings  about  stalk  rot  and  corn  mosiac  disease,  the  feasibility  of  irrigating  corn, 
and  factors  causing  nitrate  poisoning  of  animals. 

George  I'apusta,  superintendent  of  Southern's  recently  acquired  Southwestern 
Farm,  near  Scott  Air  Base,  will  eicplain  plans  to  use  a  portion  of  the  acreage  for 
agronomy  research. 

Registration  will  be  at  9:30  a.m. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  --Beginning  in  September,  off-campus  housing  approved 
for  Southern  Illinois  University  students  will  have  to  meet  standards  of  open 
accomodation  as  well  as  health  and  safety  rules. 

Mrs.  Anita  Kuo,  supervisor  of  off-campus  housing  for  the  University,  said  a 
transition  period  allowed  for  householders  to  adopt  non- segregation  policies  in 
supervised  housing  will  end  then. 

The  "grace  period"  followed  SIU  Board  of  Trustees  action  requiring  the 
establishment  of  criteria  for  accepted  living  centers  (integrated  houses)  to  be  made 
effective  in  September,  1965. 

A  "Supervised51  house  is  one  in  which  the  owner,  operator  or  supervisor  shares  a 
common  entrance  with  his  tenants.  Only  certain  classifications  of  students  may  attain 
school  permission  to  live  in  unsupervised  off-campus  housing. 

Of  the  estimated  3,500  single  undergraduates  who  live  in  supervised  dormitories 
and  rooming  houses  off  campus  in  Carbondale,  60  per  cent  are  in  facilities  that 
already  are  integrated,  Hrs.  Kuo  said. 

Starting  next  fall,  only  those  householders  who  met  the  triple  requirement  — 
safety,  health  and  non-discrimination  --  will  receive  an  "Accepted  Living  Center" 
classification  by  the  SIU  housing  office.  Wlthout-this  classification,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  list  rentals  with  the  University  or  receive  referrals  from  it. 

"We're  moving  at  a  good  pace,"  she  said,  noting  that  five  years  ago  only  two 
off-campus  landlords  opened  their  doors  to  Negroes. 

Here's  how  she  summarized  conditions  in  1965: 

—  Over  60  per  cent  of  undergraduate  students  who  live  in  supervised  off-campus 
housing  are  in  integrated  facilities. 

—  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  unsupervised  houses  and  trailers  off  campus  are  integrated, 
--All  new  off-campus  dormitories  constructed  in  Carbondale  have  non-discrimination 

policies.  -more- 
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Housing  construction  in  Carbondala  and  on  tVe  carapus  is  catching  up  with  demand, 
and  "we  are  moving  toward  the  point  at  which  it  will  be  possible  to  house  all 
undergraduates  in  accepted  facilities,'1  she  said. 

Some  3,500  single  undergraduates  represent  the  largest  single  group  of  students 
living  off  campus,  she  said.  Another  1,650,  who  meet  scholastic  and  age  guidelines, 
live  in  unsupervised  housing 

Some  Six  hundred  live  with  parents  in  Carbondale;  1,850  are  married  and  live  in 
town;  1,100  are  single  graduate  students;  1,800  are  single  commuters  and  860  are 
married  commuters. 

The  rest  live  in  University  residence  halls  and  apartments,  iirs.  ICuo  said  a 
Board  of  Trustees  resolution  approved  in  1963  requires  that  standards  for  the 
Accepted  Living  Centers  be  formulated  and  that  only  the  type  of  student  residence  so 
described  be  acceptable  as  housing  for  single  undergraduates.  The  definition  describes 
the  "Accepted  Living  Center"  as  one  meeting  health  and  safety  standards  and  one 
"in  which  the  householder  does  not  refuse  to  accomodate  a  student  in  good  standing 
because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin." 
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Summer  Home 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  --A  cabin  for  a  second  home  or  summer  cottage  can  be 
built  of  native  hardwoods  for  as  little  as  $1,700,  according  to  Uilliam  U.  Rice, 
superintendent  of  the  Wood  Products  Pilot  Plant  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Details  are  discussed  by  Rice  in  a  pamphlet,  "A  Rigid-Frame  Cabin  from  Hardwood 
Lumber,"  just  published  by  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  which  has  a  research  unit  at  Southern. 

The  building  is  designed  to  be  attractive,  easy  to  maintain  and  low  in  cost,  Rice 
says.  It  is  of  rigid- frame  construction  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches  made  by 
joining  studs  to  rafters  with  nailed  and  glued  plywood  gussets. 

The  frame  span  is  17  feet  with  a  two  foot  overhang  for  the  roof.  Usable  clear 
area  within  the  cabin  is  16  by  20  feet  with  an  8-b}r-17-foot  open  porch  at  one  end. 
Parts  can  be  prefabricated  at  a  woodworking  shop  or  on  the  building  site.  Design 
can  be  easily  altered  by  adding  4-foot  sections  to  the  length,  Rice  says. 

A  bill  of  materials  and  construction  plans  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  111  Old  Federal  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
or  to  P.O.  Box  760,  Carbondale,  111. 

The  cabin  has  been  designed  and  built  at  the  Pilot  Plant,  a  teaching  and  research 
unit  operated  jointly  by  SIU  and  the  Carbondale  research  Center  at  Southern's 
Vocational  Technical  Institute  campus  as  part  of  the  program  to  expand  the  uses  for 
native  Southern  Illinois  hardwood  timber. 
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Number  598  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois1'  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  NEW  ALPHABET 
John  !J»  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

For  a  few  months  during  the  winter  of  1C3G-1C39  the  southern  five  counties  of 
Illinois  had  what  xzas  perhaps  their  greatest  Indian  population*   It  may  seem  strange 
that  such  could  be  true  at  so  late  a  tine.  But,  that  was  the  time  when  several 
thousand  of  the  Cherokee  were  about  mid-way  on  their  "Trail  of  Tears*"  They  were 
being  moved  from  their  homeland  in  the  Great  Smokies  to  Indian  Territory. 

The  story  of  their  sad  journey  always  has  been  interesting.  From  time  to  time 
something  occurs  to  renew  that  interest  and  to  attach  the  story  to  Southern  Illinois. 
This  time  several  incidents  are  combined.  One  was  when  an  account  of  their  forcible 
removal  was  read  recently.  Next,  it  was  called  to  attention  that  a  one-time  good 
friend,  C.  C.  Logan,  once  a  member  of  Southern's  faculty,  was  a  Cherokee  Indian. 

Back  home  and  stirring  among  old  newspapers,  a  strange  appearing  one  was  found. 
It  x^as  a  reproduction  of  Volume  1,  Number  1  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  dated  February 
21,  182G.   It  was  published  at  the  Cherokee  town  of  Echata  until  suppressed  by  the 
state  of  Georgia  on  ilay  31,  1834,  Attention  immediately  was  centered  upon  the 
strange  alphabet,  and  upon  the  man  who  devised  it.  The  whole  story  becomes  of  even 
greater  interest  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  the  one  work  or  rather  invention 
of  an  illiterate  Indian  named  Sequoyah,  (Indian  name  Sikwara).  He  also  was  called 
George  Guess  or  Gist, 

The  alphabet  he  made  is  distinctly  a  phonetic  one,  consisting  of  36  characters, 
one  to  represent  each  elementary  sound  of  their  language.  This  alphabet  easily 
qualifies  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  ones  ever  devised  by  man.   Some  say  without 
qualification  the  most  efficient. 
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This  Indian,  though  not  able  to  read  in  any  language,  nor  to  speak  English,  had 
somehox;  arrived  at  the  idea  that  printed  or  written  papers  were  "talking  leaves"  and 
set  about  having  then  ,tal!cl  Cherokee. 

Having  been  crippled  in  a  hunting  accident,  Sequoyah  turned  his  attention  to 
devising  an  alphabet  for  his  nation's  language.  He  received  no  help  or  encouragement, 
but  did  receive  much  ridicule  and  attempts  to  discourage  him.  Told  that  he  was  making 
a  fool  of  himself,  he  replied  that  his  alphabet  would  not  make  fools  of  the  Cherokee, 

Despite  criticism,  indifference,  and  open  opposition,  Sequoyah  completed  his 
self-appointed  task  in  12  years. 

The  alphabet  he  invented  was  in  use  as  early  as  1825,  three  years  before  the 
"Cherokee  Phoeni:;"  was  established.  Within  a  very  short  time  it  made  the  Cherokee 
nation  a  literate  one.  Many  books  and  tracts  were  printed.  It  was  used  in  promotion 
of  the  church.  By  1843  it  is  said  that  a  total  of  4  million  pages  had  been  printed 
in  Cherokee,  the  equivalent  of  some  13  thousand  ordinary  sized  books. 

The  Cherokee  and  Sequoyah  are  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  Southern  Illinois. 
Sequoyah  made  several  journeys  between  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation  that  first 
went  to  Indian  Territory  and  those  remaining  in  the  Great  Smokies.  It  is  reported 
that  on  one  of  these  trips  he  stayed  for  a  time  near  Cape  Girardeau,  Ho.,  thus 
indicating  that  he  passed  through  Southern  Illinois.  Thousands  of  his  nation 
followed  the  same  trail,  many  perishing  within  the  state. 

These  migrating  Indians  cherished  their  printing  press  and  accordingly  carried 
it  along  in  a  wagon.  It  is  known  that  the  press  started  with  then  but  did  not  reach 
the  land  to  which  they  were  going.  Their  privations,  suffering  and  losses  at  the 
Dutch  Creek  Camp  in  Union  County  suggest  to  many  that  the  press  probably  was  abandoned 
there.  The  writer  has  a  vague,  vague  hope  that  someone  prowling  about  their  old  camp 

site  on  Dutch  Creek  may  find  bits  of  a  badly  rusted  printing  press. 

Sequoyah  lived  until  1343  when  he  died  and  was  buried  at  San  Fernando,  Mexico, 
where  he  had  gone  to  introduce  his  alphabet  to  a  group  of  Cherokee  that  had  settled 
there.  Many  believe  that  Sequoyah's  contribution  to  the  American  Indian  was  greater 
than  that  made  by  any  other  member  of  his  race. 

His  greatness  has  been  recognized.  The  Sequoia  trees  are  named  for  him.  Schools 
have  borne  his  name,  also  parks,  state  and  national.  His  statue  is  in  the  rotunda  of 
our  national  capital.  His  bronze  bust  is  in  the  Hall  of  Farce  for  Famous  American 
Indians  at  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma.  His  "talking  leaves"  made  a  people  literate,  perhaps 
more  so  than  has  ever  been  done  for  another  people  in  an  equal  length  of  time.   -30- 
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CARBONDALE ,  ILLINOIS,  Feb.      —A  boy  from  Crab  Orchard  (111.)  who  rose 
to  become  publisher  and  executive  vice  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
will  speak  at  Southern  Illinois  University  April  9. 

Joyce  A.  Swan  will  return  to  Southern  Illinois  to  address  the  joint  banquet 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  and  SIU  students  of  journalism  in 
University  Center  on  the  Carbondale  campus.  The  event  will  be  a  part  of  Journalism 
Week  activities  April  7-10,  sponsored  by  Southern's  department  of  journalism. 

Swan,  born  on  a  farm  near  Crab  Orchard,  became  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  in  1952,  executive  vice  president  in  1956,  and 
publisher  in  1961.  He  is  president  of  Wichita-Hutchinson  Co.,  Inc.,  which  owns 
and  operates  a  television  station  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  president  of  the  Rapid 
City  (S.D.)  Journal.   Both  are  subsidiaries  of  the  Star  and  Tribune. 

When  young  Swan  was  eight  years  old  his  family  moved  to  Marion,  where  the  boy 
pursued  his  education  through  high  school.  After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journalism  in  192C,  he  joined  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  He  moved  to  Minneapolis  in  1939  to  join  the  Star,  and  following  -he 
purchase  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  by  the  Star  in  1939,  Swan  became  business 
manager  of  the  Star-Journal  in  1940.   In  1941  the  Star-Journal  acquired  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Swan  continued  his  rise  in  the  organization. 

During  his  professional  career  Swan  has  received  the  University  of  Missouri 
Medal  of  Honor  for  distinguished  service  to  journalism,  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America's  Minneapolis  award  for  distinguished  service  to  advertising,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  advertising. 

Swan  has  been  active  in  Minneapolis  civic  affairs.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commer,  Downtown  Council,  Civic  Center  Development  Association, 
and  Advertising  Club.  He  is  now  president  of  the  United  Fund  of  Hennepin  County, 
Inc.  -tt- 
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2-18-65 
From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,   Illinois 

Phone:     453-2275 

srj  ccu;:t::y  column 

By  Albert  Meyer 

March  Egg  Month  will  be  officially  started  in  Illinois  with  the  Governor's 
annual  Egg  Breakfast  in  Springfield  March  2,  according  to  Scott  Hinners,  Southern 
Illinois  University  poultry  specialist,  who  will  take  part  in  the  festivities.  The 
event  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Egg  Council,  a  promotional  group  composed  of 
persons  concerned  with  the  poultry  industry. 

The  Egg  Breakfast  will  have  representatives  of  the  state  legislature,  the  state 
department  of  agriculture,  and  the  poultry  industry  joining  Governor  ICerner  for  the 
special  event.  Egg  producers  of  the  state  need  all  the  promotion  they  can  get  to 
increase  consumer  use  of  eggs,  Hinners  says.  Just  now  prices  farmers  are  receiving 
for  eggs  are  rather  low,  partly  due  to  seasonal  conditions.  The  average  price  paid 
farmers  for  eggs  in  Illinois  has  usually  been  four  or  five  cents  below  the  national 
average  in  recent  times. 

In  Illinois,  as  in  states  where  egg  production  is  greater,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  larger,  more  specialized  operations  for  egg  output.  The  once  universal 
practice  of  having  a  few  laying  hens  on  every  farm  to  provide  the  housewife  with  a 
little  grocery  money  is  fast  disappearing.  This  probably  never  was  a  paying 
proposition  but  now  would  be  a  certain  way  to  lose  money— something  modern  farmers  who 
maintain  records  cannot  afford  when  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  something  with  which  to 
contend.  Now  egg  production  is  a  specialised  business  calling  for  laying  flocks  of  a 
thousand  or  more  hens  for  a  part-time  operation  to  10,000  to  20,000  hens  for  a  full- 
time  job. 

Even  with  some  large  poultry  operations  in  the  state,  gross  income  from  eggs  still 

is  a  small  part  of  the  state's  diversified  agricultural  system,  accounting  for  about 

4  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  receipts. 

In  addition  to  receiving  lower  than  average  farm  prices  for  eggs  in  Illinois  as 
compared  to  the  national  average,  recent  Southern  Illinois  University  surveys  have 
shown  wide  variations  within  the  state  in  prices  paid  for  eggs.   It  has  shown  that 
the  farmers  with  good  commercial  flocks  are  producing  eggs  of  uniformly  fresh  quality 
and  doing  a  good  job  of  handling  them,  but  there  are  some  failures  in  maintaining  this 
image  in  handling  the  eggs  between  the  farm  and  the  home. 
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2-18-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —High  school  seniors  who  plan  to  enter  the  1965  summer 
quarter  at  Southern  Illinois  University  may  register  for  classes  between  April  12 
and  June  4, 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  SIU  admissions  director,  said  such  students  should  initiate 
action  now  by  informing  his  office  of  their  intent  to  enter  Southern  and  requesting 
an  admission  packet.  They  will  receive  further  information  by  return  mail. 

Beginning  June  21  and  extending  to  Aug.  29,  the  1965  summer  quarter  will  be  the 
second  full-length  summer  term  at  SIU,  The  University  completed  its  transition  to  a 
complete  year-around,  four  quarter  schedule  last  year. 

Chamberlin  said  SIU  is  now  talcing  applications  for  admission  for  both  the  summer 
and  fall  quarters.  High  school  seniors  may  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  seven  semesters 
of  work,  with  the  final  semester's  grade  to  be  submitted  after  graduation. 

The  Carbondale  campus  admissions  office  is  open  from  3  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m, 
Monday  through  Friday  and  8:30  a.m.  to  noon  on  Saturday  for  students  who  wish  to  visit 
the  campus.  No  appointment  is  necessary,  Chamberlin  said. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  admissions  office,  or  from 
bulletins  available  at  Central  Publications,  SIU,  Carbondale. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2275 


IIVE.V- 

UBHAR1E3  CARBONDA- 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.    —  American  astronauts  may  eat  better  on  trips  into 
space,  thanks  to  a  Southern  Illinois  University  researcher  and  his  cages  of  rats. 

George  H.  Gass,  director  of  the  SIU  endocrinology  research  laboratory,  has  been 
awarded  a  one- year,  $22,553  grant  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  on  space  diets. 

Experimenting  with  rats,  Gass  will  study  utilization  of  food  v;hen  movement  is 
restricted.  Lessons  learned  will  be  applied  to  needs  of  humans  living  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  space  capsule. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,  — A  $30,000  cash  grant  to  provide  a  home  economics 
scholarship  trust  fund  at  Southern  Illinois  University  has  been  received  from 
Letitia  Walsh,  former  distinguished  visiting  professor  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  it  was  announced  today. 

The  announcement  was  made  jointly  by  David  Kenney,  acting  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  Eileen  E.  Quigley,  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics.  The  gift  has 
been  accepted  through  the  SIU  Foundation,  and  has  already  been  invested,  according 
to  Robert  Gallegly,  foundation  treasurer. 

A  combined  award  and  loan  of  up  to  $5,000  may  be  made  annually  to  a  student 
eligible  for  graduate  work  leading  to  a  doctoral  degree  in  the  field  of  home 
economics . 

Applications  for  the  first  award  are  due  not  later  than  March  1  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Leadership,  professional  and  personal  objectives  and  philosophy  will  be  the  basis 
on  which  the  awards  will  be  made.  Recipients  will  study  at  SIU  except  in  cases  where 
the  University  requires  some  part  of  the  work  to  be  taken  elsewhere,  Dean  Quigley  said. 

While  on  Southern's  campus,  Miss  Walsh  worked  on  publication  of  material  for  the 
federal  marketable  skills  program  and  "made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  field  of 
home  economics  and  to  our  students  and  faculty,"  Dean  Quigley  said.  She  taught 
here  from  the  fall  of  1963  until  last  December.  She  is  at  present  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Walsh  has  had  a  distinguished  professional  career.  She  served  from  1944 
to  1962  as  head  of  the  department  cf  home  economics  education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  She  also  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  Stout  State  College 
and  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2270 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Feb.  — When  Southern  Illinois  University  graduates  its 
1966  class  of  professional  engineers,  it  will  be  reaching  beyond  the  confines  of 
today's  nuclear- space  into  the  distant  technology  of  the  atom  and  the  solar  system; 

Southern's  new  professional  engineering  program,  according  to  Dean  Julian  H. 
Lauchner,  is  designed  for  engineers  whose  working  careers  will  extend  into  the  21st 
century. 

In  an  interview  marking  National  Engineers'  Week  (Feb.  21-27)  observance  on 
the  SIU  campus,  Lauchner  said  engineering  at  Southern  was  planned  primarily  for 
educating  engineers  who  "will  not  retreat  into  isolated  compartments." 

He  said  it  is  essential  their  training  be  broad  enough  to  meet  future  needs 
perhaps  not  even  imagined  today. 

"It  is  not  our  intention  to  produce  engineers  of  the  same  breed  as  those  who 
built  the  nation's  bridges  in  the  past,"  explained  Lauchner,  who  as  dean  of  the  SIU 
School  of  Technology  heads  programs  in  industrial  education,  applied  science, 
industrial  technology  and  engineering  technology  as  well  as  in  professional 
engineering. 

"In  this  day  of  vast  and  complex  technological  accomplishment,  such  narrow 
specialists  would  be  swamped." 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  present  explosion  of  knowledge  in  its  engineering 
program,  Lauchner  said,  Southern,  like  a  number  of  the  "old  guard"  engineering 
schools,  has  gone  beyond  the  familiar  divisions  such  as  civil,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering, 

"With  such  a  proliferation  of  technical  information  —  and  problems  --  as  faces 
us  today,"  he  said,  "we  must  be  sure  our  graduates  know  how  their  knowledge  relates 
to  the  world  in  \jhich  we  live. 

-more- 
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"If  the  present  rate  of  expansion  of  science  and  its  application  to  the  world 
around  us  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  today's  much  vaunted  space-nuclear  age  may  be 
only  a  quaint  beginning  as  compared  to  the  21st  century  technology  of  the  atom  and 
the  solar  system." 

It  is  the  demands  of  such  an  age  that  the  engineer  being  trained  today  must  be 
prepared  to  meet,  Lauchner  said,  because  it  is  the  engineer's  responsibility  to 
apply  the  new,  universal  knowledge  gained  by  the  scientist  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 
To  do  this,  he  must  know  both  the  science  and  the  social  needs, 

"The  knowledge  of  yesterday,  even  though  it  has  served  engineering  education 
well  for  many  years,  no  longer  is  good  enough,"  the  SIU  dean  said,   "Today  the 
engineer  frequently  has  to  apply  wholly  new  science  or  long  established  scientific 
principles  to  problems  outside  the  limits  of  previous  experience, 

"During  the  next  quarter- century,  this  will  be  even  more  true.  Yesterday's 
solution  may  not  be  even  a  useful  starting  point," 
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From  Bill  Lyons  v\\  <k 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  .   / 

Carbondale,  Illinois  l-lL^-la-* 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — Area  high  school  students  are  invited  to 
spend  a  "Baptist-High  Weekend"  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University- 
Baptist  Student  Union  April  23-25. 

The  program  is  designed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  to  become  acquanited  with  SIU  and  the  Baptist  student  organization, 
said  Charles  Gray,  director  of  the  union. 

During  the  weekend  the  high  school  students  will  observe  classes  and 
research  facilities  on  the  SIU  campus  with  members  of  the  BSU.  The  visitors 
are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  a  talent  show  scheduled  on  Saturday  evening 
(April  24). 

Deadline  for  registration  will  be  April  20.  Registration  fee  is  $2. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  0?\3 

SOUTHER!!  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  ^\  c\ 
Carbondale,  Illinois  '^  ^ 

Phone:  453-2276  1-1  S-loS 


CARB01IDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.    — Costs,  materials,  and  construction  details  for 
a  20-by  34-foot  picnic  shelter  of  native  hardwood  are  provided  in  a  "research  note" 
written  by  William  Rice,  superintendent  of  the  Uood  Products  Pilot  Plant  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  The  pilot  plant  at  Southern's  Vocational  Technical 
Institute  is  a  joint  facility  of  3IU  and  the  Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 

Increasing  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  facilities  means  more  picnic  shelters 
are  needed,  Rice  says.  The  pamphlet,  !,A  Rigid-Frame  Picnic  Shelter  from  Hardwood 
Lumber, w  was  published  by  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Columbus, 
0,,  to  which  the  Carbondale  center  is  attached. 

Lumber  suitable  for  the  shelter  is  plentiful  in  the  central  states  area, 
Rice  says,  and  components  can  be  fabricated  either  in  a  woodworking  shop  or  at 
the  site  where  it  is  to  be  erected.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
as  low  as  $1,000. 

The  usable  clear  area  within  the  shelter  is  16-by  30-feet,  with  an  overall 
roofed  area  of  20-by  34-feet  supported  on  eight  columns,  which  can  be  anchored 
on  concrete  piers  or  on  a  concrete  slab  floor. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLJJMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Modern  dairy  farmers  are  shifting  from  loose  housing  bach  to  the  stall  system 
in  a  new  version,  according  to  E.obert  E.  Davenport,  associate  editor  of  the 
regional  magazine,  HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN,  who  discussed  "free  stall'5  housing  at  the  10th 
annual  Southern  Illinois  University  Dairy  Day  February  23.  He  said  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  country's  dairy  cows  now  have  free  stall  housing  and  he  predicted  it 
will  be  50  per  cent  in  a  few  years. 

Free  stalls  are  partitioned  areas  in  a  barn,  preferably  a  one-story  building 
\tfithout  a  hay  loft,  which  provide  individual  dry  clean  beds  to  which  cows  can  go 
at  will  to  rest.  The  stalls  are  arranged  along  the  side  of  a  concrete  service 
alley  which  is  wide  enough,  preferably  si:;  to  eight  feet,  for  mechanically  handling 
manure.  The  stalls  should  be  just  large  enough  for  a  cow  to  rest  comfortably  but 
small  enough  to  keep  the  cow  from  turning  in  the  stall  and  short  enough  to  allow 
manure  to  fall  outside  the  bedded  stall  into  the  service  alley.  Recommended  sizes 
range  from  three  feet  eight  inches  wide  and  six  feet  ten  inches  wide  for  a  1,000- 
pound  cow  to  four  by  seven-four  for  a  1600-pound  cow.  A  concrete  curb  eight  inches 
high  should  separate  the  stalls  from  the  service  alley. 

The  building  should  contain  enough  stalls  with  x/ooden  or  steel  partitions  to 
allow  at  least  one  for  each  cow  in  the  herd.  Insulated  barns  are  recommended  for 
cold  and  hot  climates  but  they  may  be  more  open  and  not  insulated  in  temperate  areas. 
Single-story  insulated  barns  can  be  built  for  about  $250  to  $300  per  stall.  They 
should  provide  enough  weather  protection  to  avoid  heavy  freezing  of  manure  before 
daily  cleaning  of  the  alley. 

Stall  floors  should  be  well-drained  earth,  sand,  gravel  or  cinders  to  allow 

ground  heat  to  escape  into  the  bedded  area.  Chopped  straw  or  corn  stalks,  wood 
shavings  or  sawdust  are  recommended  for  bedding  and  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry 
by  daily  inspection  and  removal  of  chance  manure  droppings.   Building  arrangements 
should  allow  cows  to  come  and  go  at  will.  Feed  and  water  is  not  provided  in  the 
stalls  but  feed  bunks  and  waterers  may  be  installed  at  one  end  of  the  building  or 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


siu  a:  bounces 

GUEST  DAY  FOR 
PREP  STUDENTS 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      --Southern  Illinois  University's  annual  guest 
day  for  high  school  students  \7ill  be  held  Saturday,  April  3,  with  special  programs 
planned  by  the  SIU  schools  of  agriculture,  home  economics  and  technology. 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  SIU  admissions  director  whose  office  coordinates  guest 
day  activities,  said  the  day  is  planned  to  give  high  school  students  interested 
in  attending  Southern  an  opportunity  for  an  organized  visit  to  the  campus. 

In  addition  to  tours  of  the  campus,  a  variety  of  exhibits,  demonstrations 
and  displays  are  planned.  Discussions  on  such  topics  as  career  opportunities, 
admissions,  housing,  scholarships  and  part-time  job  opportunities  will  be  held. 

Special  events  for  students  interested  in  agriculture  will  begin  with  a  session 
in  the  Agriculture  Building  at  9  a.m. ,  while  home  economics  and  the  technology 
opening  programs  are  planned  at  the  same  time  in  Shryock  Auditorium  and  the 
University  Center,  respectively. 

Chamberlin  said  information  on  the  day's  activities  has  been  distributed 
to  area  high  school  officials. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  599  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

The  season  and  some  46-year-old  bits  of  Shamrock  from  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
turns  thinking  to  Ireland.  According  to  legend,  apparently  true,  a  band  of  marauders 
returned  from  a  foray  across  the  seas  to  their  native  Ireland  in  the  year  405  and 
brought  with  them  a  16-year-old  captive  boy  named  Succat.  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  at  least  one  country  on  the  continent  claim  him  as  a  native  son.  Much  evidence 
indicates  that  he  came  from  southwestern  England. 

His  capcors  sold  the  boy  of  patrician  birth  into  slavery,  and  he  became  a 
herder  in  County  Antrin  or  County  Counnaught  where  he  served  for  the  ensuing  six 
years. 

Being  a  devout  and  thoughtful  youth  and  living  the  lonely  life  of  a  herdsman, 
Succat  gave  much  thought  to  religion.  He  contended  that  he  saw  visions  and  heard 
voices  directing  him  to  flee  captivity  and  give  his  life  to  missionary  work. 
Accordingly,  he  fled  and  reached  northern  France. 

In  France  he  began  his  preparation  for  the  life  of  a  missionary.  About  the 
year  419  he  became  an  officer  in  the  church  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  land  where 
he  had  been  a  slave.  He  went  to  convert  the  people  of  Ulster.  Seeing  in  the 
three  leaflets  of  the  shamrock  an  emblem  of  the  trinity,  he  used  it  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  It  became  and  has  been  for  centuries  the  national 
symbol  for  Ireland. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  Succat  became  the  priest,  Father  Patrick.   Until  his 
death  on  March  17,  463,  Father  Patrick  worked  diligently  to  convert  the  Irish  to 
the  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Success  was  his.  The  first  church  building 
was  on  one  of  the  fields  where  he  had  tended  herds  in  his  youth.  So  long  as  he  was 
able  to  travel,  Patrick  went  about  Ireland  in  an  ox-drawn,  Roman-type  chariot. 
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Revered  by  all,  Patrick  continued  to  gain  converts  to  the  beliefs  of  his  church. 
Perhaps  no   country  ever  has  been  more  solidly  converted  to  a  faith  than  Patrick 
converted  Ireland.  When  he  died,  his  body  was  placed  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  four 
undriven  white  oxen.  He  was  buried  on  a  gentle  slope  beside  River  Quoile  in 
Downpatrick  where  the  oxen  stopped.  No  one  knows  the  exact  spot. 

After  death  Patrick  was  proclaimed  a  saint.  As  Saint  Patrick  he  is  easily 
one  of  the  most  highly  cherished  churchmen.  This  is  true  among  those  of  many  faiths. 
About  2,000  churches  of  the  Catholic  faith  bear  his  name  along  with  at  least  one 
great  Protestant  church,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  Dublin.   Millions  of  men  of 
Irish  blood  answer  to  his  name.  Some  of  the  chants  he  introduced  still  are  heard, 
A  small  hand  bell  he  used  in  church  services  may  be  seen  in  a  Dublin  museum.  Seme 
ascribe  magical  powers  to  it. 

On  each  anniversary  of  his  death  millions  of  those  of  Irish  blood  observe  the 
day.  Countless  thousands  will  be  wearing  green  shamrock  symbols.  Others  will  wear 
pins  with  small  Irish  harps.  Green  neckties  will  be  in  vogue.  Irish  jokes  will 
come  to  life  again.  An  occasional  gardener  will  arise  early  and  go  forth  to  plant 
sweetpeas  before  sunup,  secure  in  the  belief  that  such  planting  assures  vigorous 
vines  with  fragrant  blooms.  Potatoes  will  be  planted. 

Those  familiar  with  Irish  history  will  stop  to  remember  that  during  the  potato 
blight  in  the  1840' s  a  million  Irish  starved  (yes  starved).  Also,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  in  1840  there  were  eight  and  a  half  million  people  living  in  Ireland 
Today  there  are  half  as  many.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Irish  laborer  came 
to  dig  cur  canals,  build  our  railroads,  carry  our  hods,  and  push  our  wheelbarrows. 
A  hundred  fifty  thousand  fought  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War;  thousands 
of  others  were  with  the  South.  Iiish  men  have  policed  our  cities. 

Irish  songs  like  "Kathleen  Mavoumeen,"  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary,"  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,"  and  a  dozen  others  will  echo  in  the  minds  of  older  persons. 
The  Irish  passed  their  stories,  songs  and  legends  on  by  word  of  mouth.  Mrs.  McFadd 
passed  some  of  them  on  to  this  wide-eyed  boy.  The  Paddies  tramped  the  railroad  pas 
our  place  near  Texas  City  and  sometimes  paused  to  talk  of  the  "auld  sod."     -more 
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Mention  of  Ireland  always  will  bring  to  mind  the  beauty  and  squalor  of  the 
land,  fifty  years  ago,  a  literal  paradise  largely  peopled  with  paupers.  There  still 
were  some  sod  houses  and  many  a  low  stone  cottage.   There  was  the  meeting  of 
the  waters  at  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 

There  are  the  groves  about  the  ruins  of  Blarney  Castle  and  the  Blarney  Stone 
that  all  should  hiss  on  the  polished  spot  where  a  millions  others  have.  Added 
was  the  chance  meeting  there  in  1919  with  an  86-year-old  genteel  man  with  cane 
and  bowler,  and  a  trip  to  the  Hill  of  Tara  outside  Dublin  "where  Irish  kings  were 
wont  to  be  crowned"  and  where  Daniel  O'Connell  said,  "The  sun  shines  on  no  sadder 
race  than  the  Irish." 

Ue  have  credited  the  Irish  with  a  great  sense  of  humor.  They  had  to  laugh 
or  die. 

If  I  have  become  sentimental,  it  is  because  I  love  Ireland  and  its  aad  story. 
Wish  I  could  go  back.  A  pause  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  with  thoughts  of  the  millions 
who  never  knew  Ireland,  but  who  will  wear  the  green,  sing  Irish  songs,  and 
perchance  "drown  a  shamrock"  helps  some. 
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2-25-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,  Feb.  — From  the  trees  of  Lebanon  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  Southern  Illinois  University  consultants  are  active  these  days  advising  and 
assisting  communities  with  their  development  and  economic  problems. 

Community  Development  Service  on  the  Carbondale  campus  has  consultants  making 
periodic  visits  to  programs  at  Grand  Tower,  Smithton,  Goreville,  Lebanon,  Salem, 
the  Saline-Gallatin  area,  and  to  a  special  five-county  pilot  project  in  Edwards, 
Richland,  Uabash,  Lawrence,  and  Wayne. 

In  addition  to  these  "Egypt"  programs,  the  Service  has  had  a  continuing 
program  with  Community  Progress,  Inc.,  in  East  St.  Louis  since  195G,  and  has  projects 
going  in  Madison  county. 

Now  in  its  12th  year,  Community  Development  has  assisted  more  than  50 
communities  with  programs  and  has  cooperated  in  projects  of  a  special  nature 
in  two  score  more  areas. 

Embarked  on  a  beautification  plan  is  the  city  of  Lebanon,  where  consultant 
Boyd  Butler  is  assisting.  There  a  tree-planting  project  has  been  inaugurated. 
First  planting,  this  spring,  will  be  30  pin  oaks  and  gums  of  the  eight-foot-high 
classification,  to  be  set  around  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  including 
schools.  An  estimated  50  more  will  be  planted  during  the  spring  season. 

The  enthusiastic  people  of  Lebanon  will  hold  an  antique  sale  in  August  to 
obtain  funds  for  more  trees  and  a  "Christmas  in  July"  celebration,  at  which  home- 
made ice  cream  and  cake  tjIII  be  sold,  to  get  money  to  buy  downtown  Christmas 
decorations. 

Grand  Tower  has  just  reported  on  an  economic  resources  survey.   Robert  Carlock, 
industrial  consultant  who  is  working  on  the  program  with  James  Aiken  and  Richard 
Johnson,  said  the  next  step  t^ill  be  an  evaluation  of  the  survey,  after  which  an 
economic  development  committee  will  take  the  information  for  promotion  of  the  area. 

-more- 
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Smithton,  in  St,  Clair  County,  is  surveying  its  present  education  system  to 
determine  how  it  meets  the  needs,  is  working  on  an  expanded  telephone  service,  and 
has  a  committee  working  on  a  new  youth  center.  Monthly  news  letters  tell  of  the 
progress, 

"There  is  no  newspaper  in  Smith ton,"  consultant  James  Rea  said.  "The  news 
letter  started  from  sheets  of  mimeographed  news  the  children  took  home  from  school." 

Rea  also  works  in  Goreville,  where  the  chief  concern  at  present  is  with 
industrial  and  recreational  development.  At  the  time  the  federal  prison  and 
Southern  Illinois  Power  Cooperative  plant  were  being  built  in  Williamson  county, 
a  campaign  to  obtain  new  residents  resulted  in  25  families  moving  into  the  village. 

The  Saline  Valley  Development  Association  in  Saline  and  Gallatin  Counties, 
engaged  in  a  program  with  Community  Development  since  1957,  has  as  its  chief 
concerns  at  present,  according  to  Rea,  the  promotion  of  industry,  highways, 
Southeastern  Illinois  College  at  Harrisburg,  recreation,  and  the  Saline  Valley 
Conservancy  District, 

Aiken  has  been  working  at  Salem,  where  a  program  begun  in  1959  spurred  action 
on  a  number  of  pressing  needs.  Under  way  now  is  a  project  designed  to  get  interested 
persons  together  to  reasses  accomplishments  and  determine  what  still  should  be  done. 

Assisting  in  the  pilot  program  in  Lawrence,  Edwards,  Wayne,  Uabash,  and 
Richland  Counties  is  Bailey  Williams,  who  explained  that  in  the  past  there  has  been 
at  least  one  Community  Development  program  in  each  of  the  counties. 

Williams  said  his  job  is  to  renew  contacts  with  people  in  active  community 
development:  organisations  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  earlier  programs  inaugurated 
in  the  area  with  assistance  from  Community  Development  Service.   Purpose,  he 
said,  is  to  learn  progress  made  to  date  and  answer  questions  on  how  the  University's 
overall  program  can  be  of  help. 
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Carbondale,  Illinois  _.  /  <-• 

Phone:  453-2276  R  18  'I.  Q-^b  ^ 

SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS   UNlVEIwlTj 
LIBRARIES  CARBONDA^ 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,       — Phonies,  f entries  fatales  and  fancy  dans  need 
not  apply,  is  the  word  for  job-seekers  from  several  Southern  Illinois  personnel 
managers . 

"There  are  too  many  street  cars  coming  along,  and  if  you  don't  make  the 
right  first  impression  we'll  let  you  go  by  and  catch  the  next  one,"  is  the  way 
Gola  Waters,  personnel  manager  for  P.R.  Mallory  and  Co.,  of  DuQuoin,  put  it  to 
persons  attending  a  "Meeting  on  Employment  Techniques"  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Thursday  evening. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  SIU  Placement  Service  and  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  as  an  opportunity  for  students  and  alumni  to  meet  with  personnel  managers 
and  learn  what  is  expected  in  a  job  interview,  the  session  featured  talks  and  a 
question- and- answer  period. 

Participating  were  Waters;  Marion  Nash,  director  of  purchasing  and  personnel 
for  the  McNair  Metals  Division  of  Phelps -DodgsCorp. ,  Murphysboro;  Lowell  Hall,  of 
administrative  services  at  Olin-Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation's  Ordill  plant;  and 
Remo  Castrale,  superintendent  of  the  Johnston  City  Community  School  Unit. 

These  points  came  out  of  the  discussion: 

The  job  applicant  will  probably  not  get  farther  than  the  written  application 
if  it  is  not  complete,  concise,  and  neat.  Even  the  handwriting  is  important. 

If  you  are  called  for  a  personal  interview,  be  straightforward  and  act 
naturally,  without  talking  too  much  or  claiming  qualifications  and  experience  you 
don't  have,  "Just  be  you,  because  you  are  the  most  important  asset  you  have,  and 
if  you  do  lose  out  on  a  job  by  laying  your  cards  on  the  table  it's  better  than 
getting  the  gate  later  because  you  covered  up  a  shortcoming,"  is  the  way  one 
interviewer  put  it. 

Know  something  about  the  company  you  are  applying  to  and  be  prepared  to  tell 
why  you  want  to  work  there  and  what  you  have  to  offer  the  company. 

-more- 
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Dress  for  the  job  you  are  applying  for.  "Women  should  be  conservative 
in  cosmetics,  necklines  and  hemlines,"  Hash  advised.  "We  appreciate  an 
attractive  woman,  but  not  sexiness,  in  business," 

Beyond  the  obvious  pointers  of  clean  nails,  haircut  and  shined  shoes  for 
men,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  man  applying  for  a  job  on  the  factory  floor  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  appear  in  a  suit,  and  a  chemist  or  metallurgist  will  not 
create  the  desired  impression  if  he's  dressed  in  the  latest  continental  styles 
for  men.  "There  are  degrees  of  nattiness,  and  you  don't  expect  a  technician 
to  dress  like  a  salesman,"  Nash  said. 

Don't  show  too  gceat  an  interest  in  money.  "You  can  blow  the  whole 
interview  with  one  question:  "What  do  you  pay'7,"  Hall  said,  "We  like  to  think  your 
primary  interest  is  in  the  company  and  doing  a  good  job,  and  if  it  appears  that 
you  care  only  about  the  money,  you've  lost  the  job." 

All  the  personnel  managers  were  agreed  on  one  point: 

"Don't  be  disappointed  if  you're  passed  over  for  two  or  three  or  even 
more  jobs  that  you  feel  you're  really  qualified  for— personnel  managers  aren't 
infallible,  and  we  let  some  good  ones  get  away," 
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From  Bill  Lyons  Y\  "3 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  _  -^  I  S 

Carbondale,  Illinois  X~<*~  l-(0~> 
Phone:  453-2276 

SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS    UNI 

LIBRARIES  CARBONS  — 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  —With  a  "welcome  aboard"  from  Gov.  Edward  T. 

Breathitt  of  Kentucky,  President  Delyte  17.  Horris  of  Southern  Illinois  University 
signed  a  federal  contract  today  for  operation  of  a  Job  Corps  training  center  in 
western  Kentucky. 

Financial  details  of  the  program  which  will  people  a  portion  of  Camp 
Breckinridge  with  some  400  staff  members  and  2,000  trainees  were  handled  by 
John  S,  Rendleman,  Southern's  vice  president  for  business  affairs.  The  18-months 
contract  with  the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (0E0)  calls  for  Southern 
to  shelter,  feed,  clothe  and  educate  young  men  from  city  and  farm  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  subculture  of  poverty. 

Details  of  the  logistical  program  were  worked  out  by  R,  Dean  Isbell,  SIU 
coordinator  of  systems  and  procedures,  who  will  join  the  new  camp  unit  as  director 
of  administrative  services.  James  D.  Turner,  professor  of  higher  education  on 
Southern's  staff,  will  be  camp  director  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  director  of  last 
summer's  training  project  for  youth  employment  counselors,  will  be  camp  director 
of  student  development. 

Word  of  President  Johnson's  selection  of  Southern  Illinois  University  as 
operator  of  the  training  center  occasioned  a  letter  to  University  President  Morris 
from  the  Kentucky  governor  in  which  he  said,  "We  are  pleased  to  have  this  facility 
located  within  our  State  and  you  may  count  on  the  support  of  my  office  and  the 
agencies  of  the  State  to  make  it  a  success." 

Tables  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  training  center  were  computed  on 
the  basis  of  experience  in  operating  Southern  Illinois  University,  Rendleman  said. 
The  University  houses  more  than  3,000  of  its  20,000  students  in  residence  halls 
on  campus.  Tables  for  individual  clothing  were  based  on  Armed  Forces  experience, 
he  said,  and  the  University  will  have  first  priority  on  kitchen  and  dining  hall 
equipment,  vehicles  and  maintenance  equipment  made  available  by  closing  of 
numerous  defense  department  establishments.  -more- 
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The  Job  Corps  training  center  will  use  about  100  of  the  1,600  buildings 
at  the  36,000-acre  World  War  II  Army  training  camp  located  75  miles  east  of  the 
University's  Carbondale  campus.  Rendleman  said  plans  call  for  renovating  60 
barracks  buildings  for  dormitory-classroom  use,  each  to  house  about  20  trainees. 
There  will  be  a  central  food  service  facility,  a  20-bed  infirmary,  dental  clinic, 
fire  station,  chapel,  a  store  similar  to  a  post  exchange,  theater,  guest  house  for 
parents,  and  other  administrative  buildings.  '"We  are  fortunate  that  Camp 
Breckinridge  had  an  unusually  fine  activities  field  house  which  we  can  renovate," 
Rendleman  said. 

With  the  contract  signed,  Camp  Director  Turner  and  his  associates  are 
interviewing  applicants  for  staff  positions  and  the  first  contingent  is  planning 
to  move  to  the  camp.  "There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  are  ready  to 
accept  the  first  month's  quota  of  trainees,"  Turner  said. 

When  the  camp  opens  trainees  will  arrive  at  the  rate  of  166  per  month. 
Training  will  involve  reaching  an  acceptable  level  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  speech,  followed  by  vocational  training  to  learn  a  saleable  skill.  A  job  will 
be  assured  when  the  trainee  completes  his  10  to  12  months  in  the  Job  Corps.  During 
his  time  in  the  camp  he  will  have  $50  per  month  accruing  in  his  name  and  receive 
$30  per  month  spending  money. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  March     —March  Egg  Month  was  proclaimed  by  Illinois 
Governor  Otto  F,  Kerner  Tuesday  morning  (March  2)  at  the  Illinois  Egg  Council's 
Governor  s  Breakfast  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield.   Scott  Hinners, 
Southern  Illinois  University  poultry  specialist  and  Council  officer,  presided  at 
the  breakfast  meeting  attended  by  state  legislators,  state  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  and  representatives  of  the  state's  poultry  industry. 

Besides  an  address  by  Governor  Kerner,  the  signing  of  the  March  Egg  Month 
proclamation  and  entertainment  by  the  Griffith  High  School  Glee  Club  of  Springfield 
John  Smith,  Elgin,  president  of  the  Illinois  Egg  Councils  announced  the  Golden 
Egg  Av/ards  for  outstanding  service  to  the  state's  egg  production  industry. 

March  Egg  Month  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
and  the  Illinois  Egg  Council  to  promote  the  production  of  higher  quality  eggs 
and  greater  consumer  use  of  eggs. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  ^ 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  3-3-lab 

Carbondal  e,  Ml  inoi  s 
Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      --Bad  weather  and  hazardous  driving  conditions 
caused  postponement  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Agronomy  Day  until 
March  11,  according  to  Joseph  Vavra,  program  chairman.   It  was  originally  scheduled 
for  Feb.  25. 

Agronomy  Day  sponsored  by  the  SIU  plant  industries  department  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  will  have  New  Developments  in  Corn 
Production"  as  its  theme-   Some  of  the  discussion  topics  will  be  on  corn  population 
studies,  minimum  tillage,  new  ideas  in  fertilizing  corn,  new  weed  control  methods, 
stalk  rot  and  maize  dwarf  mosaic,  and  feasibility  of  irrigating  corn. 

The  program  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium,  Agriculture 
Bui  I  di  ng. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbonaale,  I  I  I  inois 
Phone:  453-2276 


SOUTHERN  GIVES 
4;000  EXAMS  FOR 
dVIL  SERVICE  JOBS 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      —Southern  Illinois  University  hired  274  persons 
last  year  in  Civil  Service  positions  ranging  from  butcher  to  policeman,  library  clerk 
to  secretary — but  administered  4,019  examinations  to  get  them. 

Instituted  in  1952,  the  University  Civil  Service  System  allows  SIU  to  'pick 
the  cream  of  the  crop  from  among  job-seekers  in  filling  positions  on  its  permanent 
staff.,  says  Personnel  Director  Gene  C.  Turner. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  University  had  902  full-time  and  40  part-time  Civil 
Service  employes.  They  form  the  backbone  of  SlU's  non -teaching  operational  staff, 
assisted  by  some  3.000  part-time  student  workers. 

I'll  put  our  employes  up  against  any  group  anywhere,  in  government  or  private 
industry,  for  performance  and  efficiency, ::  says  Turner. 

Competitive  examinations  for  each  position,  coupled  with  a  six-month  probationary 
period,  allows  supervisors  to  hire  the  people  best  fitted  for  jobs  without  regard 
to  politics,  race,  or  religion,  Turner  says. 

The  Civil  Service  system  covers  all  employes  of  the  University  except 
administrative  officers,,  teaching  and  research  faculties,  and  student  workers. 

A  register  is  maintained  of  applicants  for  each  position  on  the  basis  of  test 
scores.  When  a  supervisor  has  an  opening,  for  instance,  for  a  clerk-stenographer, 
the  top  three  persons  on  the  register  are  sent  to  him  for  interview. 

This  allows  the  supervisor  a  choice  of  the  three,  taking  into  account 
personality,  special  abilities,  and  other  factors  which  contribute  to  putting 
the  best  person  in  the  job,  '  Turner  points  out. 

New  employes  have  a  six-month  probationary  period,  which  gives  the  supervisor 
further  opportunity  for  evaluation  of  performance  and  suitability. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  Southern  Illinois  University's  Choir  directed  by 

Robert  Kingsbury,  will  present  a  concert  at  3  p.m.  Wednesday  (March  10)  in  Shryock 
Auditorium. 

The  program  includes  "Psalm  134"  by  Sweelinck,  :I0  Magnum  Mysterium  (0  Great 
Mystery)"  by  Vittoria,  "Crucifixus  (He  was  Crucified)"  by  Lotti,  "Selig  Sind  Die 
Toten  (Blessed  are  the  Faithful)  '  by  Schutz,  "Die  Hit  Tranen  Saen  (Who  With  Grieving 
Soweth)"  by  Schein,  "Singet  Dem  Herrn  Ein  Neus  Lied  (Sing  to  the  Lord  a  New  Song) 
by  J.S.  Bach,  "My  Lord,  What  a  Morning"  arranged  by  Dawson,  "Elijah  Rock"  arranged 
by  Hairston,  "Mountain  High,  Valley  Low"  arranged  by  Halloran,  "Ching-A-Ring-Chaw" 
arranged  by  Copland,  and  ;Everj'  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit"  arranged  by  Daxzson. 

The  public  is  invited  and  admission  is  free. 

Members  of  the  choir  are: 

ANNA— Karen  Cain,  Donna  Miller 

BRIGHTON— Marilyn  McBride 

CARBONDALE — Brenda  Bostain,  Lynda  Houghland,  Susan  McClary,  Harry  Penry, 
Betty  Yehling 

CHESTER— Joseph  Parker 

CHICAGO— Thomas  Rosa  (5340  S.  Millard  Ave.) 

ELDORADO— Fete  Bertino 

GRANITE  CITY— Arlette  Alexander 

MARION- -Jerry  Dax7e 
MARISSA—  Georgia  Bollmeier 

MT.  VERNON— Janet  Cox,  choir  accompanist,  Pamela  McKensie,  Larry  Sledge,  Fred 
Beckmeyer 

PARK  RIDGE— Victoria  Smith 
PEORIA—  Kathleen  Wiebler 
PEARL  CITY— Lynn  Parkingson 

RED  BUD— Mary  ? range 
R0CKF0RD— Shirley  Straley 
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SESSER — Janice  Thompson 
SKOKIE— Bruce  Ililler,  Carol  Bendel 
SOUTH  HOLLAND-- James  Lagestee 
SPARTA— Albert  Haplce 

TRENT  Oil— Mary  Herstein 

IOUA 
BURLINGTON— Daniel  Saathoff 

KENTUCKY 
HENDERSON—  Sherryl  Reach 
WATERLOO— Sharon  Huebner,  secretary  of  the  choir 

NEW  YORK 
SYRACUSE— James  Cronk 

HIS SIS Sir PI 
CLARKSDALE— Delores  Skipper 

MISSOURI 
FSCTTJC— Lloyd  Collins,  manager  of  the  choir 

TEICAS 

DALLAS— Carol  Smith  (o333  Greenwich  Ln.) 
DEL  RIO--Jeordano  Martinez 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  I  I  I inoi  s 

Phone:  453-2276 


SIU  GROUP  STUDIES 
PLANS  TO  COMPLETE 
UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — Plans  for  completing  Southern  Illinois  University's 
$4.6  million  University  Center  are  under  study  by  a  student-faculty  committee, 
according  to  John  S.  Rendleman,  SIU  vice  president  for  business  affairs. 

The  building  was  opened  in  July,  1961,  but  the  interior  is  only  40  per  cent 
completed.   The  committee  is  meeting  to  determine  needs  to  be  filled  with 
completion  of  the  remaining  60  per  cent  and  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
University  architect. 

Paul  Isbelh  director  of  business  affairs,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Members  are   Jack  Graham,  dean  of  students,  Charles  Pulley  University  architect- 

: 

'Clarence  G.  Douqherty,  University  Center  director,  John  R.  O'Daniell,  Alumni 

I 

j  Services  director,  David  Potter,  professor  in  the  department  of  speech  and  student 

representatives  Claudette  Cleveland  and  Terry  Cook. 

The  interior  of  half  of  the  first  floor  and  the  entire  second  and  third  floors 
remain  to  be  completed.  The  ground  floor  was  finished  in  original  construction, 
along  with  a  lounge  and  half  of  the  main  ballroom  on  the  first  floor. 

The  Center  was  built  with  proceeds  from  a  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  loan 
and  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  Revenue  for  operation  and  retirement  of  the  30-year 
loan  and  bonds  comes  from  a  $5  student  fee  and  income  from  the  cafeteria,  bowling 
alley,  snack  bar  and  ballroom  rentals. 
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Carbondale,    Illinois  southern  Illinois  uiw  Q_\A_(    / 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  A I bert  Meyer 

Southern  Illinois  farmers  should  be  topdressing  their  wheat  fields  and  permanent 
grass  pastures  now  with  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  give  the  crops  a  growth  boost,  says 
Joseph  Vavra.  Southern  Illinois  University  soils  scientist.  The  opportune  time  is 
before  the  plants  make  much  green  growth  as  warm  sunny  days  become  more  frequent 
bewteen  late  winter  cold  periods. 

Wheat  will  give  a  good  response  to  a  spring  application  of  nitrogen  although 
the  fertilizer  may  be  applied  with  equally  good  results  in  the  fall  at  planting  time 
on  the  claypan  soils  of  Southern  Illinois  where  leaching  loss  is  not  a  serious 
problem.  One  advantage  of  fall  application  is  getting  away  from  soft  fields  in  the 
spring.  However,  nitrogen  fertilizers  in  granulated  form  may  be  distributed  when 
wheat  fields  are  frozen  solid  enough  in  late  winter  to  support  the  spreading  machinery, 

Vavra  says  about  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  is  recommended  for  topdressing 
wheat.  Grass  pastures  should  have  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  applied 
in  the  spring  to  assure  a  lush  growth  of  forage.   It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  anhydrous  ammonia  or  as  a  liquid  compound,  compiling  the  rate  on 
the  basis  of  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  material,  borage  crops  containing 
legumes  do  not  need  extra  applications  of  nitrogen. 

The  best  response  from  nitrogen  will  be  obtained  if  there  is  plenty  of 
phosphorus  and  potash  in  the  soil.  More  often  than  not,  declining  stands  of  pasture 
grasses  indicate  a  lack  of  all  three  plant  nutrients.   In  such  cases  it  is  better 
to  top  dress  with  a  commercial  fertilizer  having  a  10-10-10  or  12-12-12  analysis 
at  a  rate  of  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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From  Bi I  I  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  I  I  I inoi  s 

Phone:   453-2276 

SIU  WILL  TRAIN 

45  PEACE  CORPS 
WORKERS  FOR  NEPAL 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Mar.     --  Southern  Illinois  University  this  spring  will 
train  45  college  graduates  for  Peace  Corps  work  in  the  independent  mountainous 
kingdom  of  Nepal  in  Asia. 

The  students,  from  institutions  throughout  the  United  States,  will  report  to  SIU 
March  23.  They  will  be  housed  at  Camp  2  of  Southern's  Little  Grassy  Facilities  ten 
miles  southeast  of  the  central  campus.  There  they  will  receive  eight  weeks  of  training 
and  instruction,  then  go  to  the  East-West  Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  for  a 
final  three  weeks  before  starting  two  years  of  duty  in  Nepal. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  program,  Southern's  first  of  1965,  by  Robert  Jacobs, 
dean  of  International  Services.  Programs  that  trained  160  volunteers  for  work  in 
the  African  countries  of  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Tunisia,,  and  in  Honduras,  Central 
America,  were  conducted  on  the  SIU  campus  last  year. 

The  Nepal  program  will  be  managed  jointly  by  Gary  Robinson  and  Dennis  Grubbs 
under  the  general  supervision  of  George  Criminger,  acting  director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program  at  SIU.  Mike  Lanagan  will  be  camp  director. 

Grubbs  said  40  of  those  coming  to  SIU  will  be  trained  to  teach  English  as  a 
foreign  language  and  five  graduates  in  civil  engineering  will  be  rural  construction 
specialists  who  will  supervise  bridge  building  by  natives  in  a  program  to  develop 
farm-to-market  roads. 

English  Language  Services,  Inc.,  which  has  a  center  on  the  SIU  campus,  will  assist 
in  the  program  by  bringing  in  six  Nepa I ese  instructors  to  teach  the  language  to  the 
students.  Grubbs  said  the  trainees  will  be  expected  to  obtain  a  speaking  command 
of  the  language  during  the  eight  weeks  they  are  here. 
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As  a  training  project,  the  engineers  will  construct  a  bridge  in  the  campus 
area  similar  to  those  to  be  built  in  Nepal.  This  work  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  SIU  Vocational  Technical  Institute. 

Trainees  also  will  be  taught  physical  education,  health  education,  and 
community  development.  Special  consultants  will  lecture  on  Nepal's  history  and 
culture. 

During  their  stay,  trainees  will  be  served  a  native  rice  dish  at  noon  each 
day  to  help  them  adapt  to  the  rice  diet  in  Nepal.  Other  meals  will  be  American. 

Nepal,  which  contains  an  estimated  10  million  people,  lies  along  the 
Himalayan  Mountain  range  between  Tibet  on  the  north  and  India  on  the  south.  Until 
1951  Nepal  was  almost  completely  isolated  from  the  world.   In  recent  years,  however, 
it  has  joined  the  United  Nations  and  established  closer  relations  with  other 
countries. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — Students  from  44  junior  colleges  at  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  have  been  invited  to  attend  a  guest  day  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  April  3. 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  SIU  admissions  director,  said  this  will  be  the  first 
year  Southern's  junior  college  guest  day  invitation  has  been  extended  over  such 
a  wide  area. 

"In  the  past,"  he  said,  "we  have  invited  students  from  eight  area  schools. 
But  our  enrollment  includes  so  many  students  from  the  Chicago  area,  other  parts 
of  northern  Illinois  and  the  surrounding  states,  we  felt  junior  college  students 
in  those  areas  should  have  the  same  opportunity  to  visit  the  campus." 

Purpose  of  the  day,  Chamberlin  said,  is  to  provide  junior  college  students 
who  are  considering  transfer  to  SIU  upon  graduation  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
campus  and  obtain  more  information  about  the  University, 

Activities  planned  for  the  visiting  students  include  a  guided  campus  tour, 
meetings  with  academic  advisors,  and  discussions  on  such  topics  as  admissions, 
financial  assistance,  housing  and  the  SIU  student  work  program. 

In  addition,  Chamberlin  said,  there  will  be  a  special  meeting  for  deans 
and  other  junior  college  faculty  members  accompanying  the  students  in  which  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  mutual  problems  with  SIU  personnel. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  600  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use, 

SIX  HUNDRED 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Column  number  one  of  the  "It-Happened-in-Southern-Illinois"  series  appeared  almost 
12  years  ago.  Since  then  a  column  has  appeared  each  week.  With  this  one  the  total 
had  reached  600,  Had  anyone  suggested  when  writing  began  that  the  number  would  have 
reached  the  present  600,  his  prophecy  would  have  been  questioned  seriously.  Now, 
if  someone  should  say  that  the  series  could  be  extended  by  another  thousand  he  would 
arouse  no  argument.  There  certainly  is  no  shortage  of  subjects.  Observing  and 
noting  for  one  suggests  a  number  of  others.  It  all  is  somexfhat  like  rolling  a 
snowball. 

The  series  began  with  no  definitely  formed  plan  beyond  an  intention  to  make 
people  acquainted  with  localities,  incidents  and  individuals  in  the  area.  In  a 
figurative  way  the  writer,  quoting  Stephen  Leacock,  "Jumped  on  his  horse  and  galloped 
off  madly  in  all  directions,"  The  first  article  told  how  a  group  of  dissatisfied 
farmers  met  at  a  country  schoolhouse  between  DeSoto  and  Murphysboro  and  formed  the 
first  unit  of  an  organization  meant  to  oppose  the  "trusts".  These  men  were  resolved 
to  no  longer  buy  and  sell  at  prices  that  they  had  no  voice  in  establishing. 

The  first  column  also  told  how  the  unit  formed  in  the  Jackson  County  schoolhouse 
only  a  lifetime  ago  x^as  duplicated  in  a  thousand  localities  over  America,  It  was 
thus  that  the  Farmers  Union  intended  as  a  defense  for  farmers  came  into  being. 

In  the  second  of  the  series  it  was  told  that  Carbondale,  founded  as  a  strictly 
temperance  town,  was  chosen  as  the  locality  in  which  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
Keeley  Institute  where  chronic  alcholics  could  be  rehabilitiated.  There  seems  tc 
have  been  an  ample  supply  of  patients, 
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The  'gallop  off  madly  in  all  directions'  idea  took  over  early  and  still  rules. 
In  a  very  short  time  there  were  assorted  articles  that  told  of  horse  races,  ghosts, 
wild  superstitions  and  beliefs,  and  of  historic  incidents  and  individuals.  Among 
the  individuals  were  generals  of  the  army,  politicians,  statesmen,  and  Indians. 
One  was  a  freed  slave  who  brought  with  her  the  seeds  of  the  Pricilla  hollyhock, 
still  widely  planted.  Tecumseh  and  Pontiac,  two  of  America's  most  noted  Indians, 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  region,  Pontiac  being  killed  here. 

Samuel  Mason  came  to  the  region  to  organize  his  band  of  robbers  and  thus  began 
brigandage.  Mike  Fink,  John  Duff,  the  Harpes  and  a  dozen  others  visited,  performed 
and  perpetrated  here.  Robert  Ingersoll,  the  "Great  Agnostic,"  grew  to  maturity  in 
Egypt.  So  did  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  William  Edgar  Borah.  George  Rogers  Clark 
came  to  win  the  Northwest  Territory  for  the  American  colonies.  Abraham  Lincoln 
visited  the  region  and  Ann  Rut ledge  spent  more  than  half  her  years  on  a  farm  near 
Enfield. 

A  one-armed  army  officer  went  to  find  a  way  through  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
and  returned  to  paste  his  maps  on  the  wall  of  his  room  in  Carbondale.  There  were 
many  others  who  played  significant  parts  in  national  and  regional  affairs.  Perhaps 
three  of  these,  Wyatt  Earp,  Wild  Bill  Hickock  and  Bat  Masterson,  should  be  named  . 

Then  there  came  the  stories  of  many  a  village  that  grew  up,  prospered  for  a  while 
and  quietly  disappeared.  When  the  Civil  War  came  a  great  naval  yard  grew   near 
Cairo-Mound  City.  Cairo  itself  became  a  kind  of  springboard  from  which  a 
destructive  invasion  of  the  South  was  launched. 

A  number  of  folk  customs,  some  centuries  old,  even  yet  are  practiced  here.  Old 
Christmas  at  Teutopolis  and  La  Guiannee  at  Prairie  du  Rocher  are  among  these.  Social, 
economic,  political  and  religious  ventures  had  their  day  in  the  region.  A  dozen 
"institutions  of  higher  learning1'  came  and  went.  Shawneetotm  once  was  the  financial 
capital  of  the  state. 
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The  French  and  English  came  to  make  their  try  at  the  Illinois  Country.  Emigrants 
from  numberless  countries  came  to  make  hemes  here  and  brought  with  them  their 
beliefs  and  practices.  It  has  been  interesting  to  discover  bits  of  what  they  brought 
us.  Doing  so  reveals  Southern  Illinois  as  a  hodge-podge  of  cultures. 

Different  towns  have  come  to  have  their  special  days.  Enfield  has  Ilule  Day, 
Ridgeway  has  Popcorn  Day  and  Edx^ards  County,  its  Chowder  Day.  Jacob,  Grand  Tower 
and  several  other  places  pause  for  their  days, 

A  thousand  one- room  country  schools  once  were  scattered  over  the  landscape.  Two 
are  in  operation  now.  Southern  Illinois  lays  claim  to  having  launched  Emancipation 
Day  and  the  organized  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

Indians  built  great  earthen  mounds,  among  the  largest  such  structures  in  the 
world,  and  left  them  to  puzzle  us.  The  Cherokee  tramped  alcng  their  "Trail  of  Tears" 
across  our  southern  counties. 

Combining  all  these  it  is  not  strange  that  most  anyone  can  find  something  of 
interest  here.  Instead  of  Southern  Illinois  becoming  less  interesting,  the  more  the 
writer  prowls  about  it  the  more  interest  it  arouses. 
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WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITORS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     —When  St-  Patrick's  Day  (March  17)  rolls  around, 
can  spring  be  far  behind? 

Banish  the  dreariness  of  winter  with  a  really  elegant  tea  party  in  honor  of  the 
Irish  patron  saint,  suggests  Jan  Harper,  Southern  Illinois  University  home  economist. 

"Nothing  will  lift  your  spirits  more  than  breaking  out  your  prettiest  lace  or 
linen  tea  cloth  and  napkins,  arranging  a  jonqui I -pussywi I  low  centerpiece,  and 
shining  up  the  silver  tea  service, "  she  says. 

The  range  of  'goodies'  that  are  spring-like  in  appearance  and  taste  is  limited 
only  by  your  own  imagination.  Then  all  you  need  is  to  invite  your  favorite  guests — 
from  two  to  fifty. 

"But  don't  forget  the  shamrocks.  Send  your  invitations  in  shamrock  folders, 
sprinkle  shamrocks  over  the  tablecloth,  pin  one  on  each  guest  as  she  arrives. 

As  teatime  dainties,  Mrs.  Harper  recommended  Minty  Cream  Puff  Shells,  Peach- 
Blossom  Bonbons  frosted  in  green  and  yellow,  and  Snap  Turtle  Cookies,  recipes  for 
which  (to  serve  50)  follow: 

MINTY  CREAM  PUFF  SHELLS 

1  cup  water  1  cup  flour 

£  cup  butter  or  margarine  4  eggs 

k   teapsoon  salt  2  packages  (3  oz-size)  cream  cheese 

1  jar  (6  oz.)  mint  jelly 

Heat  water,  butter  and  salt  to  boiling.  Add  this  mixture  all  at  once  to  the  flour 
and  stir  vigorously.  Add  eggs  one  at  a  time,  stirring  thoroughly  after  each  addition. 
Drop  mixture  by  small  teaspoonsfui  on  a  well-greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  at  450°  for 
15  minutes;  reduce  heat  to  325  and  bake  for  20  minutes  more.  When  slightly  cooled, 
slice  off  the  top  of  each  shell  with  a  sharp  serrated  knife,  fill  bottom  with  well- 
blended  cream  cheese  and  mint  jelly,  then  replace  top. 

PEACH-BLOSSOM  BONBONS 

3/4  cup  sifted  cake  flour  |  cup  sugar 

3/4  teaspoon  baking  powder  5  teaspoon  orange  extract 

1/8  teaspoon  salt  1  egg 

4  tablespoons  (5  stick)  butter  or   margarine  i  cup  milk. 
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Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cream  butter  or  margarine  in  a  medium- 
size  bowl.  Add  sugar  gradually,  beating  until  mixture  is  fluffy.  Blend  in  orange 
extract.  Add  egg  and  again  beat  until  fluffy.  Ado  siffed  dry  ingredients,  a  third 
at  a  time,  alternating  with  milk,  stir  with  a  spoon  or  beat  with  mixer  at  low  speed 
until  blended.  Spoon  into  tiny  greased  muffin-pan  cups,  filling  each  cup  only  half 
full.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  350o  for  15  minutes.  Cool  5  minutes,  loosen  around 
edges  with  knife,  turn  out  on  racks  to  cool  completely  before  glazing. 

PEACH-BLOSSOM  GLAZE 

2/3  cup  peach  preserves 
£  cup  sugar 
5  cup  water 

Heat  preserves  to  simmer  stage  in  a  small  saucepan,  press  through  a  sieve.  Combine 
sugar  and  water  in  saucepan,  heat  to  boiling.,  stirring  until  sugar  dissolves;  cook 
without  stirring  to  230  on  a  candy  thermometer.  Remove  from  heat,  stir  in  pureed 
preserves.  Cool  5  minutes  before  spooning  over  bonDons.   Let  stand  for  1  hour  to  set 
before  frosting  with  Fondant  Frosting. 

FONDANT  FROSTING 


2  cups  granulated  sugar 

1/8  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

1  cup  hot  water 

2  cups  sifted  confectioners'  powdered  sugar 


1/8  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vani I  la 

1  drop  green  food  coloring 

1  drop  yellow  food  coloring 


Combine  granulated  sugar,  cream  of  tartar  and  hot  water  in  top  of  small  double  boiler. 
Bring  to  boil  over  direct  heat,  stirring  constantly,  then  cook  without  stirring  to 
226  on  a  candy  thermometer.  Remove  from  heat  at  once,  cool  to  125  .  Add  confect- 
ioners- sugar,  salt  and  vanilla;  beat  until  smooth  and  just  thick  enough  to  pour  from 
a  spoon.  Divide  in  half,  tinting  one-half  light  green,  the  other  half  yellow  with 
the  food  coloring.  Spoon  frosting  over  bonbons.   Keep  frosting  over  hot  or  simmering 
water  to  keep  it  thin  and  smooth.   If  frosting  becomes  too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned 
with  a  few  drops  of  hot  water. 

SNAP  TURTLE  COOKIES 


H  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

i  teaspoon  soda 

k   teaspoon  salt 

i  cup  butter 

5  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 


i  egg 

1  egg  yolk  (reserve  white) 

2  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
I/8  teaspoon  maple  flavor 

2/3  cup  peacn  halves,  cut  in  half 
lengthwise 


Sift  flour  with  soda  and  salt.  Cream  butter.  Add  brown  sugar  and  cream  with  butter. 
Blend  in  egg  and  egg  yolk,  vanilla  and  maple  flavor.  Add  dry  ingredients  gradually 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Chill. 

Arrange  pecans  in  groups  of  five  on  greased  cookie  sheet  to  resemble  head  and  legs 
of  turtles.   Shape  dough  by  rounded  teaspoonsful  into  balls.  Dip  bottom  into  egg 
white;  press  lightly  onto  groups  of  nuts  so  tips  will  show  when  baked.  Bake  at  350° 
for  1 3  to  1 3  minutes  until  delicate  golden  brown.  Cool.  Frost  with  Chocolate 
Frosting. 
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From  Bil  I  Lyons  SK^ 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UN  I  VERS  I' 
Carbondale,  I  I  I  inois 
Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      —Nine  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
have  been  awarded  $225  Sahara  Coal  Company  forestry  scholarships  for  the  current 
school  year,  according  to  John  W.  Andresen,  chairman  of  the  SIU  department  of 
forestry. 

The  students  are  Dale  R.  Baer,  Sumrnerf  ie!  d .:  David  Blankenshio,  Mulberry  Grove 
(Route  1),  David  H.  Magers,  Chester  (Route  2),  Robert  L.  Mar  low,  Herri n;  Ray  Alan 
Newbold,  Marion,  Tharon  E.  0 - De I  I  (Route  4)  and  Robert  A.  Raines,  Carbondale; 
John  J,  Reeder.  Shelbyville;  and  John  L.  Teply,  Harrisburg. 

Under  provisions  of  a  I96I  grant  of  $9,000  from  the  Sahara  Coal  Company  of 
Chicago,  SIU  forestry  students  meeting  certain  scholastic  and  residence  requirements 
are  provided  these  scholarships  because  of  the  present  demand  for  trained  foresters. 

To  qualify  for  one  of  the  scholarships,  an  entering  freshman  must  rank  in 
the  upper  one-half  of  his  high  school  class.  Students  oreviously  enrolled  in 
college  must  have  at  least  a  3-point  (  C')  grade  average.  Preference  in  awarding 
scholarships  is  given  first  to  students  from  Saline  County  where  the  firm  has  coal 
mines  and  then  to  other  applicants  from  Southern  Illinois. 


3-5-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  I  I  I inois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Mar.      —Applications  still  are  being  accepted  for 
Southern  Illinois  University's  summer  science  training  institute  for  outstanding 
high  school  students,  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  April  1,  according  to  Howard  J.  Stains,  associate 
professor  in  the  SIU  zoology  department  who  will  direct  the  eight-weeks  program. 
Participation  will  be  limited  to  some  50  top  applicants. 

The  1965  institute,  beginning  June  21,  will  offer  study  in  the  areas  of 
psychology.,  physiology,  engineering  science,  physical  sciences,  and  information 
theory.  The  latter  includes  both  operational  and  computer  mathematics. 

Stains  said  students  with  outstanding  records  but  who  are  financially 
pressed  should  not  hesitate  to  apply,  as  financial  assistance  may  be  possible 
through  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant. 
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3-5-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Ml? no i s 

Phone;  453-2276 

WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITORS. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  larch     --Food  cooled  or  kept  warm  in  a  thermoelectric 
refrigerator. . .dishes  washed  and  clothes  laundered  by  means  of  ultrasonic  sound  waves... 
year-vround  atomospheric  conditioning. , .electrostatic  cleaning  wands  for  dusting... 
perhaps  even  a  mechancial  housemaid! 

These  are  some  of  the  houshold  equipment  devices  for  the  home  of  the  future, 
according  to  a  Southern  Illinois  University  home  economist. 

Betty  Jane  Johnston,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  home  and  family  department 
in  SlU's  School  of  Home  Economics,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book,  Equipment  for  Modern 
Living,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  MacMillan  Co.  (price  $6.95). 

While  designed  as  a  textbook  for  college  courses,  the  book  is  also  expected 
to  prove  useful  to  other  people  who  have  a  professional  or  personal  interest  in  the 
household  equipment  field. 

Time-and-labor  saving  devices  to  mechanize  some  of  the  functions  of  homemaking 
which  the  homemaker  used  to  perform  comprise  the  primary  varieties  of  household 
equipment,  Miss  Johnston  explained. 

3ut  in  the  contemporary  home  "time-spending  equipment'  such  as  television, 
hi-fi  and  stereophonic  systems,  and  air  condit ioners-~considered  luxuries  by  an  older 
generation — have  become  commonplace  and  are  almost  necessities  for  today;s  generation, 
she  said. 

Both  groups  of  equipment  contribute  to  improving  the  quality  of  family 
living  by  making  it  possible  to  use  time  in  more  enjoyable  ways,"'  she  said.   'Durable 
goods  from  the  time-spending  group  that  provide  entertainment  ultimately  may  attract 
more  interest  than  additional  labor-saving  devices." 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  homemaking  equipment  for  the  physically  limited 
person,  handicapped  by  disease  or  accident --the  first  time  this  problem  has  been 
treated  in  an  equipment  text. 

-more- 


''Buyers  are  motivated  by  such  factors  as  efficiency;  prestige,  emulation 
and  newness,"  Miss  Johnston  pointed  out.  Most  Americans  have  a  keen  interest  in 
technology,  and  their  homes  are  apt  to  have  many  pieces  of  equipment  and  many  gadgets. 

'Complexity  can  be  overdone,  however,  and  many  knobs  and  flashing  lights 
sometimes  charm  consumers  into  making  unwise  selections. 

A  gadget  that  curls  carrots  and  cuts  radish  roses  may  seem  indispensable 
when  demonstrated  at  a  fair,  yet  the  buyer  may  try  it  once  at  home  and  never  use  it 
again.'; 

An  inexpensive  purchase  that  remains  unused  may  not  oe  tc6  serious  a 
mistake,  she  said,  but  an  expensive  major  appl  ience  that  stands  unused  or  that  has 
many  untried  or  seldom-used  features  represents  considerably  more  waste. 
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3-5-55 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2275 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  March  --Southern  Illinois  University's  journalism 
department  will  sponsor  a  nationwide  contest  for  prison  papers,  the  first  to  be 
held  in  this  country. 

Called  the  American  Penal  Press  Newspaper  Contest,  it  is  designed  to 
encourage  interest  in  prison  journalism  as  a  part  of  modern  penal  methods  and  to 
promote  better  newspapers  in  these  institutions,  according  to  Charles  C.  Clayton, 
director  of  the  contest. 

Clayton,  professor  of  journalism  at  SIU,  said  the  contest  will  be  an  annual 
event  covering  the  period  Oct.  1  to  Sept,  30.  A  sweepstakes  award  will  be  granted 
the  best  prison  newspaper  each  year,  and  other  prizes  will  be  for  the  best  news 
story,  best  sports  story,  best  feature  story,  best  column,  and  best  picture  or 
picture  series, 

Clayton,  former  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Deuocrat 
and  past  president  of  the  national  professional  journalism  fraternity,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  professor  in  this  country  to  teach  a  college  credit 
course  in  prison.   In  1955  x^hen  SIU  began  providing  journalism  instruction  for 
staff  members  of  Menard  Time,  the  prison  newspaper  at  Menard  State  Penitentiary  in 
Southern  Illinois,  Clayton  taught  the  first  class.  He  also  was  adviser  to  the 
publication.   In  return  for  his  enthusiasm  and  contributlonc  to  penal  journalism, 
Menard  Time  recently  gave  Clayton  a  certificate  of  appreciation. 


■ 
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3-8-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      --Southern  Illinois  University  has  filed 
application  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  permission  to  construct 
a  UHF  Channel  16  educational  television  transmitter  near  Olney. 

Buren  C.  Robbins,  director  of  radio  and  television  at  Southern,  said  tae 
new  station  would  carry  the  University's  educational  and  cultural  programs  to 
the  southeastern  section  of  tae  state  not  now  reacaed  by  WSIU-TV  channel  8. 
The  transmitter  would  be  located  six  miles  northwest  of  Olney,  Lie  said,  and 
would  reach  sc_ ool  and  residential  ®HF  receivers  in  a  60-mile  radius.  Initially, 
e  said,  the  transmitter  would  rebroadcast  programs  originating  in  the  Carbondale 
studio,  using  a  microwave  relay  aalf  way  between  the  Channel  8  transmitter  at 
Tamaroa  and  the  new  station  rear  Olney. 

Application  for  the  FCC  permit  was  authorized  by  Southern's  board  of  trustees 
at  its  December  meeting.  The  new  station  would  become  a  part  of  tne  proposed 
Illinois  Educational  Television  network. 
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3-9-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  1 1  I inois 

Phone:  453-2276 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     —Students  attending  Southern  Illinois 
University  here  during  the  winter  term  who  did  not  register  for  spring  classes 
in  advance  will  have  to  have  written  approval  from  their  deans  to  complete  spring 
term  registration. 

SIU  Registrar's  Office  officials  said  advance  registration  was  conducted 
through  Wednesday  (Mar.  10),  and  was  required  of  students  already  on  campus  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  slowdown  of  registration  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
quarter. 

Southern's  winter  term  ends  Saturday,  Mar.  20,  with  spring  classes  to 
commence  on  Mar.  29.  Only  evening  classes  will  meet  on  the  first  day,  with  the 
full  class  schedule  to  begin  on  Tuesday,  Mar.  30. 
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3-9-65 

From  Bill  Lyons  ^£\gp 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  ^r 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March    —"Seven  Keys  to  Southern"  will  be  the  theme  for 
the  1965  Home  Economics  Guest  Day  at  Southern  Illinois  University  April  3,  according 
to  Phyllis  Bubnas,  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  chairman  for 
the  event. 

These  "keys,"  Miss  Bubnas  eiqolained,  are  suggestions  for  achieving  success 
in  college— steps  which  the  prospective  student  of  home  economics  can  follow  to 
achieve  personal  and  professional  growth  and  development. 

The  keynote  address  by  George  Carpenter,  associate  professor  of  the  home 
and  family  department,  will  reveal  and  eacplain  these  "keys,"  she  said.  A  fashion 
show  in  the  afternoon  will  follow  the  same  theme. 
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3-9-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale  1 1  I f no  is 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Southern  Illinois  University  Wesley  Foundation 
has  mailed  9,000  copies  of  a  Lenten  devotional  booklet  to  families  in  Methodist 
churches  in  Illinois  for  use  as  a  guide  to  daily  devotions  during  lent. 

Rev.  Ronald  Seibert,  Foundation  director,  said  the  Lenten  devotional  booklet 
is  an  annual  service  project  of  the  Methodist  students  at  SIU.   Each  devotion 
includes  a  suggested  Bible  reading,  a  short  personal  testimony  or  discussion, 
and  a  prayer. 

Students  planning  the  booklet  this  year  were  Judy  Beckett  of  Gillespie, 
Arietta  Nobbe  of  Staunton,  Ray  Lenzi  of  Farmington,  Janie  Meador  of  luka.,  Sherrie 
McMeen  of  Pontiac  and  Jane  Eubanks  of  Shav/neetown.   A  Wesley  Foundation  alumnus, 
Archie  Scott,  Springfield,  designed  the  cover. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 
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SIU  RESEARCH  GRANTS 
GROW  900  PER  CENT 
IN  FOUR  YEAR  SPAN 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March   — In  the  brief  span  of  four  years,  outside  research 
funds  awarded  to  Southern  Illinois  University  have  increased  by  almost  900  per 
cent,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  University's  Office  of  Research  and 
Projects. 

External  research  funds  granted  to  Southern  in  1964  totaled  $5,736,404,  with 
103  separate  projects  receiving  such  support.  In  1960,  outside  grants  received 
by  the  University  amounted  to  $646,342. 

The  research  office  records  showed  93  projects  on  the  Carbondale  campus  last 
year,  supported  by  grants  totaling  $5,630,741.  Five  programs  on  the  Edwardsville 
campus  were  supported  by  an  additional  $105,663. 

Funds  received  included  17  separate  grants  from  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
14  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  a  number  from  such  agencies  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conmission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  research  offices  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Funds  also  were  received  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  others. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  m^ 

Carbondale,  Illinois  0oi«t»«'  ^ct^°''" 

Phone:  453-2276  5^^ 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March   — Southern  Illi;.  ois  University  will  join  civic, 
federal  and  other  state  organizations  in  sponsoring  the  second  annual  Campers  Show 
in  the  Crab  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge  camping  area  May  14-16. 

Rex  Karnes,  assistant  director  of  the  State  and  National  Public  Services 
Division  at  Southern,  said  more  than  20  families  camping  in  the  area  over  the 
weekend  will  give  tips  on  places  to  camp,  sights  to  see,  and  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  camping  trips. 

Organizations,  both  public  and  private,  will  be  on  hand  to  demonstrate  campsite 
layout  and  activities.  Literature,  maps,  and  pictures  pertaining  to  many  scenic 
attractions  in  Southern  Illinois  will  be  featured  in  exhibits. 

Special  programs  have  been  arranged  for  Friday  (May  14)  and  Saturday  evenings. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  4-I-l'ers  from  Jackson  and  Williamson  Counties  will  present  a 
style  show  of  sportswear. 

The  three-day  show  will  be  sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois,  Inc.,  Southern 
Illinois  Recreation  Council,  Southern  Illinois  Tourism  Council,  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  the  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service. 
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3-11-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,.  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

SIU  COUNTRY  COIbTC' 
By  Albert  'eyer 

Growing  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  becoming  rather  common  in  Southern 
Illinois;,  but  it  takes  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind  of  plant  nutrients  in  the  soil 
to  reach  that  goal,,  says  Joseph  Vavra>  Southern  Illinois  University  soils  professor. 
He  discussed  some  new  developments  in  fertilizing  corn  at  Southern's  Agronomy  Day 
March  11. 

In  fertilizing  for  high  corn  yields  it  is  necessary  to  find  how  much  plant 
nutrient  is  in  the  soil  by  taking  soil  tests  to  check  the  acidity  level  and  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  and  potassium  present.   The  organic  matter  condition  of  the  soil  and 
its  past  cropping  history  also  is  important.  A  farmer  should  select  his  best  soil 
to  grow  corn}  soil  that  has  medium  texture,  holds  moisture,  is  fairly  level  but  also 
has  enough  surface  drainage  to  prevent  water  standing  in  the  field. 

It  takes  160  pounds  of  nitrogen ,  60  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  120  pounds  of 
potassium  to  produce  a  100-bushel  corn  crop.  Taking  into  consideration  the  plant 
nutrients  in  an  ordinary  field  that  has  been  limed  and  probably  had  manure  applied 
as  well  as  some  fertilizer  for  crops  in  other  seasons,  Vavra  suggests  something  like 
the  following  applications  to  raise  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  in  Southern 
Illinois.  Broadcast  and  disk  into  the  soil  before  planting  225  pounds  per  acre  of 
potasb  (0-0-60)  fertilizer  and  add  at  planting  about  125  pounds  of  18-46-0  or  7-28- 
14  starter  fertilizer.  Broadcast  before  planting,  knife  in  or  sidedress  soon  after 
planting  with  80  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Fertilizing  programs  have  done  much  to  increase  crop  yields,  but  there  are 
other  factors  that  have  made  it  possible  for  a  farmer  producing  50  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  20  years  ago  to  get  100  bushels  an  acre  on  the  same  land  today.  These 
other  factors  are  the  improved  hybrid  corn  varieties,  the  advances  in  the  use  of 
insecticides  and  herbicides  >  and  other  improvements  in  farming  methods  that  involve 
planting  rates,  tillage  practices  and  good  management. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone!  453-2276 

Attention:  Foods  Editors 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —Your  family  doesn't  like  lamb?  Have  you  tried 
Honey-Mustard  Leg  of  Lamb  Roast?  You'd  be  surprised. 

This  is  the  meat  chosen  for  the  Easter  menu  by  a  food  demonstration  class  at 
Southern  Illinois  University s  taught  by  Mrs.  Joyce  Grouse,  instructor  in  the  food 
and  nutrition  department  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics . 

As  accompaniments ,  the  students  suggested  a  tossed  saled  with  Sour  Cream-Blue 
Cheese  Dressing  and  as  a  light,  refreshing  dessert  a  Grape  Mousse. 

In  the  food  demonstration  class  each  student  must  present  a  15-minute  and  a 
30-minute  demonstration  before  classmates,  and  finally  a  one-hour  demonstration  before 
an  invited  audience.  At  each  demonstration  several  disaes  must  be  prepared  in  view  of 
the  class  or  audience,  with  detailed  explanation  of  background  material  on  the  variety 
of  food  used  and  of  the  methods  of  preparation. 

Following  are  the  recipes  the  students  used  for  their  suggested  Easter  menu: 

HONEY-MUSTARD  LEG  OF  IAMB  ROAST 

1  5-lb.  leg  of  lamb  \   cup  honey 

h   cup  prepared  mustard  1  teaspoon  salt 

h   teaspoon  pepper 

Place  lamb  on  rack  in  shallot;  roasting  pan.   Bake  in  slow  oven  (300o;  two  hours. 
Combine  mustard,  honey,  salt  and  pepper;  blend.  Pour  over  lamb.   Bake  one  to  two  hours 
longer,  or  until  meat  thermometer  registers  175-180°  (depending  upon  desired  decree 
of  doneness) .   Garnish  with  lemon  cups  filled  with  mint  jelly,  maraschino  cherries 
and  mint  leaves. 

SOUR  CREAM-BLUE  CHEESE  DRESSING 

4  oz.  blue  cheese  h   cup  cider  vinegar 

3/4  cup  salad  oil  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  dairy  sour  cream  1/8  teaspoon  pepper 

1  clove  garlic,  crushed 

Soften  blue  cheese  at  room  temperature.  Mash  with  fork  in  mixing  bowl.   With  mixer 
at  low  speed,  beat  until  smooth,  gradually  adding  h   cup  of  salad  oil.  Add  remaining 
salad  >  oil  and  all  other  ingredients,  one  at  a  time.   Beat  well  after  each  addition 
until  thoroughly  mixed.   Store  in  covered  container  in  refrigerator  until  time  to 
serve. 

-more- 
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GRAPE  MOUSSE 


1  envelope  unfiavored  gelatine 

1  cup  grape  juice 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 


^  cup  sugar 

h   teaspoon  vanilla 

1  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind 

\h   cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 


Soften  gelatin  in  h   cup  grape  juice,  dissolve  over  hot  water.  Add  remaining  grape 
juice,  lemon  juicej  sugar,  vanilla  and  orange  rind.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened 
(to  consistency  of  egg  white) .  Fold  in  whipped  cream.  Turn  into  a  fancy  mold  or 
a  refrigerator  tray  and  freeze  until  firm  (approximately  six  hours).  Dip  mold  or 
tray  in  pan  of  lukewarm  water  to  loosen,  then  turn  out  on  flat  plate  or  tray. 
The  mousse  may  then  be  decorated  by  piping  whipped  cream  around  the  base  and  on 
top. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIHOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March   --Frost  heaving  damage  to  young  sweetclover  and 
alfalfa  seedlings  has  occured  this  winter  in  the  southern  one-third  of  Illinois, 
according  to  H.L.  Portz,  associate  professor  of  plant  industries  at  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Winter  temperatures  hovering  around  the  freezing  mark  plus  near  normal 
winter  rains  on  the  area's  poorly-drained  clay  subsoils  has  caused  at  least  seven 
different  periods  of  heaving  since  Dec.  5,  he  said.  Snow  in  the  first  week  of 
March  stopped  further  heaving  action  during  the  latest  freezing  and  thawing 
period. 

Entire  plots  of  sweetclover  and  first-year  seedings  of  alfalfa  have  been 
uprooted  and  the  more  branch-rooted  red  clover  has  had  moderate  damage  on  SIU 
farms  near  Carbondale.  So  far,  older  seedings  of  alfalfa  have  escaped  serious 
damage. 

Heaving  results  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water  and  the  surface  freezes 
and  thaws,  Portz  said.  Ice  needles  or  lenses  are  formed  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  attach  themselves  to  the  crown  or  stem  of  plants.  These  ice  crystals 
grow  from  below,  drawing  moisture  from  the  unfrozen  soil  water  trapped  beneath 
them  and  push  upward,  carrying  along  the  plants  and  soil. 

Damage  comes  with  thawing  weather.  The  ice  melts,  the  soil  settles,  and  the 
plant  roots  are  left  high  and  dry.  The  loosened  topsoil  washes  cr  blows  away  and 
the  plant  dies  for  lack  of  moisture  and  root  protection.  Moderately-heaved  plants 
are  weak  and  disease-susceptible,  reducing  yields.  Even  in  years  of  slight 
heaving,  cracks  in  the  roots  caused  by  the  frost  action  allow  nearby  soil  disease 
organisms  to  enter  the  roots,  Portz  said. 
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Being  in  the  middle  of  frost-heaving  area,  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculture 
has  been  trying  to  find  out  exactly  what  causes  frost  heaving  and  how  farmers  can 
cope  with  this  problem.  So  far  there  has  been  no  way  to  eliminate  frost  heave 
damage.  There  are  no  resistant  alfalfa  varieties  at  present  but  vernal  does  seem 
to  heave  a  little  less  than  other  recommended  varieties  because  of  its  somewhat 
prostrate  characteristic.  Portz  suggests  that  farmers  plant  legume-grass  mixtures 
to  reduce  damage  and,  if  heaving  does  occur,  there  will  still  be  some  forage. 

Ports  cautioned  against  planting  alfalfa  on  poorly-drained  soil.  Mulches 
such  as  manure  and  straw  may  help  to  prevent  heaving  because  they  insulate  the 
ground  against  freezing,  but  they  may  be  impractical  on  some  farms.  Ports  suggests 
the  following  if  heaving  occurs.  If  first-year  seedlings  are  damaged,  distribute 
more  legume  seed  while  frost  action  still  is  occuring.  If  it  is  an  old  stand,  do 
not  add  flew  seed  to  save  the  field  because  competition  from  the  remaining  plants 
is  too  great.  Small  grains  may  be  drilled  in  to  obtain  more  forage  in  the  spring, 
and  sudangrass  or  a  sorghum-sudangrass  cross  may  be  planted  in  June  for  summer 
forage.  If  the  damage  is  irrepairable,  tear  up  the  field  and  start  over. 

Withhold  early  cutting  of  alfalfa  that  has  survived  until  near  full-bloom  so 
the  root  system  can  build  up  and  the  plant  can  heal  from  the  damage.  Cut  the  plants 
high  enough  above  the  raised  crown  to  leave  sufficient  healthy  buds  for  regrowth. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

Number  601  in  a  weekly  series  —  It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois  •—  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

LOOKING  OUT  A  COACH  WINDOW 

JOHN  W.  ALLEN 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Each  mode  of  travel  has  its  good  features  and  its  handicaps.  Walking  permits  a 
maximum  of  observation,  but  it  is  somewhat  slow  and  tiresome.  Air  travel  is  a  time 
saver »  if  anyone  will  really  use  the  time  saved,  but  it  is  too  aiuch  like  looking  at 
a  map.   Travel  by  boat  which  has  been  done  on  some  of  our  streams  is  little  more 
than  looking  at  the  passing  banks.  It  is  perhaps  the  loneliest  way  to  travel. 

Travel  by  automobile,  the  way  most  people  often  go,  allows  one  to  pause  beside 
the  way,  dash  or  poke  along  pretty  much  as  he  chooses,  stop,  get  out,  and  prowl  about 
or  even  turn  back  to  look  once  more.  With  the  advantages  of  car  travel  there  are 
some  disadvantages,  particularly  to  the  driver.  There  are  hills,  curves,  rough  spots, 
other  cars  casually  or  somewhat  indifferently  driven,  dogs,  chickens,  and  children 
that  can't  be  ignored. 

Another  means  of  travel,  presently  not  much  used,  is  by  rail.   It  has  one  marked 
advantage — the  traveler  doesn't  have  to  drive— the  trainmen  do  that  for  him.  He  thus 
can  give  his  full  attention  to  looking.  Going  at  about  a  mile  a  minute,  he  needs  to 
do  that.  Two  recent  trips  to  Washington  D.C.  proved  close  attention  pays  off. 

It  all  began  with  the  oddments  observed  in  the  cluttered  yards  of  East  St.  Louis 
as  the  train  left  the  river  bridge.  Many  of  the  objects  seen  from  the  car  window 
easily  are  on  the  list  of  items  that  are  thought  of  as  being  vanishing  Americana. 

By  vanishing  Americana  I  mean  those  devices,  tools,  and  implements  that  indicate 
clearly  the  manner  of  living  of  earlier  generations  of  people  in  America.  This 
vanishing  Americana,  including  many  books,  manuscripts,  assorted  documents,  early 
dress,  as  well  as  utensils  used  in  daily  tasks.  Things  observed  from  the  coach 
window  were  of  the  latter  class.  Only  a  few  typical  specimens  are  left  to  arouse 

memories  of  older  persons  and  often  to  puzzle  younger  people. 
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Before  the  train  had  passed  out  of  East  St.  Louis,  there  was  the  wreckage  of  a 
chain-driven  truck  like  those  occasionally  seen.  50  years  ago.  A  very  old  person  will 
remember  the  whining  rasp  the  chain  spins  out  as  it  circles  the  sprocket.  A  grindstone 
on  a  wooden  frame  in  one  backyard  brought  to  mind  the  callouses  produced  on  the  hands 
of  a  boy  who  turned  one  by  the  hour.  It  also  serves  to  recall  Franklin's  story 
"Paying  Too  Much  for  the  Whistle."  At  a  few  yards  there  were  doghouses  made  of  'tight' 
barrels  like  those  once  used  for  molasses,  linseed  oil,  and  even  kerosene.  The  doors  of 
these  houses  were  burlap  sacks  nailed  on  the  open  end. 

In  one  backyard  there  was  a  dinner  bell.  Although  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for 
other  bells  throughout  the  journey,  only  an  additional  half  dozen  or  so  appeared. 
These  bells  brought  to  mind  a  time  when  they  were  regularly  used  to  call  men  from  the 
fields  for  dinner  (noonday).   That  was  before  the  day  of  the  dollar  Ingersoll  watch. 
They  also  recalled  the  practice  of  one  old  mule  that  upon  hearing  the  bell  at  noontime 
would  'take  out:>  in  the  middle  of  the  field  across  rows  toward  the  barn  for  his  drink 
at  the  watering  trough,  his  eight  ears  of  corn,  plus  a  forkful  of  hay... This  didn't 
occur  when  a  full  grown  man  was  in  charge. 

On  the  back  porch  of  one  miserable  little  hovel  there  was  a  large  box  filled  with 
fire  wood,  made  from  sawed  lengths  of  railroad  cross  ties.   The  question  remains,  "Was 
the  wood  being  burned  in  a  cast  iron  box  stove  or  in  a  tin  King  Heater,  or  could  it  be 
that  the  stove  was  made  from  an  altered  oil  drum?  The  chimney  was  not  large  enough 
for  a  fire  place. 

Could  it  be  that  the  housewife  in  that  house  still  was  using  a  woodburning  cook 
stove?  Only  three  or  four  places  are  known  in  Southern  Illinois  where  heating  and 
cooking  are  done  with  "stove  wood."  In  such  cases  it  apparently  is  from  choice.   It 
might  not  be  so  bad  as  some  imagine,  for  wood  warms  twice.   The  first  time  as  it  is 
cut  and  again  as  it  is  burned.   An  equally  miserable  looking  hovel  nearby  had  a  gas 
meter  against  the  wall,  quite  a  span  between  the  two. 

Continuing  east  across  the  onetime  prairie  land  from  East  St.  Louis,  an  abandoned 

windmill  was  noticed.  A  sharp  lookout  for  a  hundred  miles  revealed  only  three  other 

rusting  towers,  operable.  It  is  remembered  that  50  years  or  more  ago  the  same 
stretch  would  have  revealed  a  hundred.  -more- 
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There  were  a  few  bits  of  osage  orange  fence  that  had  beer,  patched  up  with  barbed 
wire,  bob  wire  ,  and  still  in  use.  lilies  of  such  fence  once  stretched  across  the 
same  fields.   The  fences  then  were  kept  trimmed  and  trained  to  form  a  fence  that  was, 
'horse  high,  bull  strong,  and  pig  tight. 

Across  Illinois  several  abandoned  and  decaying  one-room  school  buildings  were  seen, 
but  not  one  in  operation.   This  year  there  are  only  four  or  five  operating  in  the  state. 
Once  there  were  as  many  thousand.   If  you  have  a  chance  to  see  one  in  operation,  do 
so,  for  soon  not  one  will  be  left. 

At  irregular  intervals  along  the  way  a  lived-in  loghouse  was  seen.  Host  of 
these  were  single  room,  two  story  kind  with  sideroom  added.   One  was  of  the  two  story, 
dog-trot  type  with  porch  and  front  of  both  stories  and  box  side  rooms  at  the  rear. 
Lived  in  now,  it  bespeaks  a  time  when  such  a  house  was  a  relative  luxury.   One 
intriguing  stone  cottage  in  Ohio  undoubtedly  makes  every  curious  person  want  to  go 
back  and  see  it. 

Not  a  stick  and  clay  chimney  was  seen  on  the  trip.   In  fact  the  last  one  seen 
was  near  Omaha  in  Gallatin  County  a  q;ood  50  years  ago.  There  were  several  old  houses 
though,  where  the  extended  roof  at  the  end  evidently  was  built  to  protect  the  mud 
daubed  chimney  that  once  was  there. 

One  abandoned  horse-drawn  roadgrader  and  a  few  scrapers  remind  the  observer  that 
there  have  not  always  been  tractors  and  dirt  moving  machinery. 

Someone  statistically  inclined  states  that  there  is  an  average  of  300  pounds  of 
honey  that  could  be  had  for  each  square  mile  of  land  in  America.   That  would  give  us 
about  900^000,000  pounds  of  honey.   Five  apiaries  with  more  than  five  hives  each  were 
observed . 

There  were  many  other  remnants  of  vanishing  Americana.  One  was  an  operating 
blacksmith  shop.  There  were  three  caskets  and  one  coffin  shop.  One  brickyard  must 

have  had  a  million  land  tiles  on  its  yard.  Do  people  still  tile  farmland? 

The  gray  of  beech  trees  and  the  white  of  sycamores  against  the  dark,  snow-blotched 
hillside  surely  makes  the  world  look  cold,  just  as  horses  and  cattle  standing  with 
their  backs  to  the  wind  do.  Why  do  they  do  so?   Some  say  it  is  to  have  the  air 
slightly  warm  before  being  breathed.   It  might  be. 

A  hundred  other  objects  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who  looks  sharply.  Use  some  spare 
afternoon  driving  along  by-roads  of  Southern  Illinois  and  looking  for  lonely  specimens 
of  vanishing  Americana.  -30- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March   — Talented  high  school  musicians  may  take  either  of 
two  roads  to  special  training  and  experience  at  Southern  Illinois  University  this 
summer  as  the  Music  and  Youth  at  Southern  music  camp  offers  (1)  a  regular  session 
June  27 -July  10  and  (2)  a  "musical  production  session"  June  27-July  17. 

For  the  first  time,  high  school  students  selected  by  auditions  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  full-scale  Broadxjay  musical,  "The  Flower  Drum  Song," 
to  be  staged  July  16  and  17,  according  to  Melvin  Siener,  camp  director. 

The  faculty  for  the  regular  two-weeks  music  camp  will  be  augmented  by  three 
visiting  educators  who  are  outstanding  musicians  and  leaders  of  young  people,  Siener 
said.  They  are  Warren  Felts,  band  director,  West  Senior  High  School,  Aurora;  Walter 
Rodby,  chorus  director,  Homewood-Flossmore  High  School,  Homewood;  and  Leo  J. 
Pondelick,  orchestra  conductor,  York  Community  High  School,  Elmhurst. 

Production  staff  for  "The  Flower  Drum  Song"  will  be  the  14-member  staff  of  the 
SIU  Summer  Music  Theater,  directed  by  William  K.  Taylor. 

Both  music  camp  sessions  are  open  to  students  who  have  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade,  and  the  musical  production  session  is  also  open  to  graduating  high 
school  seniors,  Siener  said.  All  camp  students  will  be  housed  in  University  housing. 

Inquiries  concerning  auditions,  attendance  and  fees,  should  be  addressed  to 
Melvin  Siener,  music  department,  SIU,  Carbondale. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 

MENARD,  ILL.,  March   — Mental  patients  in  Menard  State  Prison's  Psychiatric 
Division  and  at  the  Illinois  Security  Hospital  are  responding  to  therapy  in  creative 
ceramics  classes  taught  by  a  Southern  Illinois  University  graduate  student, 

James  Wright,  who  will  receive  a  master's  degree  in  ceramics  at  Southern  this 
June,  commutes  from  the  Carbondale  Campus  each  Tuesday  to  conduct  the  classes, 
which  are  administered  through  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

"The  response  of  patients  in  both  institutions  has  been  excellent,  and  some 
surprisingly  good  work  is  being  done,"  Wright  said. 

There  are  11  enrolled  in  the  Tuesday  morning  class  at  the  Illinois  Security 
Hospital.  In  Menard's  Psychiatric  Division,  12  attend  class  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Menard  Warden  Ross  V.  Randolph  calls  the  creative  ceramics  class  "a  valuable 
addition  to  our  occupational  therapy  program." 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  ceramics  class,"  declares 
Ralph  Hay,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Security  Hospital.   "It  is  an 
outlet  which  enables  the  patients  to  be  creative  and  accomplish  something." 

SIU  has  worked  closely  with  the  prison  for  the  past  ten  years  in  providing 
acadei  ic  and  occupational  courses  for  the  rehabilitation  program  there. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,  March   --Nearly  500  nigh  school  newspaper  and  yearbook 
workers  and  their  faculty  advisers  from  40  high  schools  are  expected  ou  Southern 
Illinois  University  campus  here  April  10  for  the  spring  conference  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  School  Press  Association, 

Coming  to  the  campus  to  help  Director  W.  Manion  Rice  of  the  SIU  department  of 
journalism  will  be  members  of  the  St.  Louis  professional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  journalism  fraternity.  They  will  act  as  "visiting  professors"  for  the  day, 
giving  instruction  and  answering  questions  about  newspaper  work. 

Scheduled  to  take  part  from  St.  Louis  will  be  the  following:  George  Killenberg, 
Beulah  Schacht,  Robert  Suits,  Ray  Noonan,  Robert  Briggs,  and  Sue  Ann  Wood  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat;  Carl  Baldwin,  Jacob  H.  Wolf,  Arnold  Millner,  and  James 
Flagg  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  John  Spano  of  Monsanto  Co.;  Thomas  Richter  of 
the  Auto  Club  of  Missouri;  and  Horace  Barks  of  Horace  Barks  Publications. 

Killenberg  is  in  charge  of  recruiting  the  group  and  Beulah  Schacht  will  deliver 
the  9  a.m.  keynote  speech  that  will  open  the  conference  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium  of 
the  Agriculture  Building,  Baldwin  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter. 

During  the  day  the  names  of  the  Blud  Banner  Newspapers,  which  are  four  categories 
of  the  best  high  school  papers;  winners  of  ten  divisions  in  the  best  stories  contest; 
identities  of  the  school  publication  advisers  of  the  year;  and  the  yearbook  layout 
contest  winners  will  be  announced. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. s  March    — Southern  Illinois  University  has  adopted  an 
early  decision  admissions  policy  to  help  junior  college  students  planning  to 
graduate  this  spring  and  apply  for  entry  into  SIU. 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  Carbondale  campus  admissions  director,  said  the  plan 
will  enable  many  applicants  to  gain  tenative  admission  on  the  basis  of  three  semesters 
of  junior  college  work.  A  complete  transcript  showing  fourth  semester  work  and 
verifying  graduation  on  schedule  must  follow  at  a  later  date. 

Chaiaberlin  said  SIU  presently  is  accepting  admission  applications  for  both 
the  1965  summer  and  fall  quarters.  He  said  the  early  decision'  plan  for  junior 
college  applicants  not  only  will  benefit  the  students,  but  also  will  help  the 
University  spread  the  heavy  flow  of  applications  more  evenly. 

To  stimulate  attendance  at  junior  colleges  and  encourage  the  most  qualified 
junior  college  graduates  to  continue  their  studies,  SIU  has  established  50  two-year 
scholarships  to  be  given  annually  to  most  deserving  Illinois  junior  college 
graduates. 

Both  junior  college  and  high  school  seniors  planning  to  seek  admission  to 
SIU  should  apply  now,  Chamberlin  said.   Such  students  may  write  the  admissions  office, 
and  will  receive  further  information  by  return  mail. 

Chamberlin  said  all  students  accepted  by  the  University  are  required  to  present 
Social  Security  numbers  for  use  as  permanent  identification  in  SIU's  electronic 
records  system.   Scores  from  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  tests  also 
should  be  filed  with  the  University  for  use  by  academic  advisers. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondalas  Illinois 

Phone;   453-2276 

(First  of  three  articles) 
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CARBCNDALE3  ILL.,  March       — A  beautiful  lawn  does  not  come  easy  in  the 
tight  clay  soil  of  Southern  Illinois,  says  C.W.  Lobenstein,  turf  specialist  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.   Established  lawns  sometimes  develop  bare  spots  and 
need  a  boost  from  fertilizer  in  early  spring. 

Attempting  to  improve  a  thin  stand  of  established  lawn  by  regular  reseeding 
is  of  dubious  value ,  says  Lobenstein.  However,  if  a  healthy  plant  is  present  for 
each  one  or  two  square  inches  of  surface  area,  fertilize  with  10  to  15  pounds  of 
12-12-12  fertilizer  or  its  equivalent  per  1,000  sqaure  feet  right  before  the  spring 
and  fall  growing  seasons  and  apply  additional  light  feedings  during  the  summer  for 
good  growth.   Healthy,  established  plants  will  thicken  the  turf  more  reliably  than 
the  new  seedlings. 

To  fill  i:i  bare  spots  several  inches  across,  try  mixing  a  small  amount  of 
seed  with  moistened  soil  or  peat  moss  and  allow  to  pre~germinate  for  about  a  week 
in  a  shallow  box.  When  seedlings  start  to  germinate,  scatter  the  mixture  on  the  bare 
spots,  sprinkle  on  a  little  fertilizer,  and  a  light  mulch. 

Many  fall -seeded  lawns  failed  for  lack  of  moisture  at  planting  time  or  were 
killed  by  soil  heaving  this  winter.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  gamble  on 
spring  planting  even  though  early  fall  is  the  preferred  time  for  seeding  lawns  with 
popular  bluegrasses  and  fescues. 

If  a  new  laim  must  be  established  this  spring,  start  just  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked.   Summer  temperatures  inhibit  root  growth,  Lobenstein  warns. 

Lawns  obviously  low  in  fertility  usually  need  a  minimum  of  100  pounds  of 

limestone>  15  pounds  of  superphosphate  (0-46-0),  and  10  to  15  pounds  of  potash 

(0-0-60)  per,  1,000  square  feet.  All  this  fertilizer  should  be  worked  into  the 

top  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil.   Lack  of  these  basic  materials  throughout  the 

root  zone  probably  causes  more  lawn  failures  in  this  area  than  weather,  weeds,  or 

-more- 


disease,  says  Lobenstein.  If  the  soil  has  not  been  tested  to  a  10-inch  depth, 
this  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Rake  an  additional  10  to  15  pounds  of  12-12-12  fertilizer  or  its  equivalent 
per  1,000  square  feet  into  the  surface  at  seeding  time.  This  fertilizer  should  be 
readily  available  to  the  new  seedlings.  Leave  small  to  medium-size  clods  for 
seed  protection. 

A  new  seeding  must  have  a  light  mulch  to  help  keep  the  surface  cool  and 
moist.  Clean  straw  or  legume  hay,  pine  needles,  fiber  netting,  or  coarse  burlap 
will  do  a  good  job.  Sawdust  or  peat  moss  are  too  fine  and  tend  to  smother  young 
seedlings.  Spread  the  mulch  evenly  so  that  half  the  soil  surface  is  visible. 

The  surface  must  be  kept  moist  by  daily  sprinklings.  A  high  percentage 
of  germinating  seedlings  can  be  lost  in  just  a  few  hours  of  dryness.  Once  the 
seedlings  have  developed  sufficient  roots  to  reach  moist  soil  below  the  surface, 
soak  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with  less  frequent  waterings.  Allowing 
the  soil  surface  to  become  dry  at  this  time  will  help  discourage  weeds  and 
crabgrass. 

Whatever  the  type  of  grass  planted,  mow  the  new  grass  before  it  grows 
tall  enough  to  fall  over5  but  keep  it  higher  than  normal  until  it  is  well  established. 
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3-16-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

CARBONDALE ,  ILL.,  March      — Development  of  real  skills  is  just  as  important 
for  the  student  who  plans  to  enter  college  as  for  the  one  who  ends  his  formal 
education  at  high  school  graduation,  says  a  Southern  Illinois  University  faculty 
member . 

Writing  in  the  spring  Newsletter  of  the  Illinois  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Association,  George  C.  Brown  of  the  department  of  journalism  based  his  remarks  on 
his  experience  as  faculty  business  manager  of  the  SIU  newspaper  the  Daily  Egyptian, 
which  Is  produced  almost  entirely  by  student  workers. 

In  his  article,  'Encourage  College-Bound  Students  to  Develop  Real  Skills," 
Brown  urged  guidance  counselors  to  stress  these  items  to  students: 

(a)  Develop  several  real  skills  which  someone  else  may  want  you  to  have, 
including  the  ability  to  type  really  well'  (b)   keep  sharp  on  the  skills  possessed; 
(c)  some  portion  of  college  income  may  rest  on  some  skill. 

He  cited  penmanship,  typewriting,  filing  and  record-keeping  as  examples  of 
skills  in  which  students  can  profit  by  development. 

Too  many  students,  Brown  said,  can  type  but  not  speedily  or  accurately.  Many 
cannot  keep  accurate  records,  do  acceptable  filing,  or  prepare  readable  receipts 
and  memorandums. 

JA  surprising  number  of  students  seem  to  be  unable  to  answer  an  office 
telephone  other  than  to  say  'hello',5'  wrote  Brown.  "The  exact  message.,  identification 
of  the  caller,  or  the  name  of  the  person  to  receive  the  message  are  frequently 
missing  from  inter-office  memos. " 

Brown,  a  native  of  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  has  his  doctorate  in  education 
from  SIU.  He  taught  printing  at  Tulsa  Central  High  School  in  Oklahoma  from  1948 
to  1955  before  coming  to  Southern  in  1956. 
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From  Bill   Lyons 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS   UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,    Illinois 

Phone:      453-2276 
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EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL.,  March  17  --  Acting  on  faculty  recommendations,  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  board  of  trustees  today  (Mar.  17)  changed  admissions  rules  to 
stiffen  requirements  for  out-of-state  applicants  and  at  the  same  time  allow  earlier 
action  on  applications  from  top-ranking  high  school  students. 

Effective  with  the  1965  Fall  quarter,  the  new  SIU  policy  will  limit  regular 
admission  of  out-of-state  high  school  graduates  to  those  in  the  upper  40  per  cent  of 
their  classes.   Lower  ranking  students  will  be  admitted  only  if  they  score  exceptionally 
well  on  entrance  examinations,  and  then  will  be  granted  entry  only  during  the  summer 
term  and  on  academic  probation. 

The  board  action  also  clears  the  way  for  application  for  admission  by  high 
school  students  in  the  upper  quarter  of  their  classes  after  completion  of  six  semesters 
of  high  school  instead  of  the  presently  required  seven.   Such  admissions  will  be 
subject  to  completion  of  the  senior  year's  work  and  maintenance  of  class  rank. 

The  new  policy  also  will  affect  undergraduate  transfer  students,  limiting  those 
with  probationary  standing  to  entrance  only  during  the  spring  or  summer  terms.   Such 
students  are  admitted  only  after  an  interruption  of  schooling  of  at  least  a  quarter 
and  where  there  is  evidence  they  can  successfully  undertake  additional  education. 

Students  who  are  transferring  directly  to  Southern  Illinois  University  after 
graduating  from  two-year  institutions  with  3.00  grade  point  averages  are  eligible 
for  admission  in  any  quarter,  but  those  with  lower  averages  may  be  restricted  to 
enrolling  in  winter,  spring,  or  summer  quarters. 

Last  modification  of  SIU  admissions  policy  was  made  by  the  board  in  April,  1964. 
President  Delyte  W.  Morris  said  the  new  modifications  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Faculty  and  University  councils,  advisory  bodies  representing  SIU  faculty  members. 
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3-17-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL.,  March  17  --  Cooperation  with  the  City  of  Carbondale  to 
construct  a  four-lane  roadway  on  Mill  Street,  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Carbondale 
campus,  was  offered  today  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  board  of  trustees. 

The  University  board  will  dedicate  necessary  right-of-way  from  land  it  owns 
or  may  acquire  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  street  to  permit  the  widening,  and 
will  contribute  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  street  improvement 
if  funds  are  available.  The  Mill  Street  project  was  included  in  an  improvement 
program  for  which  a  bond  issue  was  approved  by  Carbondale  voters  last  year. 

The  University  trustees  also  authorized  discussions  and  agreements  leading  to 
construction  of  the  first  privately  financed  residence  hall  on  University  property, 
to  be  built  at  the  Vocational  Technical  Institute  campus  east  of  Carbondale.  Title 
to  the  VTI  campus  recently  was  acquired  by  the  University  from  the  federal  government 

The  proposal  now  under  study  would  permit  a  private  builder  to  construct  a 
residence  hall  meeting  University  specifications  on  a  designated  site  at  the  VTI 
campus;  lease  it  to  the  SIU  Foundation;  which  would  in  turn  rent  the  building  to 
the  University.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  building  would  become  the 
property  of  the  University.  The  SIU  Foundation  is  a  philanthropic  not-for-profit 
corporation  that  handles  gifts,  bequests,  and  business  matters  that  benefit  the 
University. 
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3-17-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL. ,  March  17 Annexation  to  the  city  of  Carbondale  of  Southern 

Illinois  University  residence  halls  and  'Greek  row'  areas  was  agreed  to  today  by  the 
SIU  board  of  trustees. 

University  President  Dclyte  W.  Morris  said  the  move  was  made  to  facilitate  perimeter 
zoning  and  urban  renewal  negotiations.   Also,  he  said,  by  counting  the  several  thousand 
students  living  in  these  facilities  as  residents  of  the  city  it  would  mean  an  estimated 
$20,000  additional  revenue  apportioned  to  the  city  from  the  state  motor  fuel  tax. 

"The  need  for  strengthening  the  city's  tax  position  is  an  acute  one,"  Morris 
said.   "The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  because  of  University  expansion  has  thrown  heavy 
burdens  on  city  facilities  and  services.   City  services  are  important  to  faculty  and 
students,  as  well  as  the  University  administration." 

The  area  annexed  to  the  city  lies  on  the  western  flank  of  the  central  campus 
and  contains  present  and  proposed  student  housing  units. 

In  other  University  business  the  board,  holding  its  first  meeting  of  the  year 
on  the  Edwardsville  campus,  approved  contracts  for  site  development  ($415,677)  and 
control  systems  for  heating  and  refrigeration  ($35,505)  at  the  Edwardsville  campus; 
experimental  farm  improvements  near  Belleville  ($27,501);  and  general  work  for  boiler 
installations  at  the  Carbondale  campus  ($432,661). 

A  list  of  faculty  changes  was  headed  by  the  appointment  of  David  Vieth  as 

professor  of  English.   He  received  his  academic  degrees  from  Yale  University  and  has 

been  serving  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and  at  Hunter  College.   He  is  a  native  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. ,  and  will  join  SIU  in  September.   Other  additions  to  the  continuing  staff 
include  Lynn  Frederick  Kluth  as  associate  professor  in  the  Fine  Arts  Division,  effective 
with  the  fall  quarter;  and  Norman  L.  Wendt,  a  native  of  Effingham,  to  start  immediately 
as  division  chief  and  auditor  at  the  Edwardsville  campus. 

The  board  approved  several  short-term  appointments  to  the  Urban  Job  Corps  Training 
Center  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky. ,  to  be  operated  under  an  18-months  contract  with 
the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Changes  in  assignment  within  the  University  include  Jacob  0.  Bach  as  chairman 
of  administration  and  supervision  in  the  College  of  Education;  Robert  L.  Gallegly  as 
treasurer  and  special  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  business  affairs;  and 
Howard  Dene  Southwood  as  acting  head  of  the  Education  Division. 
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3-17-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL.,  March  17 Berton  Braun,  former  city  manager  of 

West  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  named  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  board 
of  trustees  today  as  research  associate  in  Public  Administration  and 
Metropolitan  Affairs. 

A  native  of  Milwaukee,  Braun  has  also  served  as  a  management  assistant 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington,  and  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  city  manager  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

He  will  join  the  SIU  Public  Administration  and  Metropolitan  Affairs 
staff  on  the  Edwardsville  campus  April  1,  and  will  also  serve  as  assistant 
professor  in  the  Social  Sciences  Division. 

Braun  holds  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Michigan. 
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3-17-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL.,  March  17  --  The  appointment  of  Amelia  C.  Lipchak  as 
associate  professor  of  nursing  at  Southern  Illinois  University  was  approved 
by  the  SIU  board  of  trustees  here  today. 

She  has  served  as  instructor  and  assistant  professor  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

A  native  of  Virginia,  she  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
She  also  served  two  and  one-half  years  with  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

The  SIU  nursing  department  is  headquartered  at  East  St.  Louis,  although 
students  may  take  their  first  six  quarters  of  training  at  the  SIU  Carbondale 
campus.   Clinical  experience  is  provided  for  upper  classmen  in  East  St.  Louis 
area  hospitals  and  clinics. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  -<\A  xL 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  *H  °    .  / 

Carbondale,  Illinois  ~3-\ft-k5 
Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — Peach  blossoms  may  make  their  annual  appearance  in 
about  three  weeks  in  Southern  Illinois  orchards  even  though  there  was  a  high  percentage 
of  bud  kill  in  this  area  according  to  a  survey  by  James  B.  Mowry,  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Horticulture  Experiment  Station  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 

The  most  prevalent  freestone  peach  variety,  Elberta,  had  an  88  per  cent  dormant 
bud  mortality  rate  at  the  station,  Mowry  said.  Kalehaven  had  97  per  cent  kill  but 
the  popular  Redhaven  had  only  51  per  cent  mortality. 

Bud  kill  for  other  varieties  were:  Redskin,  93  per  cent;  Rio  Oso  Gem,  97  per 
cent;  Golden  Jubilee,  68  per  cent;  and  Gage  Elberta,  73  per  cent. 

The  high  rate  of  bud  kill  may  not  reflect  the  actual  size  of  the  peach  crop 
this  year.  That  depends  on  the  number  of  the  live  buds  that  survive. 

All  varieties  usually  have  more  flowers  than  needed  for  a  full  crop  so  trees 
must  lose  some  buds.  For  instance,  a  mature  8-year-old  Elberta  tree  with  12,000 
buds  needs  only  about  10  per  cent  of  those  (1200)  for  a  full  crop.  Peach  growers 
count  on  winter  kill  to  help  cut  down  on  the  buds.  Even  after  growth  starts  there 
is  a  natural  drop  because  flowers  were  not  pollinated  or  were  pollinated  too  late 
to  compete  effectively  for  nutrients.  Farmers  also  may  remove  buds  by  pruning  or 
later  thin  off  excess  fruits. 

The  crop  in  low  areas  may  have  been  nearly  wiped  out  this  year  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  Western  Kentucky,  Mowry  said.  The  temperature  and  mortality  rate  of 
Elberta  trees  at  the  station  on  one  cold  night  last  winter  varied  from  11  degrees 
below  zero  and  78  per  cent  kill  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  14  degrees  below  and  100 
per  cent  kill  at  the  bottom. 

Trees  with  a  light  bud  set  probably  suffered  greater  losses  than  those  with  a 
heavier  bud  set.  Elberta  and  Halehaven  trees  with  heavy  yields  last  year  and 
resulting  light  bud  set  this  year  were  probably  the  most  damaged. 

Clingstone  peaches,  with  the  first  plantings  in  Southern  Illinois  about  ready 
for  their  first  harvest  year,  also  had  some  severe  losses.  Suncling,  the  most 
commonly  planted  cling  peach,  had  89  per  cent  dormant  bud  mortality,  Babygold  No.  5 
had  a  92  per  cent  mortality  and  Babygold  No,  7  had  a  85  per  cent  mortality.   -vs- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  --  Eugene  Cervi,  publisher  of  Cervi's  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal,  will  return  to  his  i ative  region  to  speak  during  Journalism  Week  activities 
April  7-10  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Cervi,  born  ir  Centralia,  111.,  ir  1906,  will  join  Joyce  Swan,  Minneapolis 
publisher  who  also  is  a  Southern  Illinois  native,  on  the  program. 

The  SIU  department  of  journalism  announced  that  Cervi,  whose  weekly  paper  is  a 
publication  of  national  renown,  will  deliver  the  annual  Lovejoy  Lecture  before 
student  convocations  at  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  April  8  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 

Chairman  Howard  R.  Long  of  the  journalism  department  said  Cervi  "rocks  the  big 
dailies"  of  his  area  in  his  weekly  publication  of  business  and  public  affairs  news, 
politics,  opinion,  and  comment.  He  publishes  in  Denver,  where  he  uas  been  a 
newspaperman  for  35  years. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  born  and  reared  in  Williamson  County,  111.,  will  speak  at  the 
joint  banquet  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  and  the  SIU  department 

of  journalism  in  University  Center  April  9.  Swan  is  publisher  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

SIU  Journalism  Week  will  start  April  7  when  Walter  Botthoff ,  Chicago,  president 
of  the  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  and  chairman  of  the  education  committee, 
Magazine  Publishers  Association,  will  speak  in  Morris  Library  auditorium  at  7  p.m. 
Botthoff,  an  influential  leader  in  advertising  and  publishing,  will  be  accompanied  by 
his  senior  assistant,  George  Heitz. 

Erik  Isgrig,  vice  president  in  charge  of  advertising  for  the  Zenith  Sales  Corp., 
Chicago,  will  talk  in  the  Seminar  Roou  of  the  Agriculture  Building  at  3  p.m.  April  8. 
A  reception  for  Cervi  and  Isgrig  will  follow.  T^en  at  5:30  p.m.  there  will  be  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  meeting  and  initiation. 
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Joint  meetings  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  and  the  journalism 
department  will  be  eld  through  the  day  April  9  with  the  banquet  that  evening 
climaxing  activities.  Landon  Wills  of  Calhoun,  Ky.,  president  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  newspaper  Editors,  will  be  on  campus  for  the  sessions.  Wills, 
publisher  of  the  McLean  County  Hews,  will  present  a  film  he  made  for  a  television 
network  titled,  "The  Vanishing  Breed,"  based  on  the  life  of  a  small  town  editor  and 
conflicts  that  arise. 

Banquet  events  include  the  name  of  the  winners  of  EH  (Master  Editor)  Awards, 
which  will  go  to  two  outstanding  editors  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  the  first  naming 
of  "Mr.  Southern  Illinois"  by  the  SIEA,  the  award  going  to  a  person  who  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  area.  Last  year  was  the  first  for  the  journalism 
department's  EM  Awards,  which  place  the  recipients  in  the  Editors1  Hall  of  Fame. 
First  winners  were  Bess  Brown  Fisher  of  Cairo,  W.L.  Schmitt  of  Carlinville,  Curtis  G. 
Small  of  Harrisburg,  Howe  V.  Morgan  of  Sparta,  James  0.  Monroe,  Sr.,  of  Collinsville, 
and  the  late  Verne  E.  Joy  of  Centralia. 

An  award  for  the  outstanding  journalism  alumnus,  sponsored  by  the  SIU  Journalism 
Alumni  Association  and  the  journalism  department,  also  will  be  made  at  the  banquet. 

Charles  C.  Clayton  of  the  SIU  journalism  faculty,  the  chairman  of  the 
arrangements  committee,  said  the  joint  banquet  will  have  a  "Made  in  Southern  Illinois" 
theme,  and  will  include  a  ham  and  Ohio  River  catfish  dinner.  With  assistance  from 
Southern  Illinois,  Incorporated,  guests  will  be  presented  souvenirs  from  the  area. 

Another  event  April  9  will  be  a  journalism  awards  assembly  in  Morris  Library 
Auditorium  at  1  p.m. 

The  week  will  wind  up  Saturday,  April  10,  when  the  spring  conference  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  School  Press  Association  will  bring  nearly  500  high  school  students 
to  the  campus. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phones   453-2276 

Vernal  Equinox  Date 

Doesn  t  Guarantee 

Spring  Weather  Here 

EDITOR:  Because  of  the  timeliness,  this  story  on  the  Vernal  Equinox  is  offered  in 
lieu  of  the  weekly  Country  Column. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,  March      — We  may  have  had  a  r'purty  day  in  February'1 
and  the  calendar  says  spring  arrived  Saturday  evening  (March  20) s  but  Floyd 
Cunningham,,  geographer  and  director  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Climatology 
Laboratory,  doesn't  believe  it.   "Winter  still  will  be  with  us  for  two  or  three 
^eeks  by  the  thermometer  even  if  the  sun  shines  exactly  half  of  the  day  Sunday. 

The  vernal  equinox,  marking  the  time  at  which  the  sun  passes  the  equator, 
usually  March  21,  is  an  old  idea  having  an  astronomical  basis.   It  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  extra  sunshine  time  needed  to  warm  the  winter-chilled  land 
and  water  sufficiently  in  this  temperate  zone  to  promote  substantial  plant  growth. 
The  frost  free  date  does  not  normally  come  in  Southern  Illinois  until  about  April  10, 
Frosts  come  even  later .   The  same  holds  true  in  reverse  at  the  autumnal  equinox  in 
September  when  summer  heat  often  lingers  for  nearly  a  month  before  fall  really  begins 

To  emphasize  that  spring  will  not  come  forth  full-blown,  Cunningham  says  the 
temperature  in  Carbondale  was  below  seasonal  normal  on  14  of  the  first  15  days  of 
March.  The  monthly  weather  summary  for  February  just  issued  by  the  Climatology 
Laboratory  says  that  month  was  cooler,  wetter  and  had  more  snow  than  normal  in 
Southern  Illinois.  Rainfall  and  temperature  records  for  1?  area  communities  were 
summarized  in  the  report. 

Rainfall  for  Southern  Illinois  averaged  4.48  inches  as  compared  to  the 
long-term  normal  of  3.13  inches.   The  southern  half  had  the  heaviest  amounts 
while  the  northwest  part  of  the  area  received  the  least.  Brookport  was  tops  with 
6.80  inches  of  precipitation  in  February.   Sparta  was  the  driest  station  with  only 
2.25  inches  of  moisture  falling  0f  February.   Clendale  had  the  highest  24-hour 
rainfall — 3.47  inches  on  February  9. 
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Snowfall  was  the  heaviest  in  four  years  for  February  in  Southern  Illinois 
with  some  stations  reporting  more  than  had  fallen  during  the  month  since  before 
1952.  Of  the  19  reporting  communities,  Harrisburg  topped  the  list  with  13  inches 
of  snow  and  Cobden  had  the  least  ae  4.5  inches.   Eight  of  the  towns  had  more  than 
eight  inches  of  snow  in  February.   The  month  also  averaged  about  two  degrees  colder 
than  normal  for  the  area.   Glendale  and  3enton  recorded  the  area's  lowest  temperature 
readings  at  six  degrees  below  zero  on  February  2  as  all  communities  reported  below 
normal  readings.  Glendale  also  had  the  month's  highest  reading  of  73  degrees  on 
February  9. 

February  rainfall  accumulations  as  compared  to  long-term  averages  for  the 
reporting  communities  were*  Anna;  4.31  inches  as  compared  to  3.55  average  Benton, 
4.89  and  2.59,  Brookport,  6.8C  and  3.89;  Carbondale,  4.42  and  2.82;  Carmis  4.31 
and  3.13,  Chester,  2.-55  and  2.40;  Cobden ,  3.36  and  3.14;  Creal  Spriiigs*  4.73  and 
3.50;,  Elizabethtovm,  5.97  and  4.03;  DuQuoin,  3.97  and  2.71  Glendale,  5.85  and  3.09; 
Golconda,  6.15  and  3.57;  Grand  Tower,  4.06  and  3.23;  liarrisburg,  5.11  and  3.04, 
Hakanda,  3.33  and  3.10;  HcLeansboro ,  4.17  and  2.83;  lit.  Vernon,  2.98  and  2.53; 
Shawnee town s  5.43  and  3.20,  and  Sparta,  2.25  and  2.41. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


NASHVILLE,  ILL.,  March  —More  than  40  exhibitors  will  make  the  Southern  Illinois 
Farm  Materials  Handling  Exposition  in  the  Washington  County  Fairgrounds  near 
Nashville  Wednesday  (March  31)  and  Thursday  (April  1)  the  largest  in  the  four-year 
history  of  the  event,  according  to  J.J.  Paterson,  Southern  Illinois  University 
agricultural  engineer  heading  the  exposition  planning  committee. 

Here  farmers  will  be  able  to  see  the  latest  developments  in  ideas  and  equipment 
to  take  the  drudgery  out  of  farm  chores  and  to  increase  farm  output  with  less  time 
and  labor. 

David  Shroll,  Decatur,  exhibits  chairman,  said  the  exposition  will  feature 
equipment  and  set-ups  for  mechanizing  and  automating  livestock  operations  and  other 
high-labor  enterprises  on  the  farm.  Included  will  be  a  variety  of  augering 
equipment,  feed  mixing  and  handling  machinery,  livestock  feeding  and  watering 
equipment,  silos  and  silo  unloaders,  milking  equipment,  electric  pumps,  and  other 
electrical  equipment  for  the  farm.  Wilbur  Smith,  Washington  County  Farm  Advisor, 
is  chairman  of  the  grounds  committee. 

Exhibits  will  be  open  without  charge  from  noon  to  9:30  p.m.  Wednesday  and 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Thursday  for  the  convenience  of  Illinois  farmers,  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  4-H  groups,  and  other  interested  persons.  The  fairgrounds 
is  near  State  Route  127  at  the  south  edge  of  Nashville  adjacent  to  the  high  school 
grounds.  There  will  be  food  service  on  the  grounds  both  days. 

The  Peoria  Farm  Materials  Handling  Exposition  usually  held  later  in  the  year 
has  been  cancelled  making  the  Nashville  show  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Illinois 
this  year,  Paterson  said. 

Sponsoring  the  exposition  are  the  electric  power  suppliers  of  Illinois,  the 

Illinois  Farm  Electrification  Council,  Successful  Farming  magazine,  the  Cooperative 

Extension  Service  of  the  university  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Agriculture,  -vs- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2275 

Number  602  in  a  weekly  series  —  It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois'  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

VANISHING  SHADES  0?  SHADY  REST 

John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Changes  In  the  countryside  often  come  about  so  gradually  that  persons  seeing  the 
locality  frequently  hardly  notice  what  is  happening  This  has  been  the  case  at  "Shady 
Rest "  where  wind3,  fire,  decay,  erosion,  and  plant  life  have  been  working  to  alter 
the  scene. 

In  the  past  40  years  much  change  has  come  to  that  widely  known  landmark  on  the 
north  side  of  Illinois  Highway  13,  seven  miles  west  of  Marion  in  Williamson  County. 
In  that  interval  it  has  changed  from  the  deceptively  calm  appearing  place  it  once  was 
into  a  deserted  tract  of  wood  and  brushland.  Now,  man  apparently  has  decided  to 
take  a  hand  and  just  about  completely  change  the  scene. 

Workmen  with  bulldozers,  graders,  caterpillar  tractors,  power  shovels,  and 
draglines  have  been  busy.  Trees  have  been  pushed  down.   Stumps  have  been  uprooted, 
ridges  lowered,  and  gullies  filled.  All  this  has  been  done  in  preparation  for  strip 
mining  of  coal.  The  once  attractive  appearing  place,  that  knowing  ones  sought  to 
avoid  and  where  the  wary  paused  only  briefly ,  soon  will  be  a  wasteland  with  no  marks 
left  to  remind  visitors  of  its  somewhat  gruesome  past.  Even  now  those  who  knew  it 
well  40  years  ago  find  little  that  is  familiar.  For  those  knowing  something  of  the 
legends  and  lore  that  came  to  gather  about  it  in  less  than  a  lifetime,  something 
of  its  story  and  of  how  such  places  became  storied  may  be  of  interest. 

Most  persons  knowing  bits  of  the  stories  that  centered  there  consider  Shady 
Rest  as  the  place  where  outlawry  reached  its  most  recent  zenith  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  the  only  place,  however ,  where  organized  crime  has 
flourished  in  the  region.  So  far  as  that  goes  there  are  any  number  of  other  places 
in  the  midwest. 

-more- 
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No  normal  person  feels  any  pride  whatsoever  in  the  dubious  distinction  given 
to  a  locality  by  a  record  of  crime.  Likewise,  those  thoughtful  and  informed, 
though  they  may  sincerely  regret  it  all,  need  not  feel  shame  for  a  past  that 
includes  unpleasant  episodes.  After  all  they  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  natural 
occurrences  at  least  in  newly  settled  localities.  Looking  backward  to  them,  now, 
it  is  easier  to  understand  how  Shady  Rest  and  like  places  came  about. 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  eastern  seaboard  had  been  somewhat  solidly 
settled,  there  was  a  continuously  westward  moving  frontier,  a  fringe  of  settlements 
that  attracted  the  venturesome,  courageous  and  ambitious.  Those  inclined  to  follow 
the  frontier  were  of  two  general  classes.  One  class  sought  a  better  land  in  which 
to  live.   They  wanted  a  place  to  build  cabins,  clear  away  bits  of  forest,  and  make 
new  homes.   These  we  may  properly  term  settlers.  That  is,  they  were  settlers  until 
they  came  to  think  that  a  still  better  land  lay  to  the  west  and  again  responded  to 
the  urge  to  move  along. 

These  settlers  were  in  a  new  land  where  no  organized  government  of  law  had 
been  established  and  enforcement  officers  chosen.   Being  few  in  number  and  x^idely 
scattered,  any  government  was  hard  to  form.   The  protection  they  sought  thus  had 
to  come  from  themselves.  Those  rugged  individuals  moving  into  a  new  country 
naturally  were  the  kind  given  to  depending  upon  themselves.   They  dared  to  declare 
their  own  laws,  often  borrowed  from  the  land  where,  they  had  lived.   Likewise,  they 
assumed  the  functions  of  officers  and  court  officials.   Having  made  and  borrowed 
laws,  their  enforcement  often  was  not  gentle  or  orthodox.   Perhaps  they  should 
not  be  criticized  too  severely  when  a  second  numerous  group  is  considered. 

This  second  group  included  many  who  had  run  afoul  of  the  law  in  older  settled 
regions  and  sought  to  escape  merited  punishment  by  flight.  To  these  fleeing  justice 
there  should  be  added  those  who  sought  personal  profit  in  a  land  beyond  reach  of 
the  law.   The  names  of  many  notorious  individuals  are  associated  with  this  latter 
group.  Among  such  names  are  those  of  Hason,  Wilson,  Duff,  the  Harpes,  and  Murrell. 
In  fact,  it  was  Ilason  who  by  organizing  his  group  at  Cave-in- Rock  about  1790  began 

brigandage  in  the  West.   The  arm  of  the  law  seemed  unable  to  properly  curb  the 
activities  of  the  criminal  groups .  -more- 
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On  a  smaller  acaie  this  situation  was  repeated  in  many  localities.  In  the 
Gallatin  County  area  a  group  of  B.egalators  was   formed  principally  to  regulate  slaves 
and  slavery.  Their  activities  broadened.  Another  group,  the  Vigilantes,  once  led 
by  Michael  Lawler,  who  later  became  a  general  in  the  Union  army,  was  formed  to 
deal  with  the  Regulators.   These  Vigilantes  were  formed  years  before  those  of  the 
California  gold  fields. 

Farther  down  river  a  group,  soon  to  be  called  Flatheads,  was  formed  seemingly 
to  advance  robbery,   counterfeiting,  and  crime  in  general.  An  opposing  force,  the 
Regulators ,  not  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  arose  to 
combat  the  Flatheads.   Both  groups,  rugged  and  aggressive,  continued  active  for 
many  years . 

Reading  somewhat  between  the  lines-  a  dozen  other  groups  of  varying  vigor 
are  known  to  have  been  active .  Anti-Horse  Ihief  Associations  and  similar  ones 
pointed  at  chicken  thieves  left  frequent  records.   In  numerous  instances  feuding 
arose  when  friends  and  relatives  formed  opposing  bands.  As  recently  as  prohibition 
days,  the  Klan  donned  hoods  and  sought  to  control.   In  practically  all  instances 
these  extra-legal  agencies  went  far  beyond  'the  due  process  of  law.' 

It  was  during  the  prohibition  period  that  numerous  bootlegging  groups  began  tc 
operate.   Some  added  other  activities  to  that  of  bootlegging.  One  of  these  groups 
seemingly  prospered  beyond  the  average.   Soon,  however,  it  began  to  have  internal 
differences.   One  of  its  factions  established  headquarters  at  Shady  Rest,  soon 
making  of  it  one  of  the  more  widely  known  bases  of  gang  operation  in  the  country. 
Though  definitely  gruesome,  its  story  is  interesting. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Homemade  science  exhibits  from  22  Southern 
Illinois  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  assured  for  the  annual  Illinois  Junior 
Academy  of  Science  Fair  April  3  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

SIU  chemistry  professor  George  Brown,  co-chairman  of  the  event,  has  limited 
entires  to  2'i  percent  of  any  school's  enrollment  in  order  to  contain  the  Fair's 
size  and  control  its  quality.  The  exhibits  will  be  set  up  and  judged  at  the 
University  School  gymnasium.  Top  award  winners  will  qualify  for  the  annual  Illinois 
Academy  of  Science  meeting  in  Urbana. 

At  an  afternoon  session,  students  will  elect  officers  for  the  Junior  Academy's 
southern  district.  Outgoing  student  chairman  is  D.L.  Emerick  of  Fairfield. 

Brown  said  that  of  exhibits  certified  so  far,  zoological  themes  lead  the 
entry  list  with  53.  Centralia  High  School  tops  the  field  with  33  exhibits  scheduled. 

Chester  High  School  science  teacher  Manley  Limbaugh  is  co-chairman. 

Schools  entered  to  date  are:  Anna  Junior  High,  Anna-Jonesboro  Senior  High, 
Benton,  Lick  Creek,  Cairo  Washington  Junior  High,  Carbondale  Community ,  Carbondale 
University,  Carbondale  Lincoln  Junior  High,  Carmi  Junior  High,  Centralia,  Chester, 
Fairfield,  Kerr in  St.  Mary's,  Mills  Prairie ,  Murphysboro,  Murphysboro  Carruthers 
Junior  High,  Red  Bud  Precious  Blood,  Sparta,  Wolf  Lake^  Marion,  Marion  Junior  High, 
Cairo  Senior  High,  Dongola. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone !   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March        -Students  from  some  250  high  schools  in 
Southern  and  Central  Illinois  will  be  among  the  2>000  visitors  expected  at  the 
third  annual  Open  House  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Vocational  Technical 
Institute  Campus  April  9-10. 

Students  and  staff  members  of  the  25  major  fields  of  study  at  VTI  are 
preparing  exhibits  and  demonstrations  for  t he  event,  according  to  Open  House 
chairman  Harry  Soderstrom.  These  will  range  from  operating  electric  typewriters 
and  business  machines  to  showing  the  techniques  of  making  partial  dentures  in  the 
dental  laboratory  technology  program  from  operating  woodworking  machines  and 
metal  milling  tools  to  styling  hair  in  cosmetology. 

On  Friday,  April  9,  guided  tours  will  be  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.   On  Saturday 
the  tours  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  end  at  noon. 

There  are  currently  1,200  students  enrolled  in  one-  and  two-year  programs 
at  VTI,  located  nine  miles  east  of  Carbondale  on  Old  Route  13  in  the  Crab  Orchard 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Soderstrom  said  1,800  persons  attended  the  Open  House  last  year. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  to  more  than  250  high  schools  and  200  industries  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  state. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — A  four-week  workshop  on  teaching  basic 

physical  education  activities  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  girls  will  be  held 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  June  21-July  15,  Dorothy  Davies,  chairman  of  the 
women's  physical  education  department,  has  announced. 

Two  sections  of  the  workshop,  one  on  basic  movement ,  the  other  on  basic 
rhythms,  will  be  conducted  during  the  first  half  of  the  session,  June  21-July  1. 
The  last  two  weeks  will  offer  sections  on  sports  (soccer s  volleyball,  badminton 
or  bowling)  and  on  dance  (square ,  folk  or  social).  Teachers  who  enroll  may  take 
from  one  to  all  four  sections,  receiving  one  quarter  hour  of  University  credit  for 
each  section. 

"The  workshop  is  designed  to  give  practical  assistance  to  those  teachers  of 
girls'  physical  education  who  feel  inadequately  prepared  or  who  lack  certification 
in  this  area,  Miss  Davies  said. 

The  classes  meet  for  1  ri   hours  daily  Mondavs  through  Thursdays . 
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SOUTHERN   'LLS^BOMD 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  ''arch        —Trends  in  farm  real  estate  values  and 
mortgages  are  among  topics  for  discussion  at  the  Southern  Illinois  University  eighth 
annual  Farm  Credit  Workshop  April  6.   Sessions  will  begin  at  9  30  a.m.  in  the 
University  Center  Ballroom  A. 

D.J.  Jundt,  Doane  Agricultural  Service  appraiser,  will  give  an  analysis  of 
market  development  and  prospects  for  farm  real  estate  in  the  midwest.  J. A.  Frieze, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  will  look  at  trends  in 
size,  down  payments,  interest  rates  recordings,  and  appraisal  procedures  for  farm 
mortgages. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  D.J.  Stein,  retail  credit  director  of  Illinois  Farm 
Supply,  will  discuss  how  a  farm  supplier  views  methods  and  terms  in  expanding  credit, 
Eldon  Colegrove,  state  director  of  Farmers  Home  Administration,  will  talk  about  FHA 
credit  programs  for  farmers;  and  C.N.  Finson,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
nonticello  will  discuss  budgeting  farm  loans.  Also  en  the  afternooi.  program  will 
be  William  Herr,  SIU  professor  of  agricultural  industries,  who  will  look  at  lenders, 
loan  application  methods,  and  some  proposals  for  improving  farm  credit. 

Kenneth  Hood,  director  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  commodity 
division,  will  speak  at  the  6  p.m.  dinner  session.  O.H.  Koeneman,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Gorham,  will  preside. 

The  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the  SIU  department  of  agricultural  industries 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE ,  ILL.,  March    — Were  than  a  thousand  students  from  37  communities 
will,  attend  the  High  School  Guest  Day  April  3  arranged  by  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  visitors  will  hear  University  students  from  the  departments  of  clothing 
and  textiles,  food  and  nutrition,,  home  and  family,  and  home  economics  education 
describe  the  professional  opportunities  that  are  available  in  the  field  of  home 
economics . 

They  will  receive  ':Seven  Keys  to  Southern/'  in  the  form  of  advice  from 
George  Carpenter „  associate  professor,  whe  will  discuss  seven  ways  the  new  student 
can  adjust  successfully  to  college  life. 

A  fashion  show  and  a  concert  by  the  AFROTC  Singing  Squadron  will  close  the 
day's  activities. 

High  schools  which  have  pre-registered  include  the  following: 

Allendale,  Alton,  Benton,,  Brookport,  Cahokia,  Carbondale  Coramunity  High, 
Carlyle,  Carrier  Mills,  Century  High  (Ullin) ,  Chester,  Civic  Memorial  High  (Bethalto) 
Cobden,  Columbia,  Coulterville,  Dupo,  Du  Quoin. 

East  Alton-Wood  River,  Gorham,  Highland,  Harrisburg,  Herrin,  Hinsdale,  Homer, 
licLeansboro ,  Metropolis,  Mills-Prairie  (Mill  Shoals) ,  Pinckneyville,  Sesser, 
Shawneetown,  Sparta,  Steelville,  Sumner  High  (Cairo)   University  High  (Carbondale), 
Vienna,  Waterloo  and  Zeigler-Royalton.   FI-IA  students  from  Bond  County  also  will 
attend . 

Phyllis  Bubnas,  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  is  general 
chairman  for  the  guest  day,  Jacqueline  Page  of  Peoria,  a  student,  will  serve  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  program,  to  be  held  in  Shryock  Auditorium  starting  at 
9:30  a.m. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2275 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March    — To  raise  a  scholarship  fund  for  nusic  students, 
the  music  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University  will  set  aside  its  policy  of 
free  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  and  charge  admission  for  a  program  to  be  given  April 
18  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Orchestra  and  the  Carbondale  Junior  Symphony. 

Roderick  Gordon,  acting  department  chairman,  said  guest  soloist  will  be  Ruth 
Slenczynska,  artist- in- residence  at  the  University's  Edwardsville  Campus, 

Miss  Slenczynska,  a  concert  pianist  and  recording  artist,  has  played  for 
presidents  and  royalty.  During  her  tour  of  South  Africa  in  1263  the  Johannesburg 
Star  termed  her  recital  "keyboard  mastery  at  its  best,"  Acclaimed  for  her 
interpretation  of  Chopin,  she  received  Poland's  distinguished  Golden  Cross  of  Merit 
for  her  "role  in  bringing  Chopin's  music  closer  to  the  people  of  the  world," 

A  child  prodigy,  she  gave  her  first  recital  at  the  age  of  four;  two  years  later 
played  in  Berlin,  and  at  eight  made  her  first  concert  tour  of  the  United  States 
after  a  Town  Hall  debut.  She  studied  under  Rachmaninoff  and  Cortot  in  Paris,  but 
returned  annually  to  the  United  States  for  concert  tours. 

Miss  Slencsynska  will  play  Beethoven's  "Concerto  No,  1  for  Piano  and  Orchestra," 

The  concert  will  be  given  in  Shryock  Auditorium,  starting  at  4  p,m.  Admission 
charges  will  be  $1  for  adults  and  50  cents  for  all  students. 
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3  -23-65 

From  Bill  Ijons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March        — A  new  way  of  converting  brass  into  gold" 
was  the  accolade  one  New  York  critic  conferred  on  the  music  of  the  New  York  Brass 
Quintet,  which  will  be  presented  in  a  concert  here  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
April  3. 

This  ensemble  will  be  brought  to  the  campus  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and 
its  music  department. 

Contemporary  composers  such  as  Gunther  Schuller ,  Alec  Wilder  and  Eugene  Bozza 
have  been  inspired  to  write  a  wholly  fresh  repertoire  of  brass  works  for  the 
quintet  and  research  by  the  members  has  uncovered  long-forgotten  compositions  which 
the  group  has  revived. 

Music  for  brass  instruments  was  first  written  during  the  late  16th  century  and 
flourished  throughout  the  17th  century,  and  some  of  these  works  are  interspersed  with 
new  modern  compositions  in  the  program  the  quintet  will  present  here. 

The  quintet,  composed  of  Robert  Nagel  and  Robert  Heinrich,  trumpets,  Paul  Ingrahaia, 
French  horn,  John  Swallow,  trombone,  and  Harvey  Phillips,  tuba,  has  made  a  number 
of  recordings  for  Golden  Crest  Records  and  in  1363  made  its  first  European  tour. 

All  members  of  the  quintet  are  graduates  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Iiusic, 
and  all  have  been  individual  performers  in  orchestras  headed  by  such  notables  as 
Stokowski,  Reiner,  Stravinsky,  Casals  and  Ecrnstein.  The  quintet  received  a  grant 
from  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  first  time  such  an  award  has  been 
presented  to  a  group  rather  than  an  individual. 

The  brass  quintet  concert  is  scheduled  for  3  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium.   The 
public  is  invited.   There,  will  be  no  admission  charge. 
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3-23-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March        — One  of  the  most  complete  privately-owned  sets 
of  original  General  Assembly  Session  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  presented 
to  the  llorris  Library  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  gift  of  C.E.  Feirichs 
Carbondale  attorney. 

The  more  than  100  volumes  represent  50  years  of  collecting  by  Feirich,  one 
of  the  outstanding  legal  minds  of  the  area,  according  to  Ferris  S.  Randall,  librarian. 

One  of  the  volumes  in  the  collection  covers  the  7th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  opened  in  1830  when  Vandalia  was  the  state  capital.  Another  prize 
volume  of  special  significance  to  Southern  Illinois  includes  the  statute  laws  of 
the  1826  session  of  the  legislature,  which  was  published  three  years  later  in 
Shawnee town. 

John  Clifford,  social  studies  librarian,  termed  the  gift  an  important 
addition  to  SIU's  growing  holdings  of  law  books  and  legal  commentaries. 
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3  -  23  -  65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


(Second  of  three  articles) 


CABONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Choosing  the  right  kind  of  grass  is  an  important 
part  of  putting  in  a  new  lawn,  says  C.W.  Lobenstein,  turf  specialist  at  the  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Here  are  some  of  his  tips  on  selecting  varieties. 

Kentucky  bluegrass »  sown  at  the  rate  of  \h   to  2  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet, 
is  the  most  commonly-used  variety  for  general  lavns  in  Southern  Illinois  and  provides 
the  most  pleasing  year-round  turf.  Unfortunately,  it  is  attacked  by  several  diseases 
and  becomes  semi  -dormant  in  hot  weather  unless  kept  cool  and  moist  by  regular  watering, 
he  says. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  the  common  strains  of  bluegrass  have  proven  as  satisfactory 
as  several  newer  varieties.  If  convenient,  a  blend  of  several  varieties  may  be  used 
to  get  a  more  satisfactory  bluegrass  lawn. 

The  two  popular  varieties,  Merion  and  Newport,  should  not  be  used  by  themselves 
In  Southern  Illinois  although  they  complement  each  other  when  used  as  part  of  a  blend. 
Arboretom  and  Park  germinate  more  rapidly  and  seem  to  tolerate  summer  heat  but  may 
not  prove  superior  to  Common  Bluegrass  after  several  years.  Delta  is  another  good 
variety  for  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  he  says. 

Tall  fescue  is  well  adapted  to  area  soils  and  climate.  It  is  especially  good 
for  heavily  used  areas.  It  also  germinates  faster  and  establishes  better  than 
bluegrass  in  the  first  year.  Fescue  should  be  sown  thickly — five  pounds  per  1,00C 
square  feet — because  ultimately  it  will  thin  out  and  become  bunched.  The  lawn 
mixture  may  contain  5  to  10  per  cent  bluegrass  or  additional  fescue  seed  can  be 
worked  into  bare  spots  when  the  sod  becomes  sparse.  Principal  varieties  are  Kentucky 
31  and  Alta  fescue.  Because  of  its  coarse  texture ,  fescue  turf  is  not  as  attractive 
and  pleasing  as  bluegrass,  Lobenstein  points  out. 
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Creeping  red  fescue  alone  or  in  a  blend  with  rough  stalk  bluegrass  (Poa 
trivialis)  is  the  most  satisfactory  type  for  sites  too  heavily  shaded  for  good 
bluegrass  growth.   Red  fescues  will  also  survive  on  wet  or  droughty  poor  soils  but 
do  not  thicken  into  a  desirable  turf.   Illakee,  Rannier,  Olds,  Common,  and  Pennlawn 
are  the  most  frequently  used  varieties.  Generally  Pennlawn  has  been  superior  to  the 
others. 

Perennial  ryegrass  can  provide  a  quick  temporary  cover  but  it  thins  out 
rapidly  leaving  a  spotty  and  clumpy  turf.   If  sown  as  a  nurse  crop  with  bluegrass , 
it  should  not  comprise  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  mixture  or  it  may  choke  out  the 
bluegrass,  cautions  Lobenstein. 

Tiffine,  U-3,  or  even  Common  Bermudagrass  and  Ileyer  Zoysia  furnish  the  best 
trouble-free  lawns  in  this  area.  These  grasses  thrive  on  warm  weather  and  mat 
thickly  enough  to  crowd  out  weeds.   However,  they  turn  brown  in  the  fall  and  stay  that 
way  until  summer  but  they  still  provide  good  ground  cover  and  are  tolerant  of  dry 
weather. 

With  the  exception  of  common,  Bermudagr asses  and  Zoysia  are  not  reliably 
started  from  seed  but  by  stolens  or  sprigs  set  in  the  soil  in  spring.  They  may  also 
be  set  in  worn-out  bluegrass  lawns  and  will  take  over  in  three  or  four  years . 

Zoysia  is  reasonably  tolerant  of  moderate  shade  but  most  of  the  Bermuda 
strains  are  strictly  sun-lovers.   Both  grasses  are  excellent  on  steeply-graded 
slopes,  eroded  areas,  and  hot  south-facing  banks.  Protective  barriers  may  be 
required  to  prevent  encroachment  into  flower  beds. 
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3  -  23  -  65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHER!!  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone   453-2276 


CARBONDALE;  ILL.,  March      — One  of  six  national  aquatic  schools  to  be  offered 
this  summer  by  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  held  June  9-19  at  the  Little  Grassy 
Lake  facilities  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Edward  J.  Shea,  chairman  of  the  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety  Committee  of  the 
Jackson  County  chapter,  said  persons  interested  in  enrolling  in  an  aquatic  school 
should  contact  him.  There  will  be  small  craft  schools  at  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  June  13-23, 
and  at  Rocky  Mount,  Mo.,  Aug.  23-Sept.  3.  Shea  also  has  information  on  these  schools. 

Shea,  who  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  physical  education  for  men  at 
SIUj  said  aquatic  schools  prepare  men  and  women  to  teach  aquatic  skills  to  large 
numbers  of  people  throughout  the  country.  They  are  staffed  with  professional  persons. 
Many  local  organizations  and  agencies  such  as  recreational  departments,  schools, 
colleges,  youth  and  camping  groups,  end  many  industries  have  needs  for  qualified 
instructors  in  either  first  aid  or  water  safety,  Shea  said. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  ^  ^ 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  VI  O 

Carbondales  Illinois  3~2<rC>^ 
Phone:  453-2276 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUJW 
By  Albert  .ieyer 

Farmers  are  rapidly  becoming  more  interested  in  using  chemicals  for  weed  control 
in  corn  production  to  assure  less  weed  competition  and  to  reduce  labor  costs, 
according  to  Lloyd  V.  Sherwood,  Southern  Illinois  University  plant  industries 
professor,  who  discussed  new  trends  in  herbicides  at  a  recent  Agronomy  Day  meeting. 

He  said  one  weed  per  foot  of  row  can  reduce  corn  yields  by  7.5  bushels  an 
acre.  That  means  about  $10  an  acre  loss  at  present  corn  prices  when  yields  of 
100  bushels  an  acre  are  not  uncommon.  New  herbicides  are  being  developed  and 
approved  for  use  nearly  every  year  and  mixtures  of  weed  control  chemicals  are 
increasing  in  popularity,  he  said. 

With  the  current  trend  toward  planting  corn  in  narrower  spaced  rows  to  get 
higher  plant  population  on  well-fertilized  land,  broadcast  application  of  pre- 
emergence  herbicides  is  becoming  more  common.  There  would  be  little  cost  advantage 
in  band  treating  corn  planted  in  narrow-spaced  rows.  Reduction  in  herbicide  prices 
and  the  use  of  low-cost  2,4-d  as  a  pre-emergence  treatment  also  has  helped  the 
trend  toward  broadcast  applications. 

Sherwood  said  mixing  the  pre-emergence  herbicides  in  the  soil  rather  than  on 
the  surface  is  necessary  for  some  of  the  new  materials  and  Is  showing  promise  of 
improving  the  performance  of  others.  Research  is  increasing  on  this  problem. 

In  the.  last  few  years  attention  also  has  been  given  to  using  directed  spraying 
of  chemicals  for  weed  control  in  corn.  In  taking  this  post-emergence  approach  to 
weeding,  some  saving  is  possible  in  the  amount  of  herbicide  used.  The  trend  this 
year  seems  to  be  toward  using  a  Dalapon-2 ,4*»D  mixture  for  this  purpose.  Sherwood 
said  there  also  Is  advantage  in  rotating  the  kind  of  herbicides  used  to  reduce 
herbicide  residue  damage  to  crops  following  corn. 
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3-25-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2275 

Number  603  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

FROM  SHADY  REST'S  STORY 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Whenever  the  name  of  Shady  Rest,  the  once  attractive  but  notorious  place  beside 
Illinois  Highway  13  between  Marion  and  Harrisburg,  is  mentioned,  many  associate  with 
it  practically  all  the  lawless  activities  of  a  half  dozen  groups  that  often  operated 
beyond  the  law,  and  sometimes  against  each  other.  Most  noted  of  those  groups  was 
one  formed  to  make  profit  by  flouting  the  law.   It  would  evade  and  disregard  the  law, 
bribe  or  intimidate  officers  and  other  citizens,  even  resort  to  violence.  It  definitely 
was  out  to  promote  and  profit  from  crime. 

There  also  were  other  groups  whose  initial  purposes  were  to  suppress  and  control 
crime.  Each  Qf  these  general  groups  operated  over  a  wide  territory  in  Southern 
Illinois.  Neither  of  the  groupings  appear  to  have  been  unduly  hampered  by  a  regard 
for  the  niceties  of  legal  procedures.  Shady  Rest  soon  became  the  operating  center, 
headquarters,  for  one  group  bent  on  crime. 

Existing  conditions  were  enticing  to  those  holding  little  regard  for  law. 
Prohibition  was  here,  but  poorly  enforced.  There  was  the  everpresent  horde  of  thirsty 
souls  to  form  a  potential  market.  Men  came  to  realize  that  the  operation  of  illicit 
stills,  rum-running  and  bootlegging  were  profitable.  Slot  machines  and  other  gambling 
devices,  book-making ,  punch  boards,  card  and  dice  tables,  were  added.  Numerous  other 
activities  were  joined,  in  fact  about  anything  that  would  return  a  sharp  dollar  was 
added  to  make  an  array  of  "side  benefits. ''     The  framework  was  there,  why  not  use  it? 

The  individual  credited  with  the  aarly  development  of  the  crime  organization  that 
operated  from  Shady  Rest  was  Charley  Birger,  said  to  have  been  by  turns  a  farmer,  miner, 
restaurant  owner,  drink  dispenser,  rum  runner  gambler  and  murderer. 
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With  the  addition  of  other  activities  to  the  initial  one  of  liquor  dealing  a 
larger  administrative  force  x^as  needed.  The  top  bracket  accordingly  was  enlarged 
to  include  three  Shelton  brothers,  Carl,  Ernie  and  Bernie.  At  first  reasonable 
harmony  seems  to  have  reigned,  but  the  old  proverb,  "There  is  honor,  even  among 
thieves,"  proved  untrue.  Dissension,  said  first  to  have  arisen  over  the  division 
of  spoils,  became  bitter.  The  gang  broke  into  two  groups,  one  headed  by  Birger,  the 
other  by  the  Shelton  brothers. 

The  war  was  on  and  they  began  to  shoot  each  other.  Trusted  adherents  of  each 
group  were  on  the  lookout  for  members  of  the  opposing  group.   Those  suspected  of 
trying  to  maintain  friendships  with  both  the  main  divisions  were  mistrusted  by  both 
and  thus  were  in  double  jeopardy.   Seemingly,  they  were  fair  game  for  either. 

Birger  and  his  adherents  operated  from  Shady  Rest,  the  Shelton  forces  from  other 
bases.  Bombings ,  an  air  raid  s  said  to  have  been  the  nation's  first,  machine  gunning, 
house  burnings,  murders,  "disappearances,"  a  few  hangings  and  sentences  to  prison  became 
more  frequent.  The  law  was  beginning  to  catch. 

At  about  this  time,  to  be  more  exact  on  December  12,  1926 ,  two  young  brothers , 
Elmo  and  Harry  Thomasson,  promised  $50  for  each  bullet  fired  into  Joe  Adams,  mayor 
of  West  City,  went  to  the  Adams  home,  called  Mr.  Adams,  whom  Birger  judged  too 
friendly  with  the  Sheltons,  to  the  door  and  opened  fire,  killing  the  mayor. 

On  January  17,  1927,  Lory  Price,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Highway  Patrol, 
was  taken  for  his  final  ride=.  and  according  to  testimony  shot  to  death  by  Birger 
personally.  Price's  body  was  dumped  in  a  field  near  DuBois  where  it  was  found  three 
weeks  later, and  buried  on  the  same  day,  February  8,  1927,  that  Birger  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Adams. 

On  the  same  evening  that  Price  was  killed  his  wife,  Ethel,  also  was  taken  for 
a  ride,  for  fear  she  would  talk.  She  was  killed  and  thrown  down  an  abandoned  mine 
shaft  into  which  rubble  was  dumped  to  cover  her  body.  Someone  talked,  for  "murder 
will  out,"  and  miners  recovered  the  body  from  the  mine  shaft. 
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After  his  arrest  Birger  was  held  in  the  jail  at  Benton  for  more  than  a  year, 
tried  and  convicted  of  his  part  in  the  killing  of  Adams,  and  hanged  on  the  morning 
of  April  19,  1928,  at  9:51  o'clock.   Some  of  his  followers  were  arrested,  tried, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison  terms.  Others  just  disappeared. 

Before  the  death  of  Birger,  Shady  Rest  had  burned,  thus  removing  one  of  the 
reminders  of  an  unpleasant  and  shameful  era.  A  few  older  persons  still  tell  in  almost 
hushed  voices  of  the  time  when  Shady  Rest  was  a  fearful  place. 

With  the  passing  of  Birger  the  Birger  gang  melted  away.   The  Sheltons  transferred 
their  activities  elsewhere,  still  meeting  a  grim  fate  and  giving  evidence  of  the 
truth  that  'He  who  lives  by  the  sx;ord  shall  die  by  the  sword.  ! 
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3  -  25  -  65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone;  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  March    — Be  it  hot?  feeders,  residential  fencing  or  picnic 
tables  and  shelters  for  recreational  areas  as  new  marl.ets  for  low  grade  Southern 
Illinois  hardwood  timber,  the  possibilities  are  being  investigated  in  cooperative 
research  by  Southern  Illinois  University  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Progress  in  such  joint  research  work  is  reviewed  In  the  1964  annual  report  just 
issued  by  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  which  the  Carbondale 
Research  Center  on  the  SIU  campus  is  a  unit.  Edwin  Kallio,  a  research  forester, 
prepared  the  publication. 

Existing  wood  industries  are  using  only  one-half  of  the  sawtimber  volume  added 
each  year  by  tree  growth  In  Southern  Illinois,  and  much  of  this  is  processed  outside 
the  area,  according  to  the  report. 

Market  development  projects  are  coordinated  with  forest  products  research  at 
the  Wood  Products  Pilot  Plant  which  is  operated  jointly  by  SIU  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  at  Southern's  Vocational  Technical  Institute  campus. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  showed  that  hog  self-feeders  made  from  the  lower 
grades  of  red  oak  lumber  could  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  from  high-grade  softwood 
lumber  commonly  used  and  that  the  red  oak  feeders  performed  as  well  or  better  than 
the  other  types. 

A  detailed  study  is  planned  on  the  current  use  and  future  demand  of  other 
portable  farm  structures  made  of  hardwoods,  such  as  slotted  floors,  farrowing  crates, 
loading  chutes,  gates,  and  shelters. 

Test  results  show  that  certain  hardwoods  properly  manufactured  and  treated  may 
be  as  acceptable  as  redwood  and  cedar  for  residential  fencing. 

Hardwood-brick-strip  and  wood-tile  paneling  developed  at  the  Wood  Products  Pilot 
Plant  have  been  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  inquiries.   It  can  be  made  from  hardwoods 
in  many  different  combinations  of  species,  patterns,  and  finishes. 
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Preliminary  Investigations  by  the  forest  researchers  at  Carbondale  indicate 
there  is  a  good  potential  market  for  recreation  structures  made  from  hardwood.   These 
include  picnic  tables ,  benches,  shelters,  and  comfort  stations.   Performance  and 
durability  of  heavy-duty  picnic  tables  made  from  the  lower  grades  of  oak  and  hickory 
lumber  are  satisfactory  and  cost  is  low  enough  to  encourage  hardwood  use  for  these 
items,  the  report  says.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serviee  alone  will  need  about  300,000  new 
picnic  tables  by  1972  to  construct  or  rehabilitate  30,000  recreation  sites  because 
of  the  increasing  demand  by  the  public  for  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

Wood  still  is  favored  as  framing  and  interior  decorative  material  in  mobile 
homes,  and  there  is  evidence  that  wood  will  continue  to  be  used  in  large  amounts  by 
major  prefabricated -home  manufacturers. 

Tests  showing  that  hickory  stadium  seats  give  better  service  than  a  commonly- 
used  softwood  species  resulted  in  SIU  installing  hickory  seat  slata  in  several 
sections  of  its  stadium  at  Carbondale.   Stadiums  are  a  large  potential  market  for 
the  6h   billion  board  feet  of  hickory  sawtimber  available  in  Southern  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of  expanding  the  hardwood  pulpwood 
market  in  Illinois ,  there  also  may  be  studies  on  the  use  of  hardwoods  for  the 
fiberboard,  pallet,  veneer,  charcoal,  and  furniture  industries. 

The  marketing  of  these  hardwood  products  would  increase  employment  and  improve 
economic  conditions  in  the  area  as  well  as  provide  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  timber, 
the  report  says. 
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3-25-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2276 

Number  603  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature 
column,  editorial  use. 

I  AM  GLAD  "THERE  ARE  TWO  OF  US" 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Six  hundred  five  weeks,  almost  12  years,  ago  the  first  article  in  this  "It 
Happened  In  Southern  Illinois"  series  appeared.   Since  then  an  article  has  been 
released  each  week.   Eighteen  years  or  970  weeks  earlier ,  Or.  Gordon  Wilson  of 
Western  Kentucky  State  College  at  Bowling  Green  began  a  somewhat  similar  column. 

When  Dr.  Wilson  and  I  first  met  at  a  regional  folklore  meeting  at  Murray, 
Ky.}  about  13  years  ago^  as  had  in  his  hand  a  portion  of  a  newspaper  page.   It  was 
a  copy  of  his  article  numbered  1000  in  a  series  of  'Tidbits  of  Kentucky  Folklore.' 
I  liked  it,  read  others,  and  promptly  decided  to  borrow  the  idea  and  begin  a  column 
of  my  own.  Briefly,  that  is  the  way  my  column  came  to  be.  I  blame  Dr.  Wilson. 

Though  it  was  not  been  my  privilege  often  to  meet  him  since  the  Murray  gathering, 
Dr.  Wilson  and  I  have  exchanged  letters  from  time  to  time.  With  a  recent  one  he 
enclosed  a  copy  of  his  weekly  column  numbered  1572.  By  his  kindly  consent  it  follows: 

"THERE  ARE  TWO  OF  US" 

"Several  years  ago  a  man  whose  actual  name  was  William  Shakespeare  was  Interviews 
by  some  radio  announcer.  Probably  coached  a  bit  before  the  program  began,  Mr. 
Shakespeare  said,  in  answer  to  the  announcer's  question  as  to  his  relationship  to 
the  other  one:  'Was  there  really  another  one?"  In  this  field  of  chronicling 
folklways  there  is  and  has  long  been  another  one,  one  far  better  known  than  this  one, 
if  by  this  one  you  mean  me.  The  "other  one"  is  Professor  John  W.  Allen,  emeritus 
professor  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  at  Carbondale,  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
of  local  history  and  folklore  and  humor  of  Southern  Illinois,  "Egypt",  if  you  like 
that  term  better  for  the  name  of  the  area. 
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"By  a  strange  coincidence,  he  was  born  on  October  14,  just  exactly  one  year 
before  I  appeared,  some  SO  miles  south  of  his  Southern  Illinois  home.  His  career 
has  been  varied  and  fascinating  from  a  one -roomed  school  as  his  first  alma  mater, 
then  as  a  teacher  of  a  similar  school,  as  a  principal  of  a  two-room  school,  as  a 
principal  of  a  larger  school,  as  a  city  superintendent,  as  a  Marine  who  got  a  close- 
up  view  of  World  War  I  notables;,  as  a  scholar  in  history,  as  a  leader  in  just  about 
every  type  of  scholarly  and  patriotic  organization  in  his  native  state ,  and  a 
tireless  writer  of  articles  for  newspapers,  articles  that  show  the  folkish  backgrounds 
of  the  whole  interesting  area  of  Southern  Illinois  that  has  been  home  to  him,  no 
matter  where  he  roamed. 

In  the  winter  of  1964-65  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows  Professor  Allen  well  sent 
me  his  book  LEGENDS  AND  LORE  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS,  a  publication  of  the  Area  Services 
Division  of  Southern  Illinois  University.  More  than  any  other  regional  book  I  have 
read  in  my  years-long  interest  in  folklore  this  one  records  folkways  that  are  almost 
indentical  with  those  of  my  own  Fidelity.   I  am  personally  acquaninted  with  Professor 
Allen  and  we  have  exchanged  comments  on  our  various  passing  institutions. 

"The  largest  single  section  of  the  good-sized  volume  deals  with  folklore.  Just 
about  every  type  of  superstition  that  we  knew  in  western  Kentucky  was  just  as  vigorous 
not  far  away  to  the  north  of  us,  for  similar  people  had  settled  both  places.  The 
customs  that  were  once  almost  universal  have  declined,  at  Carbondale  and  Fidelity, 
and  only  someone  with  a  liking  for  this  type  of  research  seems  to  be  trying  to  put 
down  on  paper  some  of  the  i<;ays  we  used  to  have  before  all  traces  are  gone.  Professor 
Allen's  remedies  are  so  much  like  mine  at  Fidelity  and  at  Mammoth  Cave  that  I  believe 
that  we  could  exchange  our  bottles  of  dried  roots,  leaves,  syrups  and  cordials  and 
never  miss  a  dose. 

'As  in  nearly  all  areas,  there  have  occurred  many  changes  in  farming,  in 
business,  in  daily  living.  His  area  once  was  a  great  cotton-raising  section, 
especially  in  the  years  cotton  was  tied  up  in  the  Civil  War  farther  down  south. 
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And  tobacco  was  once  a  big  crop  doxra  in  Egypt,  too.   Both  of  these  crops  have  now 
run  their  course,  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned.   Scattered  all  over  the 
area  are  remains  of  once-prosperous  businesses  that  remind  me  of  Marse  Peter's 
tobacco  factory ,  away  out  in  the  country  from  where  the  railroad  later  came.  And 
prominent  businesses  along  the  river  are  often  now  only  nostalgic  memories.   In 
some  cf  our  Kentucky  counties  that  face  Egypt  across  the  Ohio  River  there  are  very 
similar  reminders  of  former  grandeur,  now  growing  over  with  vegetation  and  bypassed 
by  more  modern  roads  than  were  the  muddy-dusty  trails  that  once  connected  thriving 
villages  or  boat  landings  or  small  factories  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Through  the  whole  book  there  runs  a  thread  of  understanding  of  folk  psychology. 
The  author  never  looks  down  his  nose  at  any  custom  that  had  a  respectable  following:, 
people  may  have  had  different  enthusiams  in  other  times ,,   but  they  were  remarkably 
like  us,  their  descendants.  And  there  is  no   effort  to  glorify  the  Good  Old  Days 
merely  because  they  are  gone  or  to  belittle  them  because  automobiles  and  airplanes 
have  taken  the  place  of  oxcarts  and  wagons  and  fashionable  surreys." 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 
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SPARTA,  ILL.,    Southern  Illinois  University  pledged  its  support  to  a 
six-county  proposal  for  a  two-year  college  during  a  meeting  held  Thursday  night 
(March  25)  at  Sparta  Community  High  School. 

Dean  Elmer  J.  Clark  of  the  SIU  College  of  Education,  speaking  for  President 
Delyte  W.  Morris,  said  cooperation  would  include  assistance  in  making  a  survey  under 
leadership  of  Jacob  0.  Bach,  chairman  of  the  department  of  administration  and 
supervision,  and  Kenneth  Oliver  of  Bach's  department. 

The  proposed  area  includes  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Washington,  Perry  and 
Jackson  counties.  All  counties  were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Clark  pledged  assistance  in  providing  consultants  for  obtaining  accreditation 
of  junior  colleges  and  told  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  agreements  on  the  first 
two  years  of  college  courses  so  that  students  can  transfer  easily,  without  loss  of 
credit,  from  one  institution  to  another. 

He  said  if  agreements  on  courses  at  junior  colleges  are  reached,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  televising  the  best  courses  to  the  six-county  college  and  other 
campuses  so  as  to  share  the  best  teachers,  the  best  instructional  devices,  and  the 
best  knowledge  available  in  all  institutions. 

Clark  spoke  of  problems  faced  by  junior  colleges  and  Southern's  concern. 
These  included  the  financial  burden  faced  by  districts  that  provide  junior  college 
opportunities. 

'As  we  see  the  big  picture, '"  Clark  said,  'it  includeg  very  careful 
consideration  of  how  the  state  of  Illinois  can  assist  the  districts  both  in 
operating  their  programs  and  in  providing  the  building  space  needed  for  growth." 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — Five  foreign  students  from  five  different 
countries  earned  degrees  from  Southern  Illinois  University  in  the  winter  quarter 
which  ended  March  20. 

Pham  Van  Quang,  a  Vietnamese  student,  earned  a  master's  degree  from  the 
department  of  secondary  education.  Quang,  a  native  of  North  Vietnam,  went  to  Saigon 
before  the  Communists  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  war-stricken  country.  Under 
a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  he  came  to  SIU  in  the 
spring  of  1964,  following  receipt  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  education  from  George 
Peabody  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Quang  will  return  to  Saigon  this  month  to 
teach  in  a  high  school  or  to  work  for  the  government.  The  Vietnamese  student  hopes 
to  come  back  again  to  do  further  studies  in  the  United  States. 

Shmuel  L.  Fux  from  Panama  finished  his  requirement  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
government.  A  son  of  an  import-export  businessman,  the  22-year-old  graduate  will 
go  home  to  help  in  his  father's  business. 

F.L.  Masha  from  Panzania,  Africa,  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  department 
of  journalism.  He  is  the  first  African  student  to  gain  a  journalism  degree  at  SIU. 
He  left  for  home  last  week. 

Naik  Diew  Kong,  the  first  Malaysian  student  to  gain  a  master's  degree  at  SIU, 
hopes  to  do  additional  study  in  the  United  States.   'The  SIU  graduate  program 
challenged  me  to  do  studies  beyond  the  scope  of  may  major  field  which  is  teaching 
at  the  high  school  level,"  Kong  said.   'It  makes  me  want  to  go  on." 

Hachiro  Tominago  from  Japan  has  been  granted  a  master's  degree  in  instructional 
materials.  Tominago  plans  to  tour  the  United  States  before  he  leaves  for  home. 
"I  will  never  forget  the  hospitality,  goodwill,   and  friendship  I  have  enjoyed  on  the 
campus,"  the  Japanese  student  told  Robert  Jacobs >  dean  of  international  service. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale^  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.S       — Herbert  L.  Fink,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
art  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  awarded  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Hemorial  Foundation  fellowship  for  1965-66,  will  spend  several  months  of  the  period 
studying  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  possibly  Austria. 

Mrs.  Fink  and  their  three  children,  Peter  Norton,  16,  Nicholas  Ives,  12  and 
two-year  old  Sarah  Elizabeth,  will  accompany  the  artist. 

Fink  is  the  only  artist  listed  among  the  21  Illinois  recipients  of  the 
Guggenheim  awards,  granted  to  'persons  of  the  highest  capacity  for  scholarly  and 
scientific  research,  as  shown  by  their  previous  contributions  to  knowledge,  and 
to  persons  of  outstanding  and  demonstrated  creative  ability  in  the  fine  arts.' 

Before  coming  to  his  SIU  position  in  1961,  Fink  was  on  the  graphic  arts 
faculty  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  A  graduate  of  that  school,  he 
received  his  master's  degree  in  fine  arts  from  Yale  University  and  taught  there 
for  four  years.  He  was  in  residence  at  the  American  Academy  of  Rome  in  1951-52. 

Fink,  a  native  of  Providence,  R.I.,  won  the  $3,000  Chaloner  Price  Fellowship 
twice  and  a  $1,590  Tiffany  grant.  He  has  had  a  number  of  one-man  shows.  He  has 
been  invited  to  serve  as  juror  for  a  number  of  distinguished  exhibitions,  including 
the  1964  New  York  State  Regional  Exhibition.  Re  is  one  of  15  living  Americans 
whose  work  is  included  in  a  new  definitive  catalogue  of  20th  century  printmaking 
published  in  Germany,  and  is  also  represented  in  the  internationally  circulated 
annual  edition  of  Art  in  America . 
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Carbondale,  Illinois 
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(Final  of  three  articles) 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — Weed  competition  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  establishing 
a  lawn  by  spring  planting,  says  C.W.  Lobenstein,  turf  specialist  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Crabgrass  and  goosegrass  are  the  most  serious  offenders.  Both  are  favored  by  the 
high  summer  temperatures  which  usually  restrict  development  of  bluegrass  and  other 
cool  season  grasses.  Under  these  conditions  an  otherwise  satisfactory  stand  of 
permanent  turf  grass  seedlings  may  be  smothered  out  within  a  month  or  so  during  the 
summer,  he  says.  But  chemical  control  of  crabgrass  will  not  be  worthwhile  if  conditions 
are  not  good  for  bluegrass  growth.  If  soil  and  fertility  levels  are  adequate  these 
herbicides  may  give  the  turf  grass  a  more  competitive  advantage. 

If  crabgrass  has  not  developed  beyond  the  two  or  three-leaf  stage  by  the  time 
bluegrass  is  five  to  six  weeks  old,  certain  post-emergence  herbicides  may  be  used  to 
reduce  its  competition.  Under  proper  climate  and  soil  conditions,  ammonium  methyl 
arsonate  (AMA)  or  disodium  methyl  arsonate  (DSMA)  applied  on  young  developing 
crabgrass  or  goosegrass  seedlings  are  effective  in  killing  them  without  serious  injury 
to  the  young  turf. 

The  weather  must  be  moderate  to  cool  and  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  moistened 
prior  to  and  following  treatment  with  these  materials  to  minimize  injury  to  young 
turf  seedlings.  The  same  materials  may  be  used  at  higher  rates  late  in  the  summer 
to  reduce  crabgrass  competition  in  older  turf  in  order  to  provide  growing  room  for  the 
bluegrass,  hut  caution  as  to  accurate  application  and  dosage  must  be  observed, 
Lobenstein  notes. 

Calcium  arsenate,  Dacthal,  Zytron,  Chlordane,  Bandane,  and  others,  available 
under  many  different  trade  names,  are  good  pre-emergence  chemicals  for  controlling 
crabgrass. 
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These  must  be  applied  before  the  crabgrass  germinates— about  the  time  early 
saucer  magnolia  blossoms  fall  or  the  lilacs  bloom.  Arsenical  compounds  should  be 
put  on  about  two  weeks  earlier. 

Be  sure  to  follow  recommendations  on  the  package  because  formulations  vary, 
Lobenstein  cautions.  When  applying  these  chemicals  be  sure  they  are  applied  uniformly 
and  raked  or  washed  into  the  soil  as  they  can  form  a  chemical  barrier  at  the  soil 
surface.  These  chemicals  also  will  kill  bluegrass  seedlings  so  they  should  not  be 
used  on  newly-seeded  lawns. 

Broadleaf  weeds,  such  as  dandelions  and  plantain,  are  controlled  with  low- 
vaporizing  2,4-D  type  materials.  Use  materials  of  this  type  which  have  a  maximum 
safety  factor,  Lobenstein  warns.  They  must  be  used  with  extreme  care  around  flowers 
and  shrubbery. 

Recently  2,4-Dtype  materials  such  as  2,4,5-TP,  and  MCPP,  and  dicambia  (Banvel-D) 
have  been  developed  xjhich  are  quite  effective  against  chickweed,  knotweed,  clover, 
and  other  weeds  not  controlled  by  other  herbicides. 
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3-30-65 
From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


WHAT  TO  DO  AMD  SEE 
AT 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale 


April  9-27 


April  9-18 

(There  is  no  charge  for  admission  unless  otherwise  stated.) 

Exhibit,  "Spirit  of  New  Berlin  in  Painting  and  Sculpture." 
Gallery,  Home  Economics  Building — hours,  Monday  through  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  Tuesday  evening,  6  to  9:30  p.m.;  Saturday,  9  a.m. 
to  12  noon;  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  2-4  p.m.  Exhibit  also  in 
University  Center  Gallery  and  in  Magnolia  Lounge,  University  Center, 

Open  House,  Vocational  Technical  Institute.  Exhibits,  demonstrations 
and  projects.  Cafeteria  service.  Of  interest  to  school  administrators 
guidance  directors,  students,  parents,  industrial  and  business 
personnel.  Hours:  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  7  to  9  p.m.  Friday;  9  a.m. 
to  12  noon  Saturday. 

April  11-May  14  Exhibit,  Morton  D.  May  Collection  of  New  Guinea  and  Oceanic  Area 
Art.  University  Museum,  Altgeld  Hall,  hours  Sunday  1-5  p.m.; 
Saturday,  0  a.m.  to  12  noon;  Monday  through  Friday,  3  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


April  9-10 


April  11 

April  12 
April  14 

April  15 
April  18 


Concert,  University  Glee  Club.  Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 

American  Heritage  Room,  Morris  Library.  Open  each  Sunday  2-5  p.m. 

Student  Recital.  Warren  Jernstad  and  William  Hayes.  Sponsored  by 
the  music  department.  Shryock  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Public  lecture,  "Unemployment  in  an  Affluent  Society"  series.  Albert 
E.  Rees,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Chicago.  Subject: 
"Unemployment  and  Public  Policy."  Sponsored  by  the  department  of 
economics.  Morris  Library  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Student  recital.  Margarett  Ann  Bartels  and  Lloyd  Collins.  Sponsored 
by  the  music  department.  Shryock  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Benefit  concert.  Southern  Illinois  Orchestra  and  Carbondale  Junior 
Symphony.  Ruth  Slenczynska,  artist-in-residence,  Edwardsville  Campus, 
Suest  piano  soloist.  Presented  by  the  music  department,  for  benefit 
of  needy  music  students.  Shryock  Auditorium,  2  p.m.  Admission  $1 
for  adults;  50  cents  for  all  students. 

Sunday  Seminar.  John  Y«  Simon,  associate  professor  of  history  and 
executive  secretary,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Association.  Subject:  "One 
Hundred  Years  after  Appomattox:  Reflections."  Sponsored  by  Student 
Activities  Committee.  University  Center,  Room  D,  8;30  p.m. 


American  Heritage  Room,  Morris  Library.  Open  2-5  p.m. 
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3-30-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —"The  Insanity  Called  Love"  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
1965  Throgmorton  lecture  series  to  be  presented  by  the  Baptist  Foundation  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  April  12-15. 

Guest  lecturer  will  be  John  W.  Drakeford,  professor  of  psychology  and  counseling 
and  director  of  the  Baptist  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling  Center^  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Drakeford,  a  native  of  Sydney,  Australia,  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
holds  a  doctor's  degree  with  honors  from  Southwestern  Seminary.  He  is  author  of  a 
booklet  entitled  "The  Ego  and  I,"  a  co-author  of  "An  Introduction  to  Pastoral 
Counseling,"  and  is  a  regular  speaker  on  the  Southern  Baptist  Radio  Program,  "Master 
Control." 

Drakeford's  public  lectures  will  be  given  at  7:30  each  evening  at  the  Baptist 
Foundation.  He  will  speak  on  "The  Roots  of  Romantic  Love,"  "Schizaphelia,  or  Split 
Love,"  "Sej:  and  Love,"  and  "Why  be  Moral?" 

The  Throgmorton  Lectures  fund  was  established  at  SIU  Baptist  Foundation  by  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Marion  in  1962  in  memory  of  William  Phickney  Throgmorton 
(1849-1929),  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  early  days  of  the  Illinois  Baptist  State 
Association. 
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3-30-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March       — Area  IV  finals  in  the  class  B  state  music 
contests,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  High  School  Association  for  schools  with 
enrollments  from  236  to  550,  will  be  held  April  10  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
when  bands  and  choruses  will  compete,  according  to  Charles  C.  Taylor  contest 
manager. 

Competition  for  solo  and  ensemble  entries  was  held  March  14.  Points  earned 
by  contestants  in  each  of  the  competitions  will  be  evaluated  at  the  close  of  the 
band  and  chorus  contests,  and  a  sweepstakes  trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the  school 
amassing  the  highest  number  of  points.  Last  year's  winner  was  Nashville  High 
School,  with  University  High  School,  Carbondale,  coming  in  second. 

Thirty  schools  are  entered  in  the  competition  in  Area  IV. 
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3-30-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —With  an  April  1  deadline  for  applications,  Southern 
Illinois  University  has  had  more  than  2,300  inquiries  into  its  8th  annual  Summer 
Science  Institute  for  outstanding  high  school  students. 

Howard  J.  Stains,  associate  professor  of  zoology  and  institute  director,  said 
requests  for  information  about  the  program  have  come  from  throughout  the  nation. 
Included  were  letters  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico  and  American  military 
bases  in  Japan. 

The  summer  institute  is  co-sponsored  by  SIU  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
It  will  begin  June  21  and  run  for  sight  weeks,  with  participation  limited  to  55  top 
applicants. 

Students  chosen  will  have  an  opportunity  for  college  level  classes  in  psychology, 
physiology,  engineering  science,  physical  sciences  and  operational  and  computer 
mathematics , 
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3-30-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  --One  of  the  United  States'  most  complete  collections 
of  New  Guinea  and  Oceanic-area  primitive  art  will  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Museum  starting  Sunday,  April  11. 

The  Morton  D.  May  Collection,  which  will  be  exhibited  through  May  14,  consists 
of  many  carved  wooden  objects  representing  the  everyday  activities  as  well  as  the 
religious  symbolism  of  these  primitive  peoples. 

"The  value  of  the  collection  is  two-fold,"  Jack  E.  Porter,  Museum  educational 
curator,  said,  "The  artifacts  are  aesthetically  valuable  but  they  also  tell  a  great 
deal  about  the  culture  of  the  remote  and  primitive  people  of  New  Guinea." 

The  SIU  Museum  last  year  received  as  a  gift  from  May,  St.  Louis  department 
store  magnate,  more  than  a  dozen  pieces  of  New  Guinea  art.  The  Museum  also  is 
beginning  to  build  up  an  extensive  collection  on  New  Guinea,  through  field  expeditions 
to  that  area  by  Philip  J.C.  Dark,  SIU  professor  of  anthropology.  A  team  of  SIU 
scientists  from  anthropology,  botany  and  zoology  has  projected  an  intensive  study 
of  the  culture  of  New  Guinea  and  Papua  with  field  work  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Porter  pointed  out  that  it  was  while  collecting  artifacts  for  the  Museum  of 
Primitive  Art  in  New  York  City  that  Michael  Rockefeller,  son  of  the  New  York  governor, 
lost  his  life  in  New  Guinea. 

The  May  collection  will  be  shown  in  the  Museum  galleries  in  Altgeld  Hall.  Museum? 
hours  are:  Monday  through  Friday,  3  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Saturday,  8  a.m.  to  12  noon; 
Sunday,  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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3-30-65 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March   — Hundreds  of  adult  Southern  Illinoisans  in  every 
walk  of  life  earn  nigh  school  certificates  each  year  with  the  help  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

The  University's  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  has  provided  high 
school-level  courses  for  549  persons  in  20  communities  since  last  July  1,  according 
to  Dean  E.  J.  Simon. 

The  comprehensive  12-week  course  covers  English,  mathematics,  reading  review 
in  several  subjects,  and  the  U.S.  and  state  constitutions.  It  prepares  students  to 
take  the  state  examination  for  high  school  equivalency  certificates. 

Of  all  the  non-credit  adult  courses  in  various  subjects  offered  by  the  division-* 
389  with  7,430  persons  enrolled  ir_  71  communities  this  school  year—the  high  school 
review  is  by  far  the  most  popular. 

"It  fills  a  definite  need  for  people  who  want  to  advance  on  their  jobs,  or 
prepare  themselves  for  jobs  which  require  a  high  school  education,  or  just  to  be 
able  to  help  their  children  with  homework,"  says  SIU  Adult  Education  Supervisor 
Glenn  E.  Wills. 

Classes  meet  for  three  nours  one  nigat  a  week  for  three  months,  with  en  hour 
each  evening  given  to  English,  mathematics  and  reading.  General  Educational 
Development  tests  for  the  state  certificate  are  administered  through  the  local  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Students  in  the  classes  range  from  those  who  have  little  or  no  high  school  to 
graduates  wtio  want  to  brush  up  on  subjects  after  being  out  of  school  for  a  number  of 
years,  says  Wills. 

"For  many  of  the  students,  taking  the  course  and  passing  the  test  for  the 

certificate  is  only  a  matter  of  confidence;  they  are  surprised  to  find  out  how  much 

knowledge  they  have  really  picked  up  just  by  maintaining  an  active  interest  in 

everyday  life  and  their  work,"  he  says. 
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Reasons  for  taking  the  course  are  varied.  Enrolled  in  a  Centralia  class  are  an 
insurance  roan  who  needs  the  diploma  for  a  state  real  estate  broker's  license;  a  45- 
year-old  mother  who  feels  the  knowledge  will  equip  her  to  help  her  four  daughters 
with  school  work  and  improve  her  ability  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher;  another  who 
wants  to  become  a  licensed  practical  r.urse;  and  a  middle-aged  aousewife  who  graduated 
from  high  school  but  wants  to  brush  up  on  the  subjects  so  she  will  have  less 
difficulty  with  college  extension  courses. 

"When  I  finished  elementary  school  in  1936,  we  had  mud  roads  and  little  bus 
service  and  oigh  school  was  thought  of  only  for  the  town  children;  now  I  am  trying  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,"  commented  a  43-year-old  farmer  in  the  class. 

In  Greenville,  a  city  employee  is  talcing  the  course  to  improve  his  proficiency 
in  math,  and  a  nurse's  aide  needs  the  certificate  to  advance  in  her  job  at  the 
hospital. 
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